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III. 


THE SOURCES OF THE JORDAN, 


April 17th.—We left Deir Mimas at 8 
o’clock, and in an hour reached the falls of 
the stream called Deodarah, near the 
Druse village of El Mutulleh, An hour 
and three-quarters further to the left, on 
the road to Banias, we saw the Ansairieh 
village of El Gudjr, and passed a great 
gorge worn 150 feet through the lava 
rock of this volcanic region, by the pow- 
erful stream Hasbany, which takes its 
rise at the fountain below Hasbeyia, and 
is the northern and most distant source 
of the Jordan. Now the magnificent 
plain of Huleh is in full view. 

Three hours east from Deir Mimas we 
reached Tell el Kady—the Dan of the 
Bible, the site of the great border city of 
the Holy Land—once called Laish. The 
signification of the Arabic name, the hill 
of Judge, corresponds with that of the 
scriptural name, Dan or Judge. The great 
wady sloping down from Hermon de- 
bouching on the plain between Tell el 
Kady and Banias, known as Wady El As- 
sal, (honey) is one of the wildest, wood- 
iest gorges of the land, and is full of bees, 
This tell or hill, of the Judge, is unlike 
any other, in that the outer rim is the 
highest. We found it to be about 1,600 
paces in circumference. The fountains 
flowing from the jungle in the centre of 
this hill, or crater’s mouth, as some have 
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supposed, furnish to the Jordan more wa- 
ter than either of its other sources. We 
saw trap-rock everywhere, the globular 
basaltic peering up from the ground like 
peeled onions in every direction. We 
met aparty of English travelers crossing 
the Ludan source, with whom we inter- 
changed salutations, and found that they 
had letters of introduction for us, and 
that there was a connection by marriage 
between the two parties. The English- 
men passed on to reach their tents, and 
we remained to study the volcanic char- 
acter of the hill. We lunched in a beau- 
tiful arbor, formed by the hand of nature, 
under the interlacing branches of a giant 
oak and terebinth, by the side of this 
pretty little stream. The terebinth meas- 
ured 20 feet in circumference, and seemed 
a fit guardian to watch over the Jordan 
in its infancy. Outside of our pleasant 
retreat the flying locusts were every- 
where. The lower hills of Hermon above 
us were red and bare, for every vestige of 
vegetation had been devoured by the 
young locusts some weeks before our ar- 
rival, 

We reached Banias, a Roman, not a 
Canaanitish ruin, in fifty minutes after 
leaving Dan, passing through a country 
wooded like the park of a country-seat, 
with oak and terebinth, Ruins met our 
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eyes on every side, and here and there 
remains of ancient walls with Phenician 
bevel, débris of castles, temples, palaces, 
scattered fragments of columns, some fal- 
len, some standing perhaps upon their 
pedestals, marked spots of interest in the 
days of idolairy. I picked up the finger 
of an idol which I preserved as a souvenir 
of the place. Large arches and doorways 
are still standing at the corners of the 
fortified walls. These immense stones, 
and the strength of the masonry, the deep 
artificial and natural fosses, long lines of 
old arches, on which modern houses are 
built, with fragments of inner and outer 
city walls, all serve to impress the mind 
with a sense of being in the presence of a 
former age. Running streams, which cut 
their way through and around the city 
limits, aided the efforts of the people in 
making fosses around their walls. The 
ruins of the city extend from the base of 
the cliff on the north to the banks of a 
picturesque ravine 300 or 400 yards south- 
ward, The stream from the great foun- 
tain bounds the site on the northwest and 
west and then falls into this ravine, so 
that the city stood within the angle form- 
ed by the junction of two ravines. The 
northern and western walls are washed 
by the stream from the fountain ; along 
the eastern wall is a deep moat, and the 
southern wall stands on the brow of a 
chasm, This chasm is spanned by a bridge 
from which a gateway opens into the cit- 
adel. 

The modern village contains a score of 
mean houses of one room each. Fleas and 
scorpions abound in great numbers, and 
the habitations of the villagers are raised 
as far as practicable above the level of the 
ground to escape them. The ancients, it 
is supposed, dedicated this locality to the 
worship of Pan, which in Greece was al- 
ways associated with caves and grottoes, 
for there is an inscription in Greek on 
the face of the mountain, near the great 
cave, in which the name of Pan occurs 
more than once. In the days of our Sa- 
viour, the place was known as Ceesarea 
Philippi. Dr. Robinson suggests that 
this was the site of Baal-gad, in the valley 
of Lebanon, under Mount Hermon, which 
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formed the northern limit of Joshua's 
conquests, A beautiful temple made of 
white marble was erected here by Herod 
in honor of Augustus Ceesar, and we learn 
from Josephus that the town was called 
Cesarea from Tiberias Cesar, and that 
Philippi was added to distinguish it from 
Ceesarea on the sea-coast. Following the 
names of the deities, Baal of the Syrians, 
Pan of the Greeks, Cesar of the Romans, 
the Greek name, in its Arabic form, has 
clung to it through all the changes that 
have swept over the plain which it com- 
mands, and it is still known as Banias. 
The visit of our Saviour to the coasts 
of Cesarea Philippi, gives the place its 
principal interest to the Christian travel- 
er. Here he asked his disciples, “‘ Whom 
do men say that I the Son of man am?” 
and “Whom say ye thatI am?” “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock will I build 
my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” This form of expres- 
sion may have been suggested by the 
great cliff that hangs over the fountain of 
the Jordan, This was the northern limit 
of Christ’s wanderings, and one standing 
amid the ruins of Caesarea does not need 
to ask where the high mountain is, upon 
which, six days afterwards, he took three 
of his disciples and was transfigured be- 
forethem. After the capture of Jerusa- 
lem by Titus, the captive Jews were com- 
pelled to fight with each other and with 
wild beasts at this place. The Baniasy 
once flowed from this great cave, but the 
mouth of it is now filled up by the ruins 
of a fallen temple, and the water has 
forced its way under ground. We have 
the authority of Josephus and Eusebius 
for this. Beautiful cascades and little wa- 
terfalls are seen at every turn of the 
stream, which displays all that is beauti- 
ful in water scenery, especially when 
bounding down fifty feet through thick 
jungle, where only the foaming sparkle 
and froth of the torrent can be seen 
through the bushes from the pathway on 
the left bank above. The fountain itself 
is not so imposing in appearance as the 
other spring at Tell el Kady, but its wa- 
ters soon gather strength, and dash over 
the ruins of temples and over oleander 
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bushes, and have a much more lively and 
spirited character than the more quiet 
waters at Dan. 

Every Bible reader should see these 
places for himself. The most graphic de- 
scription would give no more idea of the 
exquisite beauty of the landscape, as one 
looks from Banias over the plain of Huleh, 
than a mummy or the merest skeleton 
would give of a lovely woman in all the 
glory of her youth. After exploring and 
measuring the remains of antiquity, and 
gazing upon nature in her holiday attire, 
we pushed on up the hill by a winding 
road, through oak groves and swarins of 
locusts, for one hour and a half, to the Cas- 
tle of Banias, called Kuliates Subeibeh, one 
of the finest ruins in Syria, fifteen hun- 
dred feet above the town, We reached 
the castle, which is otherwise inaccessi- 
ble, by climbing up a most difficult ascent. 
We walked in and through and under and 
over this wonderful piece of man’s work- 
manship, The Crusaders, who occupied this 
castle, built their walls upon Phenician 
foundations and with « smaller stone. In 
clambering around angles and projecting 
walls, [confessed to some slight dizziness, 
when suspended 1,500 feet in the air, with 
nothing but weeds in the wall to hold by in 
case my feet should slip from the narrow 
stepping-places ; but my venerable com- 
panion, whose summer vacations had for 
a score of years been passed in visiting 
old ruins, showed no more uncertainty in 
his rapid tread than an old tar would have 
manifested at the masthead. I dared not 
look down till I had become somewhat ac- 
customed to such an altitude. We found 
a defaced Arabic inscription, but had not 
time to translate it, and leaving it for 
another visit, began to examine the castle 
in detail. It is said to be one of the most 
perfect and imposing specimens of the mili- 
tary architecture of the Phenicians, or pos- 
sibly of the Syro-Grecians, extant. This 
castle occupies a rocky crest which forms 
the culminating point of the ridge; it covers 
an area about 1,000 thousand feet long by 
200 in its greatest breadth, and is shaped 
something like the figure 8. Porter, in 
his careful description of the castle, says 
that many of the stones are 8, 10, and 
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12 feet long, carefully dressed and bev- 
elled, and are as old as the age of the 
Herods, and probably older. It may have 
been intended to serve the double object 
of guarding the city and shrine of Paneas, 
and defending the Phenician possessions 
in the plain of Huleh against incursions of 
the Damascenes. We have no notice of 
the fortress in history earlier than the 
time of the Crusades. It passed through 
all the changes peculiar to Syrian for- 
tresses, and was finally abandoned in the 
17th century.* 

April 18th.—We left Banias before mid- 
day, after riding around its walls, looking 
at its ancient artificial pool, which is fed 
by the Lake Phiala, three hours above on 
the table-land. The Arabic name of this 
lake is Birket Er Ram, which was long 
supposed to be the highest source of the 
Jordan, Josephus and the tradition 
of the Arabs say that chaff thrown into 
the lake came out at the fountain below. 
Its name, Phiala, is derived from its bowl- 
likeform. It is undoubtedly an old crater, 
and is about one mile in circumference; 
the water is stagnant and slimy, and vol- 
canic stones are found near it on all sides. 
McGreggor in his canoe will find this an 
interesting field of labor. We reached 
Dan or Tell el Kady in an hour, and 
again examined its volcanic character. 
Within the ¢el/, beneath the branches of 
a great oak, bubbles up a fountain, smaller 
than that which forms a little lake at its 
western base, and its little stream, join- 
ing its sister outside the circling rim, forms 
the principal source of the Jordan, unless 
the Hasbeyia, which rushes down from 
the Anti-Lebanon may be called the parent 
stream. Another great fountain sends its 
quota from the cave at Banias, which we 
visited yesterday; and now with thestream 
under good headway, we will follow it 
in its various windings as far towards the 
Dead Sea as the condition of the country 
will permit. We crossed the head of the 


* Stanly thinks it was built in part by the 
Herodian princes and in part. by Saracenic 
chiefs; but Captain Wilson says of this cas- 
tle: “It has no signs of the extreme antiqui- 
ty which has been ascribed to it, and I should 
not place it earlier than the 8th or 9th century,/ 
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Huleh, and passed a tell called Zuk, and 
the stream Rhuheeny at half-past twelve, 
where welunched. Many Arabs and their 
tents were visible in the distance. In all 
this trap region the basaltic rock shows it- 
selfin abundance. We passed under Hunin 
at half-past one, and crossed the Ain el 
Dab, or “ the golden fountain,”—the name 
of which suggested the fountain near Je- 
rusalem, around which Sir Walter Scott 
throws so much of romance and sentiment, 
—the Diamond of the desert, in his “ Tal- 
isman,” a tale of the Crusades, 

An interesting feature of this day’s 
journey was the large Bedouin camp 
through which we passed. The tents 
were black and spread on poles; they 
were closed on the windward side by 
matting made of the papyrus cane, which 
grows in abundance along the “ Waters 
of Merom.” The goat-hair covering of 
the tents, the black sackcloth, was thrown 
back on the eastern or sunny side, and 
the chiefs and their followers lay basking 
in the sun, while the women went back- 
wards and forwards among the tents en- 
gaged in their domestic concerns. The 
site of the tents commanded a fine view of 
the Huleh, which covers at least 150,000 
acres, Passing in front of the tents, we 
saw men and women sitting and reclin- 
ing in various postures, looking out on 
the children and young cattle scattered 
upon the lawn-like slope of ground that 
ran down to the water-courses below. 
In the centre of one group of reclining 
Arabs, was a woman, clad in a red robe, 
the garment of distinction. She was no 
doubt the queen of the camp. A large 
flock of camels feeding upon these green 
pastures and beside these still waters, ad- 
ded another element to the scene. The 
little camels were most ludicrous in their. 
appearance, and made us laugh in spite 
of ourselves, for a baby camel is the odd- 
est, funniest thing that walks. One little 
camel, just able to stagger about, and too 
young to handle itself, seemed, to regard 
its long legs as stilts, and not as a part of 
itself. The blankets that were thrown 
over their backs had holes in the centre, 
through which the growing hump pro- 
truded. We noticed that the hump on the 
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back of the maternal camels was of very 
diminutive size, and learned that in giv- 
ing suck the hump of the female camel be- 
comes absorbed. Another juvenile camel, 
who succeeded after mariy trials in dou- 
bling himself up and lying down, seemed 
to be all neck, and looked like an ostrich 
in repose. The day previous we saw o 
younger camel carried in a blanket, sus- 
pended from its mother’s back; it was 
tied up in the position assumed by a camel 
when lying down; in this way, the bones 
become adapted, while soft and pliable, 
to the various gymnastics required of this 
ungainly creature in after years by its 
altitude and length of bone. 

The picture of the Huleh, as it lay 
smiling in the sunlight on that April 
morning, was one to be remembered. 
Groups of Arabs ploughing with buffa- 
loes were busy at intervals all over the 
plain. Every man carried an ox-goad, 
seven feet long, with a knife-like termi- 
nation with which to clean the plough- 
share, and to stimulate the activity of the 
quadrupeds, Some of the goads were 
ornamented at the upper end with a rat- 
tling chain, the noise of which had much 
the effect of bells upon the necks of horses 
and mules, The thickly-wooded hill-sides 
of Naphtali, hung over us on the right, 
while the Huleh stretched away to the 
left, an immense grazing region of clover, 
wild oats, etc. We passed another Arab 
camp, with thirty tents in the foreground, 
and a hundred more in the distance. One 
tent,probably the sheik’s, was large enough 
for fifty people. One stately woman at- 
tracted our attention. She was of middle 
age, and clad in a loose, flowing robe, and 
as she passed in front of our cavalcade, in 
going from one tent to another, she car- 
ried her head in a grand style, ind gave 
many other signs of being the Sitt, or the 
first lady of the camp. On the other side 
of our path, were three Arab maidens, 
who seemed curious, but modest, and had 
no beauty to speakof. One bedawy, fat, 
not fair, but forty, stood at her teni-door 
by her husband and children, all smil- 
ing, and showing their white teeth, which 
gave their dusky faces a cheerful appear- 
ance. 
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We lost our road to Kades, (Kadesh- 
Naphtali) and resolved to go on to Melha- 
ha, a fountain on the border of a papyrus 
marsh in the lake, which is seven miles long, 
and, in its greatest width, six miles broad. 
Herds of buffalo were bathing in the 
pools, and several encampments of the 
Ghawary Arabs, who cultivate this plain, 
were seen to the left of our road. The 
women were engaged in cutting, drying, 
binding, and stacking the papyrus reed, 
for the manufacture of matting and huts, 
while the young men were riding at full 
gallop through rich fields of wheat play- 
ing their national game—the jereed, or 
throwing the lance. Towards sunset we 
passed the tomb of Joshua, which was 
visible a hundred feet above us on the hill. 
I noticed that the point of the hill that 
runs down to the marsh had been fortified 
in former times, for large stones were still 
standing on wall foundations, Wecamped 
by a flour-mill, which was worked by the 
Arabs with the water-power of the Mel- 
haha, and had fresh fish for our dinner 
from the “waters of Merom,.” The 
miller told us that they paid the govern- 
ment for the use of the water-privilege 
twelve caravans of wheat per annum. 
April 19th.—We spent the night bat- 
tling with mosquitoes, where Joshua 
fought his third and last battle with the 
Canaanites; the servants were occupied 
in watching our horses, and in keeping off 
the thieving Arabs by loud singing and 
an occasional gun. One hour and a half 
brought us to the point at which lake 
Huleh gathers itself into a narrower and 
deeper channel and forms the Jordan. 
The banks were lined with the papyrus, 
good specimens of which I selected for my 
cabinet. We had passed through rich fields 
of wheat, which covered thousands of acres 
of fatland. Wild oats, mustard, and thistle 
grew in great profusion, the bushes reach- 
ing higher than our shoulders while 
mounted, and concealing game in abun- 
dance. The traces of wild boar were fre- 
quently seen, but we could not get near 
enough for a shot, the jungle being too 
thick for rapid following. At 9 o'clock 
the Jordan cut loose from the leading- 
strings of the lake, and began to run alone. 
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Both banks were heavily lined with pa- 
pyrus, while the river ran on deep and 
still till it reached the bridge of Biniat 
el Yacoub, (the bridge of the daughters 
of Jacob) where it sprawls and rolls it- 
self in the grass like a boy just out of 
school, 

Before crossing over to the other side of 
Jordan, let us stop here and look at this 
remarkable river. We have seen some- 
thing of the Orontes at its source, before 
it reaches the plain of Antioch, where in 
ancient times it watered the kingdom of 
Seleucia, and something of the Abana, 
that makes the plain of Damascus a fer- 
tile garden. We encountered the Litany 
or Leentes, which takes its rise, like the 
Orontes, near the ruins of Baalbec, as it 
broke through the Lebanon range to reach 
the Phenician plain at Deir Mimas, flow- 
ing beneath the castle-crowned cliff of 
Belfort or Kula es Shukif. These rivers 
may be considered as the principal rivers 
of the ancient kingdoms of Syria, Damas- 
cus, and Phenicia respectively, but the 
river before us is pre-eminently the river 
of Palestine. 

More than 100 miles in length,it descends 
rapidly through its whole course, and emp- 
ties into the Dead Sea, whose surface has 
a depression of more than 1,300 feet be- 
low the ocean level. The whole valley 
through which the Jordan flows is one 
huge rupture in the earth’s surface, vary- 
ing from 100 to 1,300 feet in depth. From 
the source of the river at the base of Her- 
mon to the borders of Edom, this valley 
is a right line, and remarkable physical 
phenomena are visible throughout its en- 
tire length; it is a vast longitudinal 
crevasse in calcareous and volcanic rocks, 
and appears to have been caused by the 
forcible rending and falling in of the aque- 
ous strata, resulting from the eruption and 
elevation of the basalt, which bases it al- 
most from its commencement to the Dead 
Sea, Watery corrosion or abrasion can 
have had little influence in its formation, 
The great alterations in its surface com- 
menced probably, though this is a disputed 
point, anterior to the historic period, and 
terminated, in the opinion of some respec- 
table writers, in the catastrophe of So- 
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dom.* The asphalt thrown up from the 
bed of the valley, the sulphurous vapors, 
and the hot baths at Tiberias and else- 
where, all claim the attention of the geol- 
ogist. The mountains are shaken at in- 
tervals on both sides of the river by vol- 
canic action, and earthquakes have visited 
every generation of people who have lived 
near its course. Safed particularly has 
suffered much and often, and seems to be 
one of the principal centres of the disturb- 
ing agency which in all past ages has been 
at work in tumbling these mountains from 
their base, overturning cities, and causing 
the heart of man to quake for fear. The 
hot springs of Gudara and Callirrhos, like 
those of Tiberias, reveal something of the 
internal convulsions which occasionally 
burst forth in the overwhelming of an en- 
tire population. Much of the awful im- 
agery of the Bible was doubtless taken by 
sacred writers from these physical phe- 
nomena, which constituted probably the 
occasion of some of the solemn occur- 
rences mentioned in it. 

The Jordan at its source springs from 
a region of perpetual snow, and disappears 
into a mysterious lake, a hundred miles 
away, in the climate and amid the pro- 
ducts of the tropics. It lies beneath the 
level of the ocean and is absorbed by a 
sea that has no outlet,—it is a marvel and 
a mystery, and is without a parallel among 
all the rivers of the world. Until its 
streams are gathered together in the 
waters of Merom, it can hardly be called 
a river. Unlike the Barada, which is 
lost in a lake on the plain of Damascus, it 
does not lose its distinct existence, but, 
supplied by its own stream, and by the 


* Tgneous irruptions may explain the actual 
growth of hills and platforms of lava, and 
earthquakes may rend a rock, divert a water- 
course, or turn a level into an uneven tract, 
but we have no historical evidence, or authori- 
tative testimony that the Holy Land was 
ever visited by volcanic action properly so 
called since the first history of man; and the 
earthquakes, though numerous and destruc- 
tive, have perhaps never left traces capable 
of being identified with any certainty a cen- 
tury after their occurrence.—U. 8. Exploring 
Expedition, 
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springs in the adjacent limestone cliffs of 
the Lebanon, it avails of the depression in 
the valley, which begins here, and de- 
scends in its collected volume and with 
great rapidity for 300 feet into the Sea of 
Galilee, ten miles away. Nor is it lost 
in this larger lake, which seemed destined 
to absorb its waters. It gathers itself 
once more, and plunging through 27 rap- 
ids, through a descent of 1,000 feet, 
through the last stage of its tortuous ex- 
istence. Though only 60 miles to the 
Dead Sea in a straight line, by the infinite 
multiplication of its windings* the river 
extends 200 miles, in its seeming efforts 
to break through the double wall of moun- 
tains which hem it into its narrow bed, until 
it gives up the effort in despair, and dying, 
is buried in the Dead Sea. 

The sacred features of the Jordan are 
more familiar to the young people, who 
in some of their hours at home read in 
their Bibles and Sunday-school books of 
the events that transpired along the banks 
of the river, on the borders of the lake, 
and the Sea of Death into which are 
poured its tepid waters, From the patri- 
archs tothe apostles, miracles have been 
performed in its stream and by its side, 
which give to it a hallowed character and 
a place in the affections of Christian peo- 
ple to which no other river can lay claim. 
Three times its torrent was stayed to let 
God’s people and prophets pass over to 
the other side; Naaman was cured of his 
leprosy by its healing virtues, and on its 
surface floated the iron axe which was 
made to rise miraculously from its bed. 
Its central lake was the scene of many of 
Christ’s labors and supernatural achieve- 
ments. He walked upon its waters, and 
subdued the raging billows. He slept in 
one of its boats, and filled the net of his 
incredulous disciples with fish from its 
bosom; while upon its shores the sick 
were restored to health, the lame made 
to walk, the ears of the deaf unstopped, 
the eyes of the blind were opened, and the 
dead raised to life, Christ himself was 


* The Jordan is quaintly characterized by 
the chronicles of the English Expedition as 
“ The crookedest river what is.” 
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baptized in the Jordan, and the Holy 
Spirit descended in the form of a dove, 
while the voice of the Father was heard, 
saying, “ This is my beloved Son.” 

We crossed over the “bridge of the 
daughters of Jacob,” (a name for which 
it is difficult to account) and I stood for 
the first time in my life on the other side 
of Jordan, The bridge is built of black 
volcanic stones, has three arches, is fifty 
paces long and ten wide, and is a very 
substantial structure. Robinson says, 
“Tt appears to be later than the time of 
the Crusades, and was probably erected 
in connection with the great caravan 
road from Egypt to Damascus, with its 
numerous khans. The writers of that 
period speak only of a ford of Jacob ; ac- 
cording to a legendary tradition or sup- 
position, that the patriarch here crossed 
the Jordan on his return from Mesopota- 
mia.”* The natives told us that this 
bridge was built about 200 years ago by 
Isnan Pasha. Haj Talib, the toll-keeper, 
assesses three piasters or twelve cents on 
every camel load, and one anda half piaster 
on every donkey load, half camel load, 
and on every six to eight mids of wheat; 
the wheat being worth about fifty cents 
per mid, Five thousand camels, he told 
us, pass this bridge every month, and the 
annual income of the bridge is not less than 
$4,000 per annum. Safed, he said, had a 
special privilege at the bridge, and her 
people paid no toll, although they are 
obliged to pay a tax of five piasters for 
every sheep killed for food. The bridge 
is within the jurisdiction of the governor 
of Acre. This passage of the Jordan was 
of great importance in the era of the Cru- 
sades, The charge of their castle was 
committed to the Templars, but Saladin 
stormed it, and put the garrison to the 
sword, 


* Robinson, vol. ii. 441-2, Abulfeda, about 
A. D. 1300, calls the spot Beir Yacob, (House 
of Jacob) and the ford, El Ajran. Robinson 
says the bridge has four pointed arches, and 
is 60. paces long by 16 feet in breadth, and 
refers to Burchardt and Cotoireus, but I feel 
sure that my description is correct, and I find 
that my journal is confirmed by Dr. Thom- 
son’s Land and Book, p. 402, vol. i. 
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On the eastern side of the bridge stand 
the ruins of an immense khan, erected 
probably before the middle of the 15th 
century, and is the fifth on this great pub- 
lic road after it enters the plain of Esdrae- 
lon at Lejjun. There is a paved walk 
15 feet wide from the bridge to the en- 
trance of the khan; this edifice might be 
rebuilt at little cost, for the stones are 
there, lime is cheap, and masons may be 
found at Safed, three hours distant, This 
series of khans afforded the only accom- 
modation for man and beast found in this 
deserted and sometimes dangerous coun- 
try for many years, and their ruin must 
always be a source of regret to the trav- 
eling public, who do not choose to avail 
of the steamer route via Alexandria and 
Beirat. 

A Syrian khan, or caravanserai, has no 
resemblance to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
or any other inn or tavern in America, 
It has no parlor, dining or reading room ; 
no kitchen, laundry, or bar-room. Im- 
agine a hotel shorn of all these occidental 
appendages, and generally of one or two 
stories, cut in half, from the roof-tree to the 
ground, Supposing that the hotel is built 
around a great central open court; you 
now have in each of these divided halves a 
pretty good idea of an oriental khan, 
where man and beast may lodge, a tra- 
der sell his wares, and a tired traveler find 
repose, And yet there is no maitre- 
d’hétel, no cook, no chamber-maid, no 
“boots,” no hacks at the door, no barber- 
shop on the corner, no news-venders’ 
stalls, The rooms are entirely unfurnish- 
ed, and every inmate is supposed to bring 
his bed, his provisions, and even his fuel, 
to cook his own dinner, to set bis own 
table, and to litter his horse or camel, He 
is not even supplied with cooking uten- 
sils or a stove. ‘The word khan is from 
the Persian, and means a lodging for the 
night ; but in Syria it became a fortress 
and a market-place, a refuge from rob- 
bers, and a shelter from everything but 
Jleas. 
With these stones, on the other side of 
Jordan, I think we may rebuild this khan. 
Let us see. It should have a high wall, 
for this is of the first necessity ; and this, 
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I believe, was the first stage in the pro- 
gress of khan-making. The increase of 
travel and merchandise found the open 
fields too exposed for a night's lodging, 
and so when the traders among the Ish- 
maelites grew strong, they fenced in con- 
venient spots, near some spring or stream, 
or under the shade of trees, for their pro- 
tection at night. And next, we must 
have a range of arches, an open gallery, 
and an inner court, and possibly a watch- 
tower. Outside the wall, we must have 
some sheds for the shelter of animals. In 
the centre of the court should be a foun- 
tain, in which men and animalsmay drink, 
dishes be washed, clothes cleaned, and 
feet bathed. And if we wish to give our 
khan a modern appearance, we might 
throw a roof across, and build the walls 
higher. It will not then be anything but 
a country khan, like that in which the 
brethren of Joseph slept when the money 
was found in their sacks. The khan of 
the towns is far more pretentious, and 
those at Cairo, Damascus, and Beirdt are 
in reality a compromise between a great 
tenement-house and a bazaar. These last 
are raised for money, and as a specula- 
tion ; but the fine old khans, el Lejjun, el 
Tujjar, el Minyeh, Jubb Yusef, el Jizr, and 
others which once adorned the great ca- 
ravan routes between Egypt and Damas- 
cus, were monuments of piety and pity, 
built by generous men, like Girard of 
Philadelphia, and Cooper of New York, 
without thought of gain, and were almost 
as sacred in character and as durable in 
material as our own Cooper Institute, 
insane asylums, and other benevolent in- 
stitutions, Even when the wars of races 
and religions swept the towns from these 
routes, the khans were permitted, by 
common consent, to remain, just as an 
hospital is allowed to stand in our land, 
as a secular building sanctified by its 
noble use. An oriental khan was usually 
built by a prince or sheik, and always by 
men of wealth. The famous Haroun and 
Saladin are remembered and blessed as 
the greatest builders of khans, just as 
Jacob is remembered for his well, and 
Fakireddin, the great Druse chief, for the 
planting of a grove. But when the khans 
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were left to the traders and the common 
Arabs, they became dilapidated, and 
since the opening of Greek and Latin 
convents, they have become less numer- 
ous and important, Sometimes a ruined 
khan is the only vestige of man’s work- 
manship to be found in a morning’s ride, 
and like this at “Jisr Binat el Yacoub,” 
it serves to keep alive, even among the 
roving Bedouins, some knowledge of an- 
cient and famous localities, Hotels were 
a thing unknown among the Arabs, 
whose hospitality has always been pro- 
verbial and patriarchal ; but when lodging 
could not be furnished by the sheik in a 
house or tent, on account of distance, the 
erection of a khan would satisfy all de- 
mands, and met the necessities of the age. 
In the present day, when a great host of 
Europeans and Americans pass through 
Syria every year, the khan gives way to 
the canvas tent, and the village sheik, if 
he takes any notice of the Frangees, 
contents himself with sending them a 
sheep for their dinner. Tiberias was six 
hours to the south of us, but that town 
did not constitute the objective point of 
this day's ride. Good pictures were tak- 
en of the bridge while we stood upon it, 
and after presenting our compliments to 
the obliging toll-collector, we went on 
our way to Safed, that city set upon a 
hill which cannot be hid, This section 
of the Jordan valley is not always secure 
from prowling Bedouins, but since the 
flight of ’Akil Agha and his horde of 
hungry Arabs, security is successfully 
maintained by the Turkish troops, posted 
at intervals along the river. Leaving the 
bridge to “ the daughters of Jacob,” (who- 
ever they may be) whose shades were no 
doubt greatly disturbed at the sight of 
our photographer at work, we began, an 
hour before midday, to rise by an easy 
ascent to a fine table land, which we 
found carpeted with bright crimson flow- 
ers, the anemone and poppy. The pic- 
ture that met our eyes, as we reached 
this rich plateau, was one of no little agri- 
cultural interest, Scores of teams were 
ploughing the fertile soil in every direc- 
tion, and here I saw, for the first time, 
twelve yoke of oxen ploughing together, 
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as in the case of Elisha, when the mantle 
of Elijah fell upon him, Women were sow- 
ing wheat, and Arab trains were passing 
us on either side; some of the men were 
carrying young donkeys, too small to 
walk, in their arms, and their women car- 
ried saucepans and other cooking utensils 
on their heads, These were probably 
Arab gypsies, or vagrant families, slough- 
ed off from wandering tribes who gained 
their livelihood by pillage. More activity 
prevailed here than I had seen for many 
days, and flocks of black goats and fat- 
tailed sheep added variety to the scence; 
while peasants in the distance with their 
cattle, standing out against the sky on the 
horizon, gave the background of the pic- 
ture an unusual effect. 

Twenty-five minutes from the bridge, 
the Safed road turns off west, from the 
Tiberias road, and runs for some time al- 
most parallel with it, and then inclines 
to the right. After passing the villages 
of Mogara (caves) and Djounoon, upon 
the slopes of Jebel Canaan, we found the 
wherewithal to lunch in a_ beautiful 
wady; and my friend strolled with me 
to a point where we could take a view 
of the country around us, Gamala, on 
the other side of the Sea of Galilee, the 
broad, generous slopes of the Jaulan, the 
Golan of the Bible, and the mountains of 
Hauran away off to the east, were all 
spread out before us, as we stood upon 
the hills of Naphtali, the border land of 
Israel. This “Galilee of the Gentiles” 
was ever the Garden of Syria, and might 
become that of the world. It has more 
variety of scenery and climate than any 
of the other tribes. Everything grows 
here, and while the hills at the north are 
bleak and wild, and the plains at the 
south are crisp and parched, the Galilean 
tells and wadies are all aglow with fresh- 
ness and beauty. The odor of the orange 
blossom fills the air, parks of oak and 
clumps of cedar are found on the hill- 
sides, vineyards and cornfields are visi- 
ble at every turn, and there is no sign 
of desolation or sterility, from the base 
of Hermon, where the Jordan rises, to 
the blue sea, into which the green hills 
pour their generous streams. We left 
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the olive trees and the purling stream of 
the wady with a sigh; but as we rose a 
thousand feet or more, we saw Tabor in 
the distance, and the interest of the scene 
was enhanced by the addition of Lake 
Huleh and the Sea of Tiberias, as we 
reached the highest point of Upper Ga- 
lilee, From this point we descended 
150 feet or more, through sequestered 
rocks, groves vocal with the music of 
birds, gardens redolent of the rich flora 
of these fragrant hills, and by numerous 
fountains that made the soil rejoice in the 
blossoming of spring-tide. And now, 
through an opening in the hills, we saw 
Safed north of us, with its scattered 
clusters of houses, strung like beads 
around the neck of the mountain, the 
summit of which was left bare by the 
terrible earthquake of 1837, 

The story of this sad event was told 
me by the Doctor, who visited Safed as 
a member of the Beirit Relief Commit- 
tee, and labored among the dead and dy- 
ing in administering to the wounded and 
terror-stricken survivors. The ruin of 
the town was complete. Built upon the 
side of the mountain, which is so steep 
that the roofs of the houses below formed 
the street for those above, the shock 
dashed all to the ground, and the highest 
fell on the next below, that upon the 
third, and so on to the bottom, burying 
each successive row of houses deeper 
and deeper under accumulated masses of 
rubbish, Four- fifths of the population 
lay under the ruins, dead or dying, on 
the night of that fearful New - Year’s 
day. Tiberias was also visited, and it 
was found that 600 persons had perished 
under the ruins, Other smaller towns 
were entirely destroyed, and, singular as 
it may seem, villages in their immediate 
neighborhood were left untouched. My 
friend mentioned also a church in one of 
the villages that fell in upon and crushed 
the entire congregation during the hour 
of service. My own experience in earth- 
quakes has been slight, having been 
shaken out of bed early one morning 
in 1858, but without any other dam- 
age than the shock to my feelings in 
finding the other occupants out of the 
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hotel at Ras Beirdt, standing out in the 
corridor in a similar state of alarm. This 
trembling of the earth makes one shudder 
in spite of all philosophical stoicism. 
The recent shakings in the Island of St. 
Thomas and in South America, and the 
eruptions of Mount Vesuvius, indicate that 
this fearful foe of man is still at work. 
The lesson of warning is lost, it seems, 
upon the living witnesses of these catas- 
trophes, for the Doctor assured me that 
in 1837 it was frightful to witness the 
intense selfishness and the hideous ras- 
cality developed. The survivors in the 
surrounding villages left their friends to 
die amid their own crumbling houses, 
and hurried to Safed to strip the dead and 
plunder the living. Ibrahim Pasha sent 
a detachment of troops from Acre to 
protect the poor Jews from robbery and 
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murder; but they themselves were utterly 
callous in regard to their fellow-sufferers. 
After the Relief Committee had labored 
day and night to build an hospital, they 
were obliged to pick up the wounded and 
carry them with their own hands, or to 
pay their surviving friends exorbitant 
prices to do it! Gibbon tells of earth- 
quakes that visited Syria during the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire. One 
of these ruined Beirit, when the famous 
law-school of Justinian was in its prime. 
These historical facts are of practical in- 
terest, and they have had a palpable ef- 
fect in Beirdt upon the Church-building 
Committee, who have altered the propor- 
tions of the new church tower, with refer- 
ence to the possibility of an earthquake 
in our day. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


Ar this season of the year, as the trav- 
eler meets in the streets of St. Peters- 
burg or Moscow the Russian peasants, in 
their coats of coarse brown cloth or of 
sheepskin, with their legs swathed in 
cloths, bound round and round by the 
cords which fasten on their bast sandals, 
men and women looking alike, he at once 
recalls the wild-looking figures of Dacians 
and Sarmatians, which he has seen in the 
bas-reliefs on Trajan’s column. Nor is 
this resemblance, which was first noticed 
by the elder De Ségur, merely accidental, 
for a careful comparison will show him 
that those figures must be portraits of 
ancient Slavonians, the ancestors of the 
modern Russian. Conservatism—adhe- 
rence to traditions—is pictured on their 
faces and in their dress. But it would 
be rash to condemn them on this account 
as incapable of progress, before inquiring 
if they do not possess some original germs 
of progress, some ideas, more or less de- 
veloped, which are part of modern civili- 
zation. 

The Russian peasant is usually fair, 
with light or brown hair, parted in the 
middle and rather long, blue or gray 
eyes, a full round face, with a thick short 
nose, large lips and good teeth, and is 


short and thick-set. He is, however, 
sometimes tall, and in the south of Russia 
has a darker complexion, and black hair 
andeyes. Red hair is very unusual. His 
beard grows slowly, and often, when he 
is thirty, he has only a few straggling 
tufts of hair; after that it seems to take a 
sudden development, and the old men 
have long and shaggy beards, which serve 
as a protection against the cold. The 
men, especially the young men, are often 
very handsome; the women rarely so, 
though occasionally in certain villages 
one may find a real beauty, The man 
wears a pair of loose baggy breeches, 
tucked into his boots, if he has any, and 
over it a shirt, with loose sleeves, girt 
about the waist with acord. The habit 
of wearing the shirt outside of the breech- 
es is a peculiarity of all Slavonic people, 
even the Poles. The Russian proper al- 
ways has the shirt fastened on the left 
side of the neck, with three small but- 
tons. The Little Russian fastens it in 
front in the middle. The shirts and 
breeches are usually of some coarse 
home-made cotton stuff, or of cheap ca- 
lico, generally pink or red. If the weath- 
er is cold he puts on a long caftan of 
coarse cloth, This is usually without a 
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collar, and cut very sloping in front, like 
a dressing-gown, It is apparently the 
same as the Tartar and Asiatic Khalat, 
In winter he wears, beside, a coat of 
sheepskin, with the wool inside. When 
new this is very handsome, as it is always 
embroidered round the neck and down 
the front. But, however clean it may be 
inside, and it does not always contain 
fleas, the outside is soon dirty and greasy- 
looking. His feet in summer are bare ; in 
winter he wears high boots of felt or 
leather, or winds cloth round his legs, 
and wears a sort of sandal made of basket- 
work, of the inner bark of the linden, 
His head is covered with a sheepskin 
cap, sometimes with the wool very long 
and shaggy, or with a tall felt hat almost 
brimless. On a holiday or Sunday the 
peasant is very gay; his breeches are of 
black velveteen, his boots polished and 
crinkled, his shirt red cotton or silk, and 
he wears a waistcoat, and a short sleeve- 
less coat of dark blue cloth, or of black 
velveteen, and has on his head a janty 
little cap edged with the ends of peacock 
feathers. 

The costume of the women varies more 
than that of the men in the different pro- 
vinces ; but there is always a saraphan or 
petticoat, usually striped in red, blue, and 
white, which is girt over the white shirt 
just beneath the breasts, or above them. 
Over this there is usually worn a white 
apron as long or even longer than the 
petticoat. Ifthe saraphanis tied above the 
breasts, the apron is tied below, and the 
form looks like a seriesof bags. Thehead 
is covered with simply akerchief, usually 
rather large; but on all grand occasions 
the kerchief is small and of silk, and only 
conceals the back hair; in front is a dia- 
dem or kokoshnit, embroidered with silver 
or gilt. In the governments of Novgorod 
and Yaroslav it is always covered with 
real pearls, and is often of very great va- 
lue. The best saraphans too are trim- 
med with gold or silver galloon, or with a 
kind of home-made lace, Every girl has 
around her neck numerous strings of 
beads, each string of a different color. 
She wears, too, very large ear-rings. The 
men also, sometimes wear ear-rings, often 
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only in oneear, ‘The dress of the peasant 
woman is the court costume, and is al- 
ways warn by the ladies on state occa- 
sious. In winter the women wear sheep- 
skins and boots, and are only distinguish- 
ed {from the men by the handkerchief over 
their heads, Before the weather gets 
quite so cold they wear a little cloth 
jacket lined with fur, the skirt of which 
is very short, and is so plaited as to make 
a ruff standing straight out around their 
waists, presenting a very funny appear- 
ance. »@ 

The peasants like society, and are al- 
ways collected in villages; since the 
emancipation they flock to the cities, es- 
pecially in winter. It is exceedingly rare 
to find a peasant living in a solitary cot- 
tage in a spot remote from neighbors, ex- 
cept sometimes in the case of foresters, 
who are obliged by their occupation to 
live in that way. These villages, espe- 
cially in the northern and central parts 
of Russia, have an almost uniform ap- 
pearance. Ata little distance you see a 
collection of low brown huts, placed ap- 
parently very close to each other, but 
stretching irregularly over a large space, 
The ragged thatch of the roofs, and the 
rude sheds and palisades, give a look of 
carelessness or unwonted destitution. 
But in their midst, high over all, rises a 
white church, with green roof and silver- 
ed dome; with a tall and often graceful 
belfry standing close by. The church is 
as neat-looking as the huts are unkempt, 
and the onion-shaped domes and the large 
frescoes of saints on the outside walls 
show you that the village, whatever si- 
milarity there may be in er respects, 
is neither in Eastern Germany nor in 
Poland. As you approach you pass the 
last trees and clumps of bushes; the fields 
of rye and wheat are much smaller, and 
divided into regular oblong patches, with 
other grains, and you come to some small 
plantations of potatoes and cabbages, or 
diminutive orchards of little cherry or 
apple trees. The country road widens 
into a broad street, which in wet weather 
is a slough of mud or a pond of water, 
in which the half-naked children are 
wading, holding up their shirts almost 
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above their heads. The houses are some- 
times of brick, but usually of wood—huge 
logs put together with the utmost neat- 
ness, and with the joints carefully packed 
with oakum and clay. The lintels of the 
doors and windows, and the gables, are 
nearly always carved, sometimes very 
handsomely. The houses are always 
thatched with straw or reeds. The house 
is built in the corner of a court, with 
thatched sheds for the horses and cattle, 
the whole surrounded by a palisade of 
interlaced twigs. The outside door leads 
intoa portico in the court, from which the 
house is entered through another door. 
There are usually two rooms, open to the 
roof, in which live a family of a dozen 
persons. In one corner is a huge brick 
stove and oven, the top of which is the 
most grateful bed. There is, however, 
usually one rude bed for the master of the 
house. The rest of the family sleep on 
the floor, or on the benches which go 
round the room close to the wall. There 
is a large square wooden table, and some- 
times one or two rude chairs. In the 
corner nearest the door is a triangular 


cupboard, often richly carved, for the 
holy pictures, and there is in the better 
houses another for such few articles of 
glass and earthenware as the family pos- 


sess, There are nearly always some 
coarse lithographs of saints and heroes 
on the walls, and among the latter always 
one of the Emperor, and now of Kom- 
naissarof too, the peasant who saved the 
Emperor from the assassin. Other fur- 
niture there is none, except the loom and 
spinning-wheel, the cooking utensils, and 
the inevitable cradle, composed of a 
square board hung from a beam by strings 
at the corners, like the pan of a balance. 
There are two or at most three windows, 
very small, and with double sashes in 
winter. The floor is sometimes of hard 
clay, but usually of boards. Where wood 
is very abundant, as on the upper Volga, 
the houses are much better and larger, 
being often two stories high. I+ is very 
rare, except in Little Russia, to see a tree 
in the village, or any plant or vine about 
the houses, All the fruit and vege- 
tables are cultivated like the grain, in 
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fields at some little distance from the 
village. 

The food of the peasant is very simple, 
being composed chiefly of black rye bread, 
buckwheat grits, cabbage, and kvas, a 

-drink made of fermented rye. Fish is 
eaten at all times except the severer fasts, 
meat but rarely. Potatoes are now a 
standard article of food in some provinces, 
On this almost wholly vegetable diet the 
peasant thrives, and is almost always very 
strong and stout. His round face shows 
that he does not starve himself. The 
meagre food of Lent, however, and the 
subsequent repletion during Easter-week, 
produce much sickness. It is not poverty 
which causes this diet, for it is something 
demanded by the climate. No Russian, 
however high his rank, is able to get 
through a dinner comfortably without the 
black bread, and will generally take also 
the buckwheat, the cabbage, and the kvas, 
if he can get them. The acidity of the 
bread is thought to preserve the people 
from disease. The usual dish for din- 
ner is stchi, or cabbage soup—in Little 
Russia beets are substituted—which is 
placed in a large wooden bowl, around 
which the family gather, each dipping in 
his round wooden spoon or his piece of 
bread. Tea is drunk more universally in 
Russia than in any country out of China, 
The peasants use a coarse tea, pressed 
into the shape of bricks, which is brought 
overland and sold very cheaply. 

During the summer the peasant rises 
and goes to bed with the sun, Both men 
and women are at work all day in the 
fields, About the middle of September, 
when the harvesting is over, they begin 
to use lights in the evening. They think 
candles too costly, and use them only in 
their lanterns outside. In the house they 
burn a thin strip of birch wood, called a 
lutchina, which is held between three 
nails on a tall support, the cinders falling 
in a dish set beneath. It burns with a 
bright flickering blaze, but requires con- 
stant renewal, The loss of time occasion- 
ed by this costs more than the candle 
During the long winter evenings the wo- 
men spin or weave, and the men carve 
wooden objects, if they have no trade, 
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or make their linden sandals, The wool- 
beater pursues his trade from house to 
house. He has a large wooden bow with 
a very thick string, which he rests against 
the wall and keeps the string in constant 
vibration by striking it with a heavy 
notched block of wood. The wool, which 
is placed immediately beneath, is caught 
up at each vibration and torn apart, and 
falls into the basket in foaming flakes, as 
well carded as if by a machine, This bow 
keeps up a constant music, and as the 
wool-beater is usually a jolly fellow and 
sings at his work, he is in great repute, 
and his coming is a sort of festival. He 
gets well paid, too, for his labor, With 
the Russian peasant, as with the rest of 
us, the winter evenings are the chief time 
of intellectual enjoyment. While the fam- 
ily are working, some old woman usually 
tells fairy tales and legends of the early 
heroes, such as Ernslau Lazarevitch, Rob- 
ber Nightingale, and Hero Ivan. The 
young girls sing. They usually collect on 
stated evenings in one house, beginning at 
one end of the village and making the 
round, 

There is something very peculiar in 
these Russian songs. They are always 
plaintive, and usually in a minor key, and 
end in a peculiar cadence. Many of them 
are set in the old Greek modes, rather 
than in any modern key ; and, what seems 
very strange, it has been found that one 
of the few fragments of Greek music 
which remain—a chorus in an ode of Pin- 
dar—is note for note the same as a popu- 
lar Russian song, “In the field a birch- 
tree stood.” The burden of these songs 
is usually love, and often unhappy love. 
They seldom rhyme, and the words are 
often repeated over and over again with 
slight variations. Here is one: 

“ Lutchina, little birchen lutchina, 

Why dost thou not burn clearly, O little 

lutchina ? 

Why dost not burn clearly, not burn clearly, 

Dost not light? why dost not light? 

Hast thou, O little lutchina, not been in 

the oven? 


Not been in the oven, or hast thou not been 
dried, O little lutchina? ” 


On every holiday and Sunday evening 
during the summer, the girls and young 
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men form into a ring and walk slowly 
around, joining hands, and sing the khor- 
ovod, a sort of choral dance. The song 
turns always on love, and is exceedingly 
plaintive and beautiful. The music of the 
khorovod and the song of the nightingale 
rest always in the memory of the trav- 
eler as two great elements in the charm 
of a summer evening in the country in 
Russia, 

The Russian peasant is a singular com- 
pound of laziness, activity, carelessness, 
and good-nature. When he chooses to 
work he works well and with a will, but 
he must be allowed his own ways, and 
frequent breathing-spells. He seems to 
have no sense whatever of the value of 
time, and finds it difficult to comprehend 
how new methods can be better than 
the old, or machines than hand labor, 
At first he will break and put out of order 
all the agricultural machines, not from ill 
will, nor entirely from stupidity, but from 
his natural carelessness and his dislike to 
new-fangled notions. When he is once 
accustomed to them he will treat them 
carefully and even invent methods of re- 
pairing them. I have seen a peasant near 
Voronezh who was as proud of the new 
patent plough which he was using as he 
was of his horses, The climate demands 
more work to satisfy his necessary wants 
than elsewhere. But for luxuries he has 
little desire, and when he has worked 
enough to supply himself with fuel and 
food for the winter he stops. The innu- 
merable festivals allowed by the church 
are a great temptation and obstacle to 
him. Beside Sundays there are forty-three 
fasts and festivals—non-working days, 
when even the manufactories and gov- 
ernment offices are closed. Then there are 
fifty-six lesser holidays, on which the 
people are apt to be idle; and ten to one 
the peasant is good for nothing on the 
day after a holiday, as he has probably 
been royally drunk the day before, I re- 
member once asking a boy how many holi- 
days there were in the year: “They do 
say,” he replied, “ that there are only two 
days that are not holidays.” The peasant 
is shrewd, makes a good bargain, loses 
few opportunities to make or save mon- 
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ey ; yet at the same time he is singularly 
improvident. He allows his house and 
barns to go unrepaired, he neglects to 
keep up the stores of grain for a bad har- 
vest, he will spend his last kopek in the 
drinking-house. Serfdom is probably 
more to blame than he himself for this. 
With his equals he is generally honest. 
He will always steal from his master, and 
will lie on the slightest provocation, These 
two traits mark also the negroes at the 
South. His greatest fault is drunkenness. 
At about the same time with the eman- 
cipation, the duties on liquors were un- 
wisely lowered. Drinking-houses were 
started everywhere, and drunkenness as- 
sumed alarming proportions among the 
rural population. The vodka, the usual 
liquor, is the same as our rye whisky, 
though not usually so good, and is very 
strong. The love of liquor is a national 
failing, and nowhere, unless in England 
and America, is the practice and habit of 
drunkenness so widespread, The govern- 
ment have at last taken the alarm, and 
measures are now being taken to reduce 
the number of places where liquor may 
be sold, and to raise its price. There are 
some other points in which not muchcan 
besaid for the morality of the peasant. 
Chastity is a virtue which is much more 
esteemed than observed. In many parts 
of Russia there exists a practice similar to 
that known to English law as usus prime 
noctis ; but in this case it is the father of 
the bridegroom and not the master who 
enjoys the privilege. In the villages 
along the high-roads and the great rivers, 
syphilitic diseases are very common. In 
Little Russia, however, in respect to chas- 
tity, no fault can be found. 

Perhaps the most striking and agree- 
able trait of the Russian peasant is his 
abiding good-nature. He is almost al- 
ways smiling, is ready to oblige you, and 
is at once good friends and on almost 
terms of equality with you. He will get 
angry and pour out a torrent of verbal 
abuse, but he rarely turns to blows, and 
in the middle of his tirade will perhaps 
break out into a laugh and use entreaty 
or persuasion, When he is drunk he is 
never furious, but is always mild, tracta- 
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ble, and good-natured—even affectionate. 
It is impossible to be among these simple- 
hearted people without becoming much 
attached to them; and nowhere does one 
treat his servants so much as his equals 
as in Russia, They are always ready to 
talk, and youare amused with them; you 
may be angry and vexed at their slow- 
ness or seeming stupidity, but you don’t 
doubt their willingness to assist you, and 
their good-nature disarms you. Their 
sympathy in all the accidents that befall 
you is equally pleasing; and if you go 
on a journey, the very manner in which 
they kiss your hand and wish you a fervent 
“Go with God!” shows that there is 
something more than the mere relation of 
master and servant. Uncivilized as the 
Russian peasant” may be, he is seldom 
brutal. The statistics of crime show a 
very small proportion of brutal crimes, and 
even cruelty to animals is not common, 
Indeed there is little malice in the Rus- 
sian nature. He is always ready to par- 
don and forgive, no matter how deeply 
he may have been injured. Patience is 
one of his great characteristics. He can 
endure ill-usage, ill-fortune, and hunger 
with a sort of religious stoicism, always 
expressing his trust in God, and saying 
of every accident, “ Nitchevo, that is noth- 
ing.” This same disregard of evil, in- 
difference to chance, can also be seen in 
the young noble who stakes all his for- 
tune on the turn of a card, or resolutely 
leads a forlorn hope, and to the entreaties 
of his friends exclaims, “ Nitchevo, nitchevo,” 
In fact the word itself is a sort of index 
to the Russian character. 

Yet in spite of his stoicism even the 
Russian peasant has strong passions. If 
he is happy, he is very happy; if he is 
unhappy. he is wretched, Suicides for 
love are by no means uncommon in the 
villages. It is perhaps the strength of 
passion which makes holidays so neces- 
sary tohim. He is willing to be kept 
down ever so strictly to hard work, pro-_ 
vided only when his festival comes he can 
“breathe out,” as his phrase goes, to 
the utmost, and give himself wholly up to 
pleasure. The Russian nobles are noted 
for their politeness of manner, but cour- 
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teousness is no less common among the 
peasantry. That they rise and uncover 
when a superior approaches, is perhaps a 
relic of servitude ; but when one peasant 
lad meets another on a country road, or 
when a porter in Moscow meets an ac- 
quaintance, he always takes off his cap, 
and in case of a good friend kisses him. 
There is, too, a certain amount of deference 
shown to women. The salutation is 
always “ Brother” or ‘‘Sister.” All this 
is so contrary to the careless nod or gruff 
greeting seen among the common people 
in most countries that it is one of the 
first things the traveler remarks in the 
streets, 

There are yet two traits which deserve 
mention—one because it is not withouta 
parallel at home, and the other because 
it has recently been denied. These are 
inquisitiveness and restlessness, The 
peasant has still a nomad nature, which is 
by no means opposed to a social instinct. 
His attachment is more to his family than 
to his village or immediate surroundings. 
He is ready at any time to move, himself, 
his house, or the whole village. This 
may be an inherited disposition, or it 
may be that with a landscape so flat and 
uniform as in Russia, and with the sur- 
roundings of one village repeatirf& them- 
selves about another, he does not feel 
the same attachment to locality as in most 
countries. 

Under serfdom it was difficult for the 
peasants to move about, though the vil- 
lages were often changed from one part 
of an estate to another, and the masters 
often found it more advantageous to 
provide their serfs with passports, and 
let them go, on condition of their annual 
payments. Since the emancipation they 
are constantly moving around, There is 
every summer a great change of popula- 
tion up and down the great rivers, They 
build a bark and load it at one place, go 
as seamen to the destination, whether 
Saratof or St. Petersburg, and then by 
means of their co-operative societies find 
employment and alivelihood. The chief 
revenue of the railways from passengers 
comes from the third-class tickets, the 
most of which are sold to peasants. This 
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last summer there was a vast emigration 
movement on foot toward the rich lands 
of the south-east. This was agitated in 
nearly all parts of Russia, poor and. rich 
provinces alike, and was only prevented 
by quick action of the government, who , 
feared an entire depopulation of some of 
the northern and central provinces. 

The inquisitiveness of the Yankee, and 
of the Scotchman, is proverbial, but it is 
nothing to that of the Russian. It per- 
vades all classes, from the noble to the 
peasant. The stranger, whom you meet 
on the road, will always begin the ac- 
quaintance with, “‘ Where from and where 
to?” and will then ask all the details of 
your life, your family, and your business. 


‘But he himself is by no means reticent: 


without the slightest provocation he will 
tell you what his sister died of, or why 
his brother's wife ran away, or about the 
curious adventure of his uncle, to say 
nothing of his own most intimate history. 
This makes traveling in Russia very amus- 
ing, and one can pick up agreat quantity 
of valuable information on every topic 
without the trouble of asking. The Rus- 
sian is essentially talkative, bavard, and 
speechmaking. 

The Russian peasant is by no means so 
stupid as he is often called. The children 
learn well and are bright and intelligent. 
One often meets with old men whose talk 
is entertaining and instructive. An in- 
tellectual business capacity often enables 
them to rise in the world. Bakénin, 
one of the richest manyfacturers at Mos- 
cow, began life as a weaver. Gubénin, a 
wealthy and successful railway contractor, 
was a serf. Even in the higher intellectual 
walks the Russian peasantry can show 
their fair share of self-made men, They 
produced Pososhké6f, the political econo- 
mist of Peter the Great's reign, who anti- 
cipated the leading ideas of Adam Smith; 
Lomonésof, the savant and poet; Radist- 
chef, an eminent writer of Catherine's 
time. Koltséf and Nikitin, both remark- 
able poets, were peasants of Vorénezh. 
Shevtchénko, distinguished both as a 
poet and painter, was a serf and even a 
lackey. The women, however, are dense- 
ly stupid—a bad thing for the advocates of 
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‘woman's equality, as they are here sub- 
ject to the same conditions as the men. 
They share his labor, and have no dis- 
criminations made against them. 

With small rude means the peasant can 
effect great results. Give him his time 
and his own way, and he will work won- 
ders, This was what astonished Harriet 
Martineau in Egypt, and what she called 
“savage energy.” Give a Russian pea- 
sant an axe, and he can build you a strong, 
warm, nicely-finished house, with a pro- 
cess astonishingly rude. The Russians 
make the largest and best-toned bells in 
the world. I saw one day a beautiful 
large bell, the sides covered with reliefs 
and inscriptions, which weighed enor- 
mously, and was with difficulty drawn on 
a sledge by forty horses, who had to stop 
every moment to rest and take a new 
start. When the bell arrived at the church, 
there was a simple apparatus of beams 
and ropes, which an old muzhik arranged; 
the leader began to sing a song, when 
they came to the chorus the crowd of men 
pulled, and in amoment the bell was safe- 
ly landed and slid nicely into its place in 
the belfry. When the Luxor obelisk, 
which is 72 feet high and weighs about 
120 tons, was brought to Paris, on a ves- 
sel especially prepared for it, the best 
French engineers devised a complicated 
arrangement to raise it on a pedestal 13 
feet high, and thought it such a triumph 
of mechanics that they engraved the 
whole process on the pedestal. The col- 
umn of Alexander at St. Petersburg— 
a granite monolith 84 feet high, 14 feet 
in diameter, and weighing 400 tons—was 
floated down from Finland on a raft, and 
was raised on a pedestal 25 feet high by 
the simplest means, under the direction 
of a common peasant. 

The handicraft of the peasants is aston- 
ishing. To say nothing of wood-carving, 
and fabrics in silk, wool, and cloth of 
gold, you can buy at Tula pistols equal 
in'workmanship to fine English ones, and 
the gold and silver filagree work is equal 
to that of Genoa. The muzhik can in 
twelve hours learn to manage the most 
complicated machines of a cotton factory 
without further assistance. This quick- 
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ness of comprehension, combined with 
his restlessness causes him to change 
often his trade, a thing which injures the 
quality of Russian work. 

A paragraph has recently been going 
the rounds of the newspapers, which, 
like many others, has excited a good deal 
of amusement in Russia. It was to the 
effect that “such was the stupidity of the 
brutalized Russian soldiers,” that they 
were incapable of learning the use of the 
new breech-loading arms, etc. The gen- 
eral capability of the peasant can hardly 
be injured by his becoming a soldier. 
Bad as it may be to take so many men 
from agricultural work, their new trade 
by no means “ brutalizes” them. In every 
barracks there are schools, in which the 
recruit learns to read and write, and the 
improvement in appearance and intelli- 
gence is manifest to even the most care- 
less observer, after the recruits have been 
six months in service. Discharged sol- 
diers are in great demand for every kind 
of work, The magnificent shots which 
were made before the Emperor at War- 
saw last fall, are a practical answer to the 
libel on the soldier’s intelligence. 

The Russian is almost the only lan- 
guage in which there is no patois, In 
Little Russia and in White Russia there 
is a different dialect, the language of the 
people there having been influenced 
somewhat by the Polish. Even these 
can be understood with little trouble by 
any Russian. But throughout the rest of 
Russia the peasants speak with perfect 
grammatical correctness their complicated 
and racy language, with slight variations 
in idiom and pronunciation in different 
provinces, A foreigner could leern Rus- 
sian in a peasant village, and yet talk the 
language of society. The genius of the 
language, and the shrewdness and 
worldly wisdom of the peasant, have 
given rise to a multitude of proverbs. 
Dahl has collected more than thirty 
thousand, But so pithy is the ordinary 
talk of a peasant. that thousands of other 
phrases are worthy of being classed as 
proverbs. Among these are great num- 
bers of sayings about the weather, and 
the crops, such as are current among 
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American and English farmers, and there 
is hardly a day in the year that has not 
a half-dozen sayings or prophecies, “ If 
it snows on Epiphany, there will be a 
good harvest: if it is clear, a bad one.” 
“As the weather at Candlemas, so 
the weather in spring.” “On Elijah’s 
day (July 20-—August 1) there is thun- 
der and rain.” “If there is a good road 
on Christmas, there will be a good har- 
vest of buckwheat.” Many days are ap- 
pointed by custom for certain things. 
The peasant never bathes in the riv- 
ers before the day of St. Agrafena the 
bather, (June 23—July 5) nor after Eli- 
jah’s day. He commences the hay-har- 
vest on St. John’s day (June 24—July 6). 
Oy Elijah’s day he begins to gather peas ; 
on St. John the Faster, to gather turnips. 
There are also some of the same supersti- 
tious sayings that are found among West- 
ern nations: “On St. John’s night the 
fern flowers;” “On St. Peter’s day the 
sun dances,” and many others. 

How far it is fair to call the peasant 
superstitious is hard to say. Some who 
know him well say that he is not nearly 
so superstitious as the ignorant class in 
Ireland or Germany, or as the lower 
class of proprietors in Russia. Among 
the 30,000 proverbs collected by Dahl 
there are not more than 600 which re- 
late to superstitions, and the majority of 
these belong rather to what is called 
folk lore, signs of good or bad luck, or 
cures for slight ills. As examples of the 
latter are: ‘“‘ To rid your house of beetles, 
put as many as there are dwellers in 
your shoes, and grind them to powder on 
the road.” ‘‘In autumn bury the worst 
fly iu the ground, and the rest won't bite.” 
The peasant is deeply and profoundly 
religious. He carries his religion into 
daily life more than the rest of us; he 
often crosses himself and repeats prayers. 
This is by some called superstition—not 
quite truly. However, many of the 
saints have merely taken the place of the 
old pagan gods, and there are some relics 
of old pagan rites. Such are the jump- 
ing over bonfires on St. John’s eve, and 
the ceremony for defending a village 
against the cattle plague. 
Vou. IX.—2 


This is very 
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curious, At midnight a widow is har- 
nessed naked to a plough, and with a 
procession of women armed with rakes, 
spades, etc., draws a furrow about the 
village. They carry a cock, a cat, and a 
dog, and among the songs—some of them 
obscene—which they sing, is this, “‘ Pest, 
cattle-pest, do not hurt our cattle; we 
bury thee in the ground with cat, dog, 
and cock.” No man must be present; 
any who meet them have to run for dear 
life. The peasants do not believe at all 
in ghosts, though they do in evil spirits, 
in charms, and in witches, Even lately 
witches have been brought before the 
courts ; and they were sentenced to short 
imprisonments as for a breach of the 
peace. These witches are generally 
women who delight in displaying their 
possession by the evi! spirit by scream- 
ing and fainting at the “Cheruvimi,” a 
certain part of the Mass. A witch or 
sorcerer will not rest in the grave, the 
sarth will not hold him, until a piece of 
aspen-wood is laid over him. Among 
evil spirits are the lyeshii, or spirit of the 
woods, who attracts and misleads; the 
rusalka, or water-sprite—both symbol- 
izing the attractiveness of the woods and 
waters—and the domovoi or house-spirit, 
on whose head are laid all those misdeeds 
which we ascribe to the cat. It is to 
protect houses from the domovoi that 
holy pictures with a lamp before them are 
in every room. Thisis a custom to which 
foreigners always conform for the sake 
of the servants. The domovoi, like the 
German house-spirit, is not always evil. 
The only trace of a belief in ghosts is 
that the spirit of the dead is thought to 
remain about the house for forty days, 
till the forty - day mass is said, and a 
small piece of bread is placed for it each 
night before the holy picture. Drivers 
and sailors are the most superstitious ; 
among other things the former have a 
horror of cross-roads and graveyards— 
the favorite haunts of evil spirits—and the 
latter are very much frightened if any 
one whistles on the water. Many of 
these beliefs are dying out, and one or two 
boys whom I questioned one day said: 
“Only old women believe in such things,” 
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Religious earnestness often goes so far 
with the Russian peasant as to lead him 
to dissent—though any deviation from 
the Church is strictly forbidden—and he 
then gives way to the wildest vagaries 
and fanaticism. The number of dissent- 
ers is comparatively small, about 2,000,- 
000, but there are more than forty sects, 
some exceedingly curious, and every year 
or sO a new one sprigs up. 

The peasant is born with a certain 
capacity of organization, and a tendency 
toward association, which render his fu- 
ture full of hope. The village is a com- 
munal society, and all,the land is held in 
common and redistributed from time to 
time among the members, when need 
arises. It is governed by a stdérosta, who 
is elected by the peasants, and is clothed 
by law with judicial powers, Whenever 
@ peasant is an artisan he belongs to an 
artél, or co-operative association, which in- 
structs him, finds him work, and provides 
him with lodging and a common table. 

The peasant is now free, but it is dif- 
ficult to judge accurately about his con- 
dition. Doubtless the whole 
better off since the emancipation, but 
there are many places where he is not 


he is on 


so well off. In some of the northern 
and northwestern governments there 


have been bad harvests for several suc- 
cessive years. The communal stores of 
grain, which the masters were formerly 
obliged to keep full, were soon exhaust- 
ed, and the peasants had not foresight 
enough to replenish them. During the 
last winter there was, therefore, much 
suffering from famine. The peasant has 
not yet become fully habituated to depend 
entirely on himself, and in some cases he 
regrets the loss of that second god—his 
master. But in the manufacturing, and 
in the richer agricultural provinces, his 
condition is certainly much improved. 
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He has to pay no rent to his master, and 
in the last autumn has been able to re- 
ceive as high wages as three rubles a day. 
This was, however, owing to exceptional 
circumstances, He has received from 
eight to thirty-four acres of land, accord- 
ing to the province, either on a perpetual 
lease with the privilege of buying, or 
sold outright. This land is however held 
in common by the village, and there are 
no or very few instances of a peasant 
buying the land personally, though he 
has this privilege. As the emancipation 
weighed very heavily on the proprietors, 
a large share of the taxes was taken 
from them and laid on the peasants, 
The affairs of the proprietors are now in 
better trim, and these taxes are far too 
heavy for the peasants, and it is to be 
hoped that some change will soon be 
The peasants are as a mass still 
is being 


made, 
uneducated, though progress 
made in this direction. The schools in 
the cities are open to the peasants, and 
in many-villages infant-schools have been 
started, There are villages in which, 
owing to the energy and good-will of the 
master, nearly all the children can read 
and write. But such are, un- 
fortunately, too rare, 
cree of the Holy Synod, Sunday-schools 
are allowed and recommended, Many 
have been started in the Government of 
Lamara, and though the education there 
is too exclusively religious, they will, 
doubtless, be productive of much good, 
Schools for the instruction of the soldiers 
now exist in all the barracks and per- 
manent stations. The peasants in the 
cities are either servants (izoostchiks) 
or artisans, and their education is gen- 
erally much better than that of their 
country brethren, The rudiments of an 
education are by no means uncommon 


cases 


By a recent de- 


among them. 





Shail my poor soul ensnare. 
Such veils the grief, the pain, reproof, 
But cancels not the care: 


Our clinging earth-born heritage we carry every where. 
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To hide my face within its wall, 
To guard my heart with stone, 
Seems almost like an angel call— 
So soothing falls its tone, 
On ear of weary wanderer, bewildered and alone. 


But He who stood upon the mount 
With Satan, face to face, 
Ne’er slaked His thirst at such a fount, 
Nor sought a hermit’s place, 
To shield Him from the weariness of mingling with His race. 


The feast with loving heart He graced, 
Though sorrow chained His breast ; 
His cup too bitter with the taste 
Of human life for rest-— 
Still pouring love and joy as wine for every thirsting guest. 


Then, soul, be thou more like to Him, 
And loving light dispense— 
For, though so unlike Him through sin, 
His cross is thy defense; 
His breast, thy cloistered roof; his poor, thy life’s inheritance. 


And who are all His poor, ye ask? 
Not those in rags alone: 
To count them were no easy task, 
While each lone heart is one, 
Though filling richest spot of earth, the temple or the throne. 


Go forth then in thy daily walk, 
And His disciple be: 
Go teach of Him in gentle talk 
With love and charity— 
Not sad-faced as the hypocrite, but bright and cheerfully. 


And so thy blessing shall be blest, 
Increased return thy share ; 
. Thy griefs shall find a calming rest, 
Thy thoughts a thankful prayer, 
Through Love which links the lower earth unto the upper air. 


Yet never, e’en by thought, reproach 
Those works of holy art, 
Dispensed by saints of any church— 
Christ's church is in the heart— 
Of His unbreathed divinity, the saint, where’er his part. 


And Love has streams all-bountiful, 
In number multiplied, 
Fed at the cross all-merciful 
Of Love, self-crucified ! 
Belief wherein alone can cleanse the spirit earth-defiled. 


Henceforth, my soul! thy hermitage 
Claims universal air. 
No convent roof will add the grace 
Which only comes through prayer 
Elected but by selfless will, the heaven of God to share. 
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MOTHERLESS GIRLS. 


A STORY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL,” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


INDIGNATION, 
“ Mary, I believed thee true, 
And I was blest in so believing ; 
But now, I mourn that e’er I knew 
A girl so fair and so deceiving.” 


In pursuance of this resolution, Mary 
absented herself from Lord Harry for 
three whole days, and contented herself 
with messages, She earned no credit for 
this from Colonel Dalmayne, who had been 
summoned from town on professional 
business; while Lord Harry was conster- 
nated at his isolation. ‘‘ You must really 
go to the poor old fellow, Mary,” said her 
father. “You have accustomed him to 
your visits, and he is ready to lie down 
and die at this falling off. He is abimé, 
consterné.” 

“But, papa, you have been to him.” 

“But, my dear, vain as I may be, I’m 
not awit andabeauty. You amuse, you 
soothe him.” 

“But Laura may go, papa.” Laura 
went; but Laura did not doas well. “I 
believe, Mary, nothing but the sight of 
you will satisfy him. He says he is but 
half comforted unless he has his two prin- 
cesses.” 

“Oh, well, I'll go to-morrow. It is 
rather a troublesome thing sometimes, to 
be a favorite. Sir Thomas More found it 
so in his palmy days, and ingeniously 
feigned to grow more and more stupid, 
and less and less diverting, till—” 

“Till at length he succeeded so well 
that he got his head cut off,” said Laura. 
“T think you may choose a better exam- 
ple.” 

“You are as amusing, to the full, as I 
am.” 

“ No, I'm not, or at all events he does 
not think me so, which comes to the 
same thing. How do you think I amused 
him? By talking of you.” 

“No wonder he found you dull.” 

“ But it was because I saw by his facé, 
his whole mien, that he found me dull, 
that I began talking of you, and imme- 


diately he brightened. If he had known 
you when he was young—” 

“ But I was not born till half a century 
afterwards,” 

“ More than that, if you please, since I 
am but two years younger.” 

When Mary went to him at last, Lord 
Harry bad actually worked himself into 
a nervous fever; and Sorel had a wretched 
time of it. She was shocked at his al- 
tered appearance, his painful voice, his 
trembling frame; and yet directly he saw 
her, a change for the better came over 
him, and he kissed her hand, almost with 
tears of gratitude, for coming. “My 
dearest child, how could you be so 
cruel ?” said he, reproachfully. “I have 
been absolutely miserable in your absence. 
Had it been caused by any unavoidable 
necessity—the illness of Dalmayne, for 
example—I trust I could have been manly 
enough to support it. But to be forgot- 
ten—” 

“But, dear Lord Harry, I wrote.” 

“My idol, you did; and time was, 
when a note would have sufficed me. 
But that was in the happy days, not so 
long gone neither, when I could answer 
your notes, when gay and cheerful images 
came ‘fast as the periods from my flowing 
quill.’ My quill won't flow now, even 
when Sorel dips it, for my poor hand 
won't guide it. You pity me, Mary! I 
see it in your dear face; and it is not a 
pleasant thing certainly to be such an au- 
tomaton, even in the daily little routines 
of life ;. but to be obliged to let that sharp 
fellow break the seal of every letter for 
me, and, while I answer it, to hold the 
ink so close to me that he can read every 
word I write over my shoulder, 

Ah!” and he gave a little shudder. 

Mary quite entered into his feelings; 
and to efface such unpleasant recollections 
laid herself out to please and entertain 
him from real kindness of heart. The 
result was that she left him really better ; 
and he gratefully said at parting, “ My 
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divinity, if I had you always near me, you 
would cure me more effectually than a 
legion of doctors,” 

She returned home cheerful, in the con- 
sciousness of having made another per- 
son so, to find Colonel Dalmayne pacing 
the drawing-room like a tiger in its 
cage. 

“ Mary!” he exclaimed, “I thought you 
never would return; and I have such 
important affairs to communicate to 
you!” 

“Dear Dalmayne, how glad I am to see 
you,” said she, with such unaffected joy 
in her face that his impatience ceased to 
exist. 

“ What is itall about?” said she, throw- 
ing aside her hat and gloves, and sitting 
down. 

“T have been offered a governorship in 
the West Indies,” said he. “ It is a good 
appointment—too good to be refused, and 
the question is, will you go out there with 
me ?” 

“You almost take away my breath,” 
said Mary. “I suppose I must say, 
‘Where thou goest, I will go.’” 

“Tf you will but say that!” cried he, 

“ Well, I don’t know what to think. 
I suppose it will end in that. I should 
like to know a little more about it first.” 

“The salary is considerable—four thou- 
sand a year. I suppose you would con- 
sider that enough?” 

“Oh, of course I should! Only the 
place itself, the climate, the society.” 

“ Society there’s little or none, I believe. 
We must be society for ene another. The 
climate—oh, it’s one of the healthiest of 
the islands, I believe. Of course it’s’ 
hot.” 

“Of course. I wonder what papa will 
think.” 

“Think for yourself, without reference 
to papa. Your own judgment is best 
worth having.” 

“ But, dear Dalmayne, I can’t act with- 
out the advice of my natural guardian.” 

“ You are of age, I think.” 

“Yes, but you must not be so quick 
on me. I cannot run away at the first 
word from those that have been dear to 
me all my life.” 
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“T thought it was a Scriptural injunc- 
tion,” said Dalmayne, “that a woman 
should leave father and mother and cleave 
to her husband, and that her desire should 
be to him—him only.” 

“* Therefore shall a man leave his father 
and mother and cleave unto his wife.’ ” 

“At any rate, I’ve neither father nor 
mother to leave,” said Dalmayne, hastily, 
“and you have only a father who does 
not profess the least sentimentality about 
parting with his daughters by marriage.” 

Mary bit her lip, and said, “There is 
Laura,” 

‘** Laura will marry too, I've no doubt. 
Or she might come out with us.” 

“And leave papa? O, Dalmayne!” 

“He and Lord Harry would take care 
of one another,” said Dalmayne hastily. 

“A very unfeeling speech, I think,” 
said Mary, coloring deeply. 

“T see how it is, Mary,” said he, ra- 
pidly losing temper. ‘You wont go. 
You choose to remain, and rock the cradle 
of declining age; rock Lord Harry’s 
cradle, I mean; your father does not 
want one,” 

“No indeed,” said Mary, with indigna- 
tion. “You have settled the matter 
now, yourself, Colonel Dalmayne. Am 
I to go at a word, at a moment, to the 
confines of civilization, to a deathful cli- 
mate, to have for my sole companion a 
man who can speak thus of my objects 
of affection?” 

“Tn the heat of the moment,” began 
Dalmayne. 

“ Pray, say no more,” said Mary, rais- 
ing her hand in deprecation. “ You have 
precipitated my refusal; you have given 
me no time for deliberation, for consulta- 
tion, for endeavoring to overcome na- 
tural repugnance,” 

“Objections quite in the spirit of 
Bath!” 

“You may be sarcastic if you will; 
you have aggrieved me nevertheless.” 

“ How aggrieved?” 

“ Surely there is no need to ask. You 
began by proposing a momentous step to 
me, and directly I begin to consider it, 
you take umbrage at my consideration.” 

“Tf you will only consider it,” said 
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Dalmayne. “ But remember there is not 
much. time for consideration.” 

“You bid me do and not do a thing in 
the same breath. This is a very astound- 
ing matter to me, Dalmayne. I really can- 
not see its bearings all at once.” 

“What is there to alarm you? You 
know me to be a soldier; were ready, I 
thought, to accompany me to a foreign 
station; here is a splendid appointment, 
such as most persons would jump at; and 
yet, to enhance the value of your ac- 
ceptance, you ungracefully, unkindly hang 
back.” 

“ But supposing papa disapproves.” 

“T’m quite clear there’s no need for 
such a supposition.” 

“Or that I preferred your declining 
the appointment.” 

“ That isindeed too monstrous a thing 
to suppose. No, Mary, you must know 
very well that in declining that you de- 
cline me, for I should have no hope of an 
equivalent ; and I cannot afford such a 
home asI should choose my wife to have 
without it.” 


“Not if your wife preferred a simpler 


home ?” 
“Why no. I think she would have no 


right to ask it. To refuse this governor- 
ship would be to cut short my military 
career at once. I should never get an- 
other step; and I own I have ambi- 
tion.” 

“You offer me no alternative, then,” 
said Mary. 

“ Pardon me ; I am obliged to go, but 
you are not.” 

She was meaning to go all the while, 
but did not like saying so at once. He 
misconstrued her delay, and writhed un- 
der it. “I see you like to behold the 
wriggles of the fish on the hook,” said 
he. “The torments of the hart caught in 
the thicket are pastime to you. Mary! 
if you had any generosity, you would act 
very differently in this matter. It is well 
for me, perhaps, that I learn your true 
character before things have gone further ; 
but it is a bitter lesson.” 

Visitors were announced: in great agi- 
tation he left the room and the house. 
Mary was much fluttered, even agitated; 
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but yet she knew not how completely 
she had let the tide in her affairs escape 
her. She thought they had had one of 
their usual little misunderstandings, and 
that Dalmayne would cool as soon as he 
was by himself, and fly to her and declare 
he had been in the wrong, and she must 
forgive him like an angel. 

“News! glorious news, girls!” ex- 
claimed Captain Beaufort, ‘“ Dalmayne is 
gazetted general.” 

“Indeed? that is news to me,” said 
Mary, flushing. 

“What, did he tell you nothing about 
it?” 

“Not a word. Of course I knew he 
expected it soon or late.” 

“And he is to be governor of Santa 
Lucia.” 

“He has been offered the appointment, 
you mean.” ‘ 

“ Oh, he can’t be such a fool as to refuse 
it, Why the place is worth four thou- 
sand a year.” 

“ Why, then I suppose you will have 
to go out there with him!” cried Laura, 
dropping her work and looking full at 
Mary. 

“That depends,” said Mary. 

“Dear me,” cried Laura, rising and 
putting her arms round Mary, “this is 
very sudden. I can’t think how I can 
spare you.” 

“Nor I, how I can leave you,” said 
Mary, dropping a few tears. Laura cried 
a little too. 

***Pon my soul, I feel for you, girls,” said 
the captain. “It will be a dreadful blow 
to you to part. Butit will be a splendid 
thing for you, you know, Mary. You will 
be the queen of a vice-royal court.” 

“ A very little court, I believe,” said 
Mary. ‘ Dalmayne says there will be 
scarcely any society. We must be so- 
ciety for one another.” 

“Why, that is just what lovers like,” 
said Laura, “ You will have romance and 
position too, You will have nothing to 
regret but papa and me; and though we 
shall miss you dreadfully, the knowledge 
of your happiness and brilliant position 
wili console us; and I suppose it will 
only be for three years.” 
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Mary looked at her wistfully. Was 
not Laura making too sure? And was 
not she treating the separation too light- 
ly? Three years? How much might 
shappen in three years! But visions of 
gayety and dignity were gaining the as- 
cendency over fears and regrets. She 
could not help thinking her father rather 
unfeeling to glory so openly in her pros- 
pects without even a decent shadow of 
reluctance to lose her. Laura’s conduct 
Was more consoling: she was unaffect- 
edly attached to Mary, and would cer- 
tainly miss her terribly ; but with her 
usual lightness, she put everything pain- 
ful in the background, and ran on amaz- 
ingly about the brilliant life of the gov- 
ernor’s lady, till she cast a kind of gla- 
mour over Mary. 

“He has accepted it!” cried Captain 
Beautort exultingly, at breakfast, as he 
eagerly looked at the gazette, 

“T wish he had seen me first,” said 
Mary. 

“ How calmly you take it,” said Laura; 
“ almost coldly.” 

“Oh, I am neither calm nor cold. On- 
ly I feel as if I were about to be swept 
down the stream.” 

“Quite natural at such a crisis, I sup- 
pose he will come early to-day.” 

But he did not come; though Mary 
was awaiting. him till quite late. Her 
head ached violently. - She felt the want 
of a little fresh air to restore her. A note 
was brought to her. She took it eagerly ; 
but it was from Lord Harry, not Dal- 
mayne, 

“T am ill, my dear girl; but you are 
happy; let that atone to me for being 
weary of my life. This sort of thing 
eannot go on much longer. I shall soon 
cease to burthen you. Forgive me for 
troubling you now.” 

“Poor Lord Harry!” said Mary. “He 
is very far from the fact when he calls 
me happy. I cannot go to him; he does 
not even ask it; but I suppose I must 
write.” 

When Richard was summoned, he said 
Mr. Sorel himself had brought the note; 
and was charged with a message to say 
that if it would not too much inconve- 
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nience either of the young ladies, he 
hoped one of them would take pity on 
him for a few minutes. 

“How unfortunate that Laura is out!” 
said Mary. “Richard, tell Mr. Sorel I 
will come round presently, but it can only 
be for a very short time, on account of 
pressing affairs.” She did not think Lord 
Harry would have heard of the governor- 
ship, and was anxious to know how he 
would take it. Richard fetched a hack- 
ney-coach, helped her into it, and mount- 
ed the box. Just as it drove round the 
corner she caught a glimpse of Dalmayne 
turning into the street. She eagerly leant 
forward, but he did not see her; she pul- 
led the check-string; it was too late, 
“ Richard, turn back instantly ; 1 want to 
see General Dalmayne.” 

Most haste, worst speed; the hackney- 
coach wheel became locked in that of a 
costermonger’s cart ; much swearing and 
hallooing ensued; but there was a dead 
lock. 

“Do run after him,” cried Mary franti- 
cally, “and beg him to wait my return. 
Say I am coming.” 

Richard darted off; but soon returned 
out of breath. The General had called at 
the house; but finding she was not with- 
in, had departed. 

“How vexatious!” exclaimed Mary. 
“Then drive on to the square.” 

Lord Harry had heard of the appoint- 
ment and was overwhelmed by it. Not 
a word of remonstrance, but a torrent of 
regrets ; he wrung her hand in his; call- 
ed down blessings on her for all her good- 
ness and sweetness to him; wished it had 
pleased Heaven to spare her to him a 
very, very little longer—it would have 
been quite long enough. She must think 
of her old friend sometimes. 

Mary had a painful misgiving that her 
fate was not so settled as everybody as- 
sumed, This taking for granted and re- 
signation to necessity so tried her that she 
shed tears. He, mistaking them for tears 
of compassionate tenderness at losing 
sight of him, was quite overwheimed, 
bade her go with his blessing, yet detained 
her ; so that it was much longer than she 
had intended when she was able to leave 
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him; and her faltering assurance that he. 


was taking alarm too soon, her departure 
was not at all settled, she had not con- 
sented to it yet—were only received by 
him as kind frauds. 

On reaching home, much troubled by 
this interview, she found that Dalmayne 
had called a second time; ‘and finding 
her still with Lord Harry, had left his 
card for her with P. P. C. written and 
underlined vehemently. 

He went down to Portsmouth that 
night, and embarked immediately. The 
wind had suddenly changed to a favora- 
ble quarter. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


SEPARATION, 


Say, is there any point so nice 
As that of offering advice? 
To bid your friend her errors mend 
Is almost certain to offend. 
Wuxi. 


Or course it was anine days’ wonder— 
a nine days’ scandal too, and in the case 
of some persons, downright slander. Of 
course they inferred that the General had 
given Mary up just at last for some grave 
cause; some said she had proved utterly 
heartless, and meant to marry Lord Harry 
after all, with the well-grounded expec- 
tation of soon becoming a widow ; others 
concluded she must be reckoning on a 
rich legacy; and perhaps her marriage 
with Dalmayne was only postponed. 

Lord Harry heard of Dalmayne’s sailing 
without her with a strange thrill of pleas- 
ure and triumph. The young man had 
not carried off his treasure after all. The 
dear child was spared to him—she cared 
for him. Mary herself was not heart- 
broken, but stunned; her happiness was 
wrecked, She ran over in a bewildered 
way all that had been said and done— 
alternately blamed him and herself—al- 
ternately cleared each: gave it up asa 
hopeless question. She did not feel, even 
now, that she should have liked being 
swept off beyond seas in this impetuous 
way—did not believe she could have done 
it. Perhaps he had been the victim of 
circumstances like herself; perhaps he 
could have explained all had they met. 
Then why could not he write? Surely 
he would write? 
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The only way of stilling the dull pain 
at her heart, and of obtaining rest for her 
throbbing head, was to tell herself inces- 
santly that he would write, by the first 
opportunity. There would be trying de- 
lay ; but then she had wanted delay. Per- 
haps he would even ask her to go out 
to him; perhaps she would even go. 

Laura was in consternation; greatly 
biaming Mary, and greatly pitying her. 
Captain Beaufort was confounded by 
what had happened, and very angry. 
“You have played your cards very bad- 
ly, Mary,” said he. ‘I wish you may 
not have Dalmayne's ruin to answer for. 
Young men are driven to strange courses 
sometimes when they are disappointed 
and reckless. Grant that he was an im- 
patient, hot-headed fellow—why, he re- 
quired all the more humoring! You 
won't readily catch such another prize, I 
fancy. If you do, you had better not 
let it slip this way through your fingers.” 

“Papa, pray don’t talk so. Consider 
my head.” 

“ And consider what the world will 
say, Mary, and the questions I shall be 
asked, and the difficulty I shall find in 
answering them.” 

“ People who can be so grossly indeli- 
cate as to question you on family matters 
deserve no answer but a look.” 

“ Ah, but that’s not my way. I don’t 
answer people by looks; for it’s not the 
way I like being answered. Truth is 
truth,” said Captain Beaufort with virtuous 
emphasis, 

“Truth is truth ? yes, of course,” said 
Mary; “but you don’t know the truth, 
and I don’t even know it myself. Gen- 
eral Dalmayne called here twice when I 
was unfortunately out, otherwise he 
would doubtless have explained things. 
The wind changing in that sudden way, 
compelled him to sail at once. I could 
not possibly have got ready in time had 
I been so minded.” 

Captain Beaufort drummed on the ta- 
ble, and then said, “That being the truth, 
there can be no possible reason why it 
should not be known.” 

“None at all; it might be proclaimed 
at Charing Cross,” 
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“‘ And therefore there is no harm in my 
telling people. I still think, though, be- 
tween you and me, that this isn't quite 
all, and that you have played your cards 
very badly.” 

“Let me entreat you, papa, not to use 
that expression any more about it. It is 
hardly worthy of the occasion.” 

“Faith, the occasion itself is not a very 
worthy one, I think! A lovers’ tiff, car- 
ried to such length as to break off an ad- 
vantageous settlement.” 

“T had no idea, papa, you would be 
so willing to lose me at a moment’s 
notice,” 

Without answering this, he said, “ In 
fact, I know the matter of your quarrel 
by intuition, just as well as if you told 
me. It’s all about Lord Harry; and I 
don’t know that Dalmayne’s umbrage is 
altogether surprising.” 

“Why now, papa, did not you yourself 
desire me to go to bim?” 

“ Just that once; but certainly if I were 
a spirited young fellow, engaged to a pret- 
ty girl always running after an invalid 
old nobleman with as flattering a tongue 
as any in Christendom—” 

“Oh, papa, papa! to turn round on me 
in this way! after encouraging and urg- 
ing me to be attentive to him—” 

“ Attentive? yes; only you see Dal- 
mayne didn’t like it, and you wouldn't 
give up, and he saw you were unyield- 
ing, and took fire and bolted. Well, well, 
Mary, it’s no use crying now. I hope he 
may yet write and make it up; but you 
have certainly made a pretty mess of it.” 

To avoid altercations like these, and be- 
cause she was really ill from distress of 
mind, Mary kept her room for a few days, 
and Laura was very kind to her. To do 
justice to Captain Beaufort, he confined 
himself as nearly as could be expected of 
him to the few facts Mary had given him. 
“Yes, he’s off—the thing was too good, 
you know, to refuse, and he was obliged 
to obey orders; and Mary had no time to 
get ready, and we could not have spared 
her, you know, in that sudden way; so 
they must wait—they’re both young 
enough, The fair wind set in very un- 
fairly! ‘Tis a fair wind that blows nobody 
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any harm, ha, ha, ha! We must reverse 
the adage.” 

Mary felt desolate. She had not a tho- 
roughly religious friend among her ac- 
quaintance; she knew nothing of the con- 
solations of religion. She had a dim idea 
there were such, and wished they could 
be brought to her, but it was only ina 
vague, impotent way. She went to no 
parties; it was not expected of her; all 
her little world knew there had been an 
affair of the heart—or at least a project- 
ed marriage ; and they would have been 
surprised if she had immediately come 
among them. Laura remained at home 
to keep her company, though she found 
it very dull. Captain Beaufort went to his 
card-parties as usual, As for Lord Harry, 
Mary neither went nor wrote to him for 
a while, feeling him to be in some sort 
the origin of her troubles, and not quite 
forgiving him for it, Laura thought his 
case hard, and went instead, and brought 
back kind messages. Lord Harry knew 
her heart was sore, and respected her sor- 
row. One day he sent her a kinder mes- 
sage than usual; saying it would be a 
pleasure to see her face, if she did not 
speak a word. Captain Beaufort had just 
been telling her that people were begin- 
ning to talk strangely of her shutting her- 
self up in this way, and to think that 
either she must have thought Dalmayne 
very much to blame, or that he must have 
thought her so. Stung by this, and rather 
tired of remaining in-doors, Mary resolv- 
ed to go forth. She would begin by call- 
ing on Mrs. Forsyth, a lady she had only 
known recently, whose society was rather 
mixed, comprising some of the gay and 
some of the religious world. Two other 
visitors who had preceded her were talk- 
ing so loudly and eagerly that they did 
not hear her announced. One of them 
was saying, “I would not condemn her 
for going to him if it were for the least 
spiritual good, but merely to amuse the 
vacant hours of a poor old man like 
Lord Harry, with one foot in the grave—” 
“Miss Beaufort!" repeated the servant 
in a louder voice, There was an abrupt 
Mary's heart had for a moment 
stopped beating, and now it was palpitat- 
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ing violently. Mrs. Forsyth came for- 
ward with outstretched hand and the 
kindest manner, There was a little con- 
fusion and bustle, owing to the other two 
visitors hastily paying their parting com- 
pliments and going out, one of them look- 
ing very red, the other darting a search- 
ing look at Mary. When they were gone, 
Mrs, Forsyth took her cold hand in both 
her own, and drew her to a seat beside 
her on a couch. “I am so glad to see 
you,” said she, very kindly. 

Mary was very pale, She almost feared 
to trust her voice. Directly she did so, 
her self-command gave way ; large tears 
coursed her cheeks, 

“T’m so sorry for you. Don't speak,” 
said Mrs. Forsyth, kinder still, if possible. 
“You have had a shock of some sort, I 
understand, and, with all your strength 
of mind, have not yet been quite able to 
get over it. No need for words. I feel 
for you with great sympathy.” 

“Those people,” gasped Mary.—“ Oh, 
who minds those people? They live on 
what they fetch and carry. They have 
no affairs of their own to take interest in, 
and so they meddle with those of other 
people. Everybody values them at what 
they are worth.” 

“T don’t know what they say about 
me—at least I only heard a half sen- 
tence,” said Mary, drying her eyes and 
trying to smile, “only why should they 
talk of me at all?” 

“That is a liberty, unfortunately, that 
nobody can hinder them of; but, if it be 
any consolation to you, they really said 
nothing very bad. Would you like to 
hear the sum total of it?” 

“on,” 

“They said, I knew of course it was 
all off between you and General Dal- 
mayne. Then one corrected the other, 
and qualified the assertion by saying that 
at all events the marriage was post- 
‘ poned,” 

“ Why, of course it is, "said Mary, with 
burning cheeks, ‘“‘when I am here and he 
is on his way to the West Indies!” 

“She said so, and that he had been or- 
dered off at a moment’s notice, and had 
scarcely time to say good-by, and could 
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not.say it, because when he went to 
you he found you had gone to Lord 
Harry.” 

“All that is true, but—” 

“They gave no more facts—the rest 
was only animadversion.” 

“But why—” 

“They called Lord Harry selfish to 
monopolize you at such a time, and you 
very ... very thoughtless of General Dal- 
mayne to be out of the way at such a- 
time.” 

“Why, of course, if I had had the least 
idea—”’ 

“Yes, yes, that is so often the case 
with us all. We so often commit some 
fatal imprudence, when, if we had had 
the least idea of the consequences, we 
would have avoided it. I pity you, my 
dear Miss Beaufort, very much indeed ; 
however, it will all come right, rely up- 
on it. You will laugh at it all some of 
these days.” 

“ Never,” said Mary, in a low voice. 
“ And then, what more did they say?” 

“Nothing. At least, just as you came 
in, Lady Kitty was saying she should 
think nothing of your visits to Lord Har- 
ry if you were caring for his spiritual in- 
terests; which really was laughably ab- 
surd, coming from her, you know, because 
she has always been a complete world- 
ling, and it is only because she would see 
what one or two of our fashionable devo- 
tees could find attractive in a popular 
Methodist preacher, that she went to 
hear him and picked up a few of his 
phrases. But you know a wise person will 
take counsel even from an enemy. I 
have not the privilege of knowing Lord 
Harry myself, but I know him by report 
to be a man of wit and intellect, a good 
deal spoilt by the fashionable world, and 
with very little interest in the world to 
come. At least, that is what I have 
heard—is it correct?” 

“Yes, in a certain sense it is,” said 
Mary. 

“Furthermore, I have been told that 
he, a man old enough to be your grand- 
father, with no young people of his own 
about him, and with the natural yearning 
we all have for the young and ingenuous, 
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has long manifested the most fatherly in- 
terest in you, and your sister, who, with 
your father’s entire concurrence, have 
been to him as daughters.” 

“Yes, that is true, every word of it,” 
said Mary. 

“He has always had failing health, I 
believe,” said Mrs, Forsyth, “and this 
year everybody knows he has had a 
seizure of a very alarming kind, The pub- 
lic took interest in it—the public prints 
gave frequent bulletins—he was not ex- 
pected to live—his recovery caused quite 
a sensation, As he got better, he natu- 
rally was anxious that you and your sis- 
ter should help to relieve the tedium of 
convalescence.” 

“Yes, that is exactly it, dear Mrs, 
Forsyth! ” 

“Lady Juliana told me about it, and 
how kind and daughterly you both were 
to him. She said you contributed very 
materially to his recovery. She was very 
grateful to you.” 

“And he was very grateful, too, I as- 
sure you. More so than there was need. 
For after all, what did we give up tohim? 
Half an hour or an hour of our time, one 
or other of us, daily.” 

“But then you were engaged to be 
married. And your lover, just like a man, 
and a young man, wished to engroess you 
entirely—could make no allowances for 
your old friend—grew jealous of him, in 
fact.” 

“Tf he would ever have been at the 
pains to understand the footing on which 
we were,” began Mary. 

“Why, they do say,” observed Mrs. 
Forsyth, smiling, “that Lord Harry has 
the most beguiling tongue of any man 
living—that his power of delicately flat- 
tering is such as to outweigh, with any 
woman, all the advantages of youth, looks, 
and health.” 

“His flattery never hurts me,” said 
Mary. 

“Flattery is very hurtful, however, in 
itself,” said Mrs, Forsyth; “and I don't 
wonder that General Dalmayne, knowing 
its universal effect, should dread its power 
on you. He might ask himself; how can 
a poor fellow such as I am ever say things 
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that will bear comparison with the pretty 
compliments so gracefully uttered by this 
dreadful old lord?” 

“He is the last man in the world to 
ask himself such a question,’’ said Mary, 
laughing a little. ‘‘ Dalmayne has not a 
bad opinion of himself.” ’ 

“Well, I am very absurd to put words 
in his mouth he is unlikely to utter,” said 
Mrs. Forsyth, glad to see her smile. ‘““We 
will leave him to make his own speeches ; 
and very teiling ones, no doubt, they are. 
You have a gift for letter-writing, I’m 
told. ‘Tis an immense power intrusted 
to some women, I am sure that you will 
not abuse nor neglect it—that your let- 
ters will be even more enchanting to him 
than your conversation—that he will get 
them by rote, and weary to hasten back 
to the writer.” 

A light dawned in Mary’s eyes. “ But 
if he does not write to me,” she said 
slowly. 

“Might not you write first ?” 

“ Well, no; I think not.” 

“You must know best;” said Mrs, 
Forsyth, doubtfully, “ only beware of let- 
ting punctilio mar your happiness.” 

“Oh, I expect to hear from him. And 
I shall rejoice to write in return.” 

“Oh, then, all’s well on that score. 
Absence may be borne very well, if 
there’s no estrangement. Forsyth and I 
were apart five years; but we never lost 
heart. He said my letters strengthened 
and comforted him more than anything 
else did. So may yours do to General 
Dalmayne. Their influence will be puri- 
fying—-they will keep him from seeking 
or yielding to ignoble pleasures. You will 
learn more of each other’s minds than in 
any other possible way. And now, if I 
have not said too much already—” 

“Oh, you know not how I value what 
you say.” 

“One word, then, about Lord Harry. 
To act fairly by General Dalmayne, you 
must conduct yourself in his absence ex- 
actly as if in his presence ; or with more 
caution. Lord Harry really has, or may 
be supposed to have, as Lady Kitty said, 
one foot in the grave; he cannot live 


long; he may die soon. If he were to 
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die to-morrow nvbody would be much 
surprised, You say he is grateful for 
your kindness; might you not give 
him something to be still more grateful 
for, by smoothing the way to hopes and 
privileges of a higher sort—happiness 
that this world can neither give nor take 
away?” 

“T wish I could—but how?” 

“Your own excellent judgment will 
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tell you that. Look for opportunities; 
they will be sure to offer. Some other 
people are coming in to interrupt us— 
how tiresome! And we leave London en 
route for Lisbon to-morrow.” 

“Oh, how sorry I am! —” 

“T am sorry too, but Iam very glad 
to have had this talk, Good-bye, (kissing 
her) my best wishes attend you. I shall 
often think of you.” 


(To be continued.) 
—_—_——_++e—__—__ 


VOICES OF THE SPRING. 


To a well-instructed mind there is 
nothing in the constitution and the course 
of Nature which is without significance. 
Scepticism, in its dark bewildered dreams, 
may empty the universe of God. It may 
see in it only an aggregation of unintelli- 
gent forces, which, for some reason not 
explained, act in a certain orderly man- 
ner; or else, admitting in words the 
existence of a Creator, it may so merge 
him in the Creation, as to make him only 
an impersonal principle of life and power 
—a principle which has neither con- 
sciousness nor will, extept as it embodies 
itself in the forms of finite existence. But 
a rational faith delights in a personal 
Deity. It sees in the order, the life, the 
beauty, and the infinitely varied phenom- 
ena of the natural world the expression 
of his thoughts and the illustration of his 
attributes. 

To one who has such a faith, Nature 
appears as a rich and instructive volume, 
which the Self-existent, the Eternal, the 
Unsearchable has written to disclose 
himself; written of his own good pleas- 
ure, and with intelligent and definite de- 
sign. The lessons so set forth are regard- 
ed as worthy to be profoundly studied. 
Each object has its own particular truth 
to tell, if it be questioned; and each new 
aspect, which is presented by the orderly 
succession of changes occurring in the es- 
tablished economy of the world, is found 
to be suggestive of some thoughts which 
are adapted to afford enlargement to the 
understanding and profit to the heart. 

Most of the sacred writers abound in 
allusions to the objects, the scenery, and 
the events of Nature. They refer to 


them as affording striking and easily ap- 
prehended illustration of spiritual truths 
which they wished to teach. Or, they 
take them as suggestive, either on the 
principle of analogy or of contrast, of 
trains of reflection, which from a starting- 
point in the material and the sensible, 
lead up to the higher realms of thought, 
and bring out the mind into richer and 
broader views of God and of the universe, 
than it had ever obtained before. Such 
a use of the great facts which Divine 
Providence is daily causing to pass before 
our eyes is certainly altogether legitimate 
and proper. 

Is it not true that, in the entire cir- 
cle of natural events which attract our 
notice, there is none more full of interest 
—none that appeals more powerfully to 
the imagination and the nicer sensibili- 
ties—none better fitted to open to the 
mind wide and delightful fields of thought, 
than the coming on of spring-time? How 
beautiful it is! How grateful to all the 
senses are its peculiar influences! With 
what a genial power does it affect the 
finer feelings of all susceptible natures! 
Who—in the sunny days of childhood, or 
in those youthful years when quick affec- 
tions, and longings indefinite but restless, 
and dreamy fancies, bright and warm in 
their ideal coloring, had full possession 
of the mind—has not been conscious, 
when the sweet spring came breathing 
in his face, and waking life and beauty 
all around him, that a more than magic 
spell was working on his heart? There 
are few, we are inclined to think, who, 
even amidst the cares and contests which 
usually fill the active period of middle 
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life, or in the indifference which often 
marks the season of old age, are al- 
together insensible to the peculiar im- 
pressions which the sight of Nature, in 
the process of renewing all her faded 
glories, is fitted to produce. There are 
many who cannot witness this renewing 
of the face of Nature without feeling each 
day new thrills of pleasure stirring deep 
within their hearts. It may well inter- 
est one to look a little into the grounds 
or causes of this pleasure, which the as- 
pect of Nature, in this her reviving season, 
so generally affords. 

It is the result, we believe, in part, of 
a constitutional sympathy with natural 
life, embodied as it is in beauty, which is 
one of the finer endowments of our being. 
This sympathy we believe to be an es- 
sential element of humauity; yet it is 
felt, by different individuals, in almost 
infinitely various degrees, according to 
the peculiar culture or temperament of 
each. Some writers have endeavored to 
explain it on the principle of association. 
We have no faith in any such solution. 
It were as well to say that it is by the 
law of association that the harp-string 
vibrates to the wind. God, the Creator, 
made man a living soul. Life is the very 
essence of our being; and while life it- 
self, and all its manifold phenomena, are 
mysteries, profound and inscrutable mys- 
teries to us, yet certainly it does not 
strike us as unreasonable to suppose that 
life in its highest forms has, by a law 
of its own nature, adirect, immediate, 
instinctive sympathy with life in ev- 
ery form and in all its manifestations, On 
the contrary, such a belief we hold to be 
most truly philosophical, and to be fully 
sustained by an appeal to consciousness, 

The fact, however, that between the 
human soul and living Nature there is 
a quick, and often deep and tender sym- 
pathy, in whatever light it may be 
viewed, is a very familiar one. Like 
other sympathies, it is refined by culture, 
and is rendered more lively and fervent 
by indulgence, Its precise nature cannot 
be expressed in words, The poets, who, 
because they have felt it exquisitely, have 
loved to celebrate it, have rather sought 
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to describe the objects and the scenes 
which kindled it within their souls, and 
the intensity of the delight which it at- 
forded, than minutely to analyze or to 
define the thing itself. Vague as their 
utterances often are, when treating on 
the subject, they are yet sufficiently in- 
telligible to the majority of thoughtful 
persons, because such persons find in 
their own hearts a commentary on the 
somewhat shadowy expressions. It re- 
quired a great poet to express the thought 
so happily; but there are thousands in 
every walk of life who can adopt his lan- 
guage when he says: 


“Thanks to the human heart, by which we 
live; 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and 
fears ; 
To me the meanest flower that blows can 


give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears!” 


With this capacity of having our hearts 
warmed with affectionajte and sympa- 
thetic feeling towards the living forms 
of the material world, it is but natural 
that, when the God of providence returns 
the spring-time of the year, it should, in 
all healthful and well-regulated minds, 
produce an exuberance of pleasurable 
emotions, The grass, that changes the 
leaden dullness of the fields into a life-like 
hue; the myriads of germs that from 
their quickened seeds are starting forth; 
the opening of bud and blossom on every 
tree and shrub; the waking of the flow- 
ers; the gambols of the insect tribes, 
warmed into new animation and activ- 
ity; the cheerful melody of birds; in 
short, the innumerable sights and sounds 
by which all nature proclaims that all 
her processes of animal and vegetable life 
are efficiently and harmoniously advanc- 
ing; all these, both separately and in 
their combined effect, address the soul 
through all the avenues of sense. 

Wherever we look, over the whole do- 
main of vital organization, there is not 
an object but appears to be arraying it- 
self in loveliness, or in some way show- 
ing forth its highest charms, as if by way 
of attracting to itself a share in the affec- 
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tions of our hearts. To this appeal our 
hearts, true to their instinctive impulses, 
readily respond. We not only admire 
the numberless delightful objects with 
which Nature, in her affluence, surrounds 
us, but we love them. Like other be- 
loved objects, they are pleasant to our 
thoughts, exhilarate and refresh our ani- 
mal spirits; even when we are not dis- 
tinctly thinking of them, affect and mod- 
ify the current of our feelings. 

That it has pleased our divine Creator, 
for the augmentation of our happiness, to 
make us capable of such a sympathy with 
the living forms of Nature, and especially 
with those which are most eminent for 
grace and beauty, is certainly a deeply 
interesting fact, and one which most em- 
phatically gives testimony to the good- 
ness of that great and glorious Being. 

Another source of the pleasurable in- 
fluence of the Spring upon us, is found in 
the obvious analogy there is between 
this cheerful season and some of the most 
happy periodseof our lives. It is an 
agreeable occupation of the mind to 
trace analogies. It is especially interest- 
ing to find in outward things, as in a 
mirror, the reflection of our own expe- 
rience, our circumstances, our duties, and 
our interests. When we are able to do 
this, Nature becomes, as it were, a friend- 
ly counsellor. Without articulate lan- 
guage, she seems to talk with us, and to 
whisper words of wisdom to our hearts. 

The Spring is the opening of the year. 
It is the time of incipient life, and 
growth, and action. It is the time when 
everything looks fresh, and fair, and 
hopeful; the season of preparation for 
the future; the seed-time in relation to the 
luxuriance of summer and to the riches 
of the autumnal harvest; and who, that 
ever reflects at all, can fail to see that 
there is a deeply interesting analogy be- 
tween the spring-time of Nature, and the 
spring-time of our lives, in these and sim- 
ilar particulars? In early childhood, all 
our faculties are in the tender bud. In 
youth, they are unfolding steadily, as if 
into foliage and bloom, and giving prom- 
ise for coming years. Then, too, is the 
seed-time of our being. The heart is 
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tender and genial, as the soil when 
warmed and softened by abundant ver- 
nal showers. Whatever is then sown 
will speedily germinate and grow. There 
is a freshness, too, in all the impulses 
that stir the heart. Every aspect of the 
world looks new and fair, and over all 
there seems to fall the light of a soft and 
grateful sunshine. Fancy, like the swal- 
low, delights to try her wing, and revels 
the livelong day amidst the agreeable en- 
chantments which spread themselves 
around her. The future opens itself in 
many a delightful vista before the eager 
eye of hope. Anticipated pleasures smile 
like summer fields in the distance of the 
future, and golden harvests of good, to 
be one day reached and gathered, wave 
in their richness before the pleased ima- 
gination. In short, in all its earlier years, 
our life is a putting forth, a development 
of hidden energies, a preparation for 
other years, and more than in any other 
portion of our days, a conscious luxury 
in all its throbbing pulses. 

But in the progress of human life, also, 
as well as in its beginning, there are sea- 
sons which find a striking analogical il- 
lustration in the peculiar characteristics 
of the Spring. In the wise providence of 
God, itis appointed that many ofthe hopes 
of early life shall end in bitter disappoint- 
ments; thatmany ofits bright visions shall 
fade into thin air; that its pleasant breezes 
shall give place to howling storms, and 
that days of darkness, of bereavement, and 
of tears, should seem, for a time, to have 
put out all the lights that cheered exist- 
ence, and to have changed it to a dreary, 
desolate waste. These are the winter 
seasons of life’s course ; appointed for im- 
portant ends, yet sad and tedious in their 
passing. Happy are they, beyond the 
common lot, whose experience has not 
been marked by something of this sort. 

But on these periods. of despondency 
and gloom there ordinarily soon arise the 
light and cheerfulness of better days. The 
clouds of trouble pass away; affections — 
that seemed crushed revive and put forth 
anew ; joys that had withered spring up 
again, as fair and fresh as ever, along the 
path of life. Again the heavens above 
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us, and the earth around, seem to put on 
a kindly smile; and healing influences, 
like soft, mild winds, come breathing on 
our hearts, until the winter of adversity 
is changed into the sweet spring-time of 
returning prosperity and peace, Then, 
all the happier in the contrast, are the 
halcyon days of cheerful comfort that en- 
sue. It seems almost as if existence 
were commenced afresh. 

Just so likewise in the spiritual life, in 
the experience of those who have been 
born of God, there come delightful spring- 
times, in place of the wintry barrenness 
of cold and dead affections, That is in- 
deed a blessed spring, when in the life- 
lessness of sinful nature the warmth of 
a spiritual vitality begins to glow; 
when the good seed of the kingdom, 
buried long perhaps, begins under the 
quickening influence of heavenly grace 
to germinate; when the graces of the 
Spirit are coming forth like flowers, 
where but a little while ago all seemed a 
rock of ice; when Christian faith and 
hope, like roses opening to the morning 
sun, unfold themselves beneath the con- 
scious smile of God. 

So when, as unhappily occurs too 
often, the tide of spiritual life has ebbed 
in the Christian heart; when duty neg- 
lected has gathered lowering clouds, and 
shut out of sight the Sun of righteous- 
ness; when the appropriate signs of life 
and of growth no more appear to the 
observer ; it is as if the frost of a spiri- 
tual winter had stiffened the vital cur- 
rents of the soul till they could flow no 
more. If in such a state of spiritual 
dreariness and gloom, the breath of God 
revive the cold and cheerless spirit—if the 
divine Comforter warm it again into vi- 
tality—if Christ reveal himself within it 
as the Light of the World, and pour upon 
it and around it an atmosphere of love 
and gladness ; then, too, there is the com- 
ing of a spring, enlivening, bright, and 
joyous in its influences; a season in 
which the healthful activity of tie soul 
returns, and all the beauties of a revealed 
piety put forth anew, and look once 
more as fresh and flourishing as ever. 
Who is there that has trodden long in the 
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ways of God that is altogether without 
some experience of this sort? 

Now, is it not a fact, to which the 
consciousness of every one will testify, 
that it is to this analogy between the 
spring season of the year and such happy 
seasons in our lives that we are to trace 
not a little of the pleasure which we feel 
when we see nature all around us wak- 
ing into bloom? There is a communion 
—almost like the communion of mind 
with congenial mind—between us and 
the natural world. We are charmed to 
see the face of Nature, but lately dark 
and stern, radiant with smiles again, and to 
hear her in her joyousness sending forth 
the voice of mingled melodies, because it 
calls up to our memories those points in 
our past existence on which it is most 
pleasurable to dwell. 

We find still another source of plea- 
sure, which the opening of the spring 
affords us, in the fact that we see in its 
waking life and fresh-born glories a live- 
ly type and illustration of our own es- 
sential immortality. The certainty of 
this great truth we are happily not left 
to rest on any remote and doubtful in- 
ferences. Our own instinctive aspira- 
tions, aided by the many significant and 
suggestive facts which the natural world 
offers to our notice, would probably have 
done but little more than to excite the 
hope of another life, without the great 
and sure disclosures which the revela- 
tion from God has made. But the testi- 
mony of God, especially of the Son of 
God, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
having brought that life to light, we are 
in a condition to observe with profound- 
est interest whatever there may be in the 
course of nature to illustrate or impress 
the delightful truth. The faintest inti- 
mations acquire an emphatic meaning; 
the slightest analogies become forcibly 
suggestive ; sense acts as the monitor of 
faith, and aids her to look confidently up 
to nobler scenes of being beyond the de- 
cay and the mortality which confront us 
everywhere in this sublunary state. 

The peculiar scenery of Spring is es- 
pecially adapted to assist the thoughtful 
mind in gaining lively apprehensions of 
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that bright and imperishable existence to 
which the good shall all awake from the 
corruption of the grave. But a little 
while ago the autumnal blight was on the 
face of nature; all her loveliness, was 
fading; her pale and sickly hues, and 
her fallen and withered leaves spoke to 
the heart only of death. Winter came 
next. Its wailing storms seemed as if 
chanting melancholy dirges above the 
sepulchre of all that was lately fair. But 
now you look abroad upon the world. 
The signs of death have disappeared. 
The vital principle, which seemed ex- 
tinct, survives, and, as if it had acquired 
new energy from brief repose, is putting 
on new forms, investing nature with fresh 
beauties, and exhibiting the wonders of 
a general resurrection of her organic life, 
which had, in appearance, expired at 
winter's chilling touch. The contrast is 
astonishing; the transition excites the 
liveliest admiration, and the heart warms 
with emotions of delight as the stem that 
was left in nakedness puts on again its 
rich adornings of foliage and bloom. 
With such a scene before him, and the 
disclosures pertaining to the future life of 
his own spirit in his memory, one must be 
singularly destitute of imagination and 
reflection who does not recognize, as 
pictured forth in the liveliest manner, 
the momentous waking of his own im- 
mortal essence from the midst of mate- 
rial decay and death to the perfect life 
of the celestial world. Ah! here—the 
thoughtful soul will say within itself— 
here are actual examples of the conjunc- 
tion of life and death. Here I have in- 
stances before my eyes of life, of activi- 
ty and loveliness, arising out of dissolu- 
tion, torpor, and corruption. O joyous 
day! when even so, from this corruptible 
shall come forth incorruption, when out 
of dark cold death there shall spring the 
vigor of perfect life, the freshness of im- 
mortal bloom, the glow of a spotless 
and never-fading beauty! I dwell with 
rapture on these symbols of that new 
existence, the waking into which shall 
indeed be like the breaking of a bright 
and glorious spring-time on the wintry 
desolation of the tomb. I imagine to 
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myself, with thrilling ecstasy, not only 
what I then shall feel in the conscious- 
ness of my own reanimated powers, and 
in all the fresh emotions of a new and 
sweet existence, but also what I shall en- 
joy in seeing hopes that had withered once 
and died, and blossoms of affection that, 
blighted by rude winds, had fallen long ago 
and perished from my sight, all budding 
out afresh, more beautiful than ever, into 
a life whose leaf is never again to wither. 

Such, we say, is the course of thought 
which naturally arises in the mind of a 
reflecting person, when he opens his 
heart to the peculiar influence of vernal 
scenery. To those who never think, or 
whose sensibilities are buried deep be- 
neath the rubbish which unbroken world- 
liness accumulates, all this may be unin- 
telligible. But to those who delight in 
the thoughtful hour, and whose sympa- 
thy with nature is elevated and purified 
by the power of Christian faith, memory 
will testify that such sentiments have of- 
ten been awakened by the returning of 
the Spring; and it will readily be under- 
stood that, in its tendency to quicken the 
instinctive aspirations of the soul, and to 
lead them onward and upward to the 
immortal life above, lies very much the 
charm it has to all susceptible and medi- 
tative minds, 

We will only refer to one more ground 
of the pleasurable influence of the com- 
ing of the Spring. It aids us to form in 
our imaginations the most glorious con- 
ceptions of the loveliness and the de- 
lights of heaven, as the Scriptures reveal 
it to our faith, Who has not felt, when 
from some eminence he looked abroad 
upon a vernal landscape, and feasted the 
eye with its pleasant fields, its winding 
streams and placid lakes, its clustering 
forests and its soft blue mountains; or 
when, with minute observation, he has 
studied the innumerable objects, each in 
itself a miracle of artistic taste and skill, 
which make the filling up of such a scene, 
when all sweet sounds were wafted to 
the ear, and pleasure seemed to flow in 
upon the soul through every sense; who 
has not felt, we say, at such a time, that 
earth, in this its bright array, is itself a 
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paradise? Who ever doubted, with the 
impression of such things upon him, that 
God the Creator has pleasure in the fair, 
and that he delights to multiply the means 
of happiness? Who, when he has seen 
how, in a few short weeks, Nature has 
passed from wintry barrenness to such 
prolific life, and has enrobed herself in 
such a garniture of rich and varied 
beauty, has not been led to think how 
infinitely the affluence of the Eternal 
Mind, in all that can delight intelligent 
creatures, must be imagined to surpass 
the utmost reach of thought? What 
limits can be set to the wisdom and the 
power which can so rapidly perform such 
wonders in our sight? 

But it is one of the grand facts which 
is revealed in the Holy Scriptures, that 
in the fitting up of that celestial world 
where the divine Redeemer dwells, and 
which is to be the home of ali the good 
when immortality shall open on them, 
God has displayed far more magnificent- 
ly than in this transient state, the treas- 
ures of his creative skill. No wonder 
Paul asserts that the things that God 
hath prepared for them that love him 
have never entered into the heart of man, 
except as supernaturally revealed. The 
beautiful and the good are naturally al- 
lied; and there both shall be found con- 
joined in absolute perfection. If, then, the 
life and beauty of our earthly spring-time 
are so lovely, what must the attractions 
be of that imperishable loveliness with 
which, in one eternal spring-time, God 
shall embellish the dwelling-place of in- 
nocence—the abode of his own blessed 
family—the scene in which he will for- 
ever illustrate, to the admiration of the 
universe, his own incomparable perfec- 
tion? How vastly beyond the power of 
the richest imagination to picture to it- 
self the glories which shall be there un- 
folded when he shall give complete ex- 
pression to his own ideal—if so we may 
be allowed to speak—of absolutely per- 
fect beauty; embodying it in forms for- 
ever new, and countless as the moments 
of eternity itself! While itis true be- 
yond a doubt that delight in God and 
holiness will be the highest element of 
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heavenly blessedness, yet who can help 
believing, that in the scenery of the ce- 
lestial world, there will be more than 
enough to justify the language of the 
Scriptures, when they speak of the gates 
of pearl; of the golden streets ; of the sea 
of glass; of the living fountains of water; 
of the river of life, with its banks adorned 
with trees and fruits; of the leaf that 
shall gnot wither; of the day that 
shall know no night; and of the melo- 
dies that shall forever float on the peace- 
ful air? All these, we apprehend, will 
be found to have been but feeble types, 
giving but a faint foreshadowing of the 
divine reality. 

Yet how delightful to be led into such 
a field of thought! How can we not 
find pleasure in that season of the year 
which offers us the most numerous and 
most appropriate emblems, under which, 
in accordance with our present laws of 
thought, to represent to ourselves the 
inconceivable delightfulness of that bright 
land of life and gladness, which, beyond 
the mortal stream, awaits all who are 
truly the followers of the Lamb? It 
would certainly be strange indeed, if, 
when the winter is past, and the rain is 
over and gone; when the flowers appear 
on the earth, the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in the land; the devout and 
spiritual mind should not be led to enter- 
tain sweet thoughts of its not far-distant 
home, in that fair clime where no au- 
tumnal blight shall ever wither, and no. 
winter wrap in his cold winding-sheet 
the remains of perished life. 

It is clearly, the proper effect of Chris- 
tian faith to cultivate the finest feelings 
of which the soul is capable, and to 
open to the imagination and the thoughts 
the richest and the noblest fields By 
teaching us to see in the delightful de- 
velopments of nature, the agency of a 
living, personal, designing God—a God, 
voluntarily and with reference to ends, 
giving expression to divine ideas; by giv- 
ing us lively apprehensions of the.inde- 
structibility of our own essential being ; 
by opening to our vision the. splendors 
of a perfect world above, and. leading. us 
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to recognize in earthly beauty the living 
emblem of the heavenly, the Christian 
Revelation is obviously adapted to give us 
the quickest sympathy with Nature in her 
life and in her loveliness ; to develop into 
high activity our instinctive longings for 
an immortal perfect state; and to excite 
our faculties to the highest possible effort 
in the study of exalted themes. By thus 
bringing the soul into an intimate,famili- 
arity with whatever is fair, and great, 
and holy within the range of buman 
thought, it is, it must be, the effect of 
Christian faith to refine the sensibilities, 
to give enlargement and vigor to the in- 
tellect, and to purify the moral affections 
and desires; in a word, to raise man toa 
perfect manhood, and make him complete 
in the image of God. 

Here, too, we may recognize one of 
many proofs that the religion of the Bible 
is divine. It is a religion for man; for it 
is adapted to make the most of all his con- 
stitutional capacities and to lead him to 
the highest sources of enjoyment. How 
miserably deficient does even the fairest 


form of infidelity appear, if tried by this 
same test; if judged by its appropriate 


effects! The unbelief which rejects the 
notion of a personal God, denies the re- 
ality of any objective revelation, and 
the distinct and personal immortality of 
the soul—what can it do either to ele- 
vate or bless? It strips away the glories 
of creation, and robs the universe of all 
its wonderful enchantments; and what 
does it offer in their stead? Nothing— 
literally nothing! It prates of freedom, 
while it breaks away from truth; but its 
freedom is that of a cold and dreary waste, 
where appetite finds nothing but starva- 
tion—and desire sees only the gloom of a 
desolation on which no hope can ever 
spring. This unbelievers have themselves 
felt and confessed at times. 

The celebrated Dr. Beattie affords a 
striking illustration of the mighty differ- 
ence between scepticism and Christian 
faith, in their influence on the soul, in one 
of his minor poems, taken in connection 
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with a fact in his personal history. He 
was himself originally a sceptic. In this 
state of mind it was that he wrote, as it is 
said, the first part of ‘The Hermit; ” in 
which occur the familiar stanzas :— 


“Tis night and the landscape is lovely no 
more ; 
I mourn—but ye woodlands—I mourn not 
for you ; 
For morn is approaching your charms to re- 
store, 
Perfumed with fresh fragrance and glittering 
with dew. 


‘Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn, 
Kind heaven the embryo blossom will save; 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering 
urn? 
Ah! when shall day dawn on the night of 
the grave?” 


Thus far in his unbelief. Dark, cheer- 
less, sad was the voice of nature then. 
Afterward he believed the Gospel, and 
under its renovating power, he felt his 
soul endowed with wings, and let out to 
fly in a living, joyous universe. In this 
new state of feeling he added the stanzas 
which complete the poem, 


“And darkness and doubt are now flying 
away; 
No longer I rove in conjecture forlorn ; 
So breaks on the traveler, faint and astray, 
The bright and the balmy effulgence of 
morn, 
“See Truth, Love, and Mercy, in triumph de- 
scending ; 
And nature all glowing in Eden’s first bloom ; 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses 
are blending, 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb!” 


Such was the blessed power of a genuine 
Christian faith. Happy they who are taught 
to see and admire in the changeful course 
of Nature, the glory of Almighty God, and 
at the same time to follow the light of 
his Holy Word, which, while it cheers 
this mortal path, and illuminates the dark 
shades of death, will guide to that pure 
world where there abides one everlasting 
Spring! 
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JEAN INGELOW. 


Ir is an interesting fact to the poetical 
student, that two of the most conspicu- 
ous living poets should have been born 
in the same county of England—Lincoln- 
shire. We refer to Mr. Alfred Tennyson, 
and Miss Jean Ingelow. The former has 
reached the zenith of his fame, and is re- 
posing on his well-earned laurels: the 
latter has achieved a reputation sudden 
and unexpected, which places her first on 
the list of living women-poets. 

Lincolnshire is on the east coast of Eng- 
land, one hundred miles north of London. 
It has the river Humber on the north, 
and the Wash on the south, and it con- 
sists mostly of marshes reclaimed from 
the sea, which are called fens. West and 
north of the fens are the moors, a tract 
of slightly elevated land, and beyond 
these the wolds, round hills covered with 
scanty grass. The moist atmosphere, the 
climate, the soil, and the surface, have 
led the inhabitants to develop the agri- 
cultural resources of the county, and it is 
noted for its thorough cultivation, and its 
fine breeds of cattle, horses, and sheep. 

Lincoln is the shire town, and is fa- 
mous for its huge bell, weighing fifty 
tons, and known everywhere as “Great 
Tom of Lincoln.” But it is in the old 
town of Boston that we are especially 
interested. Its origin is involved in ob- 
scurity, but its earliest records show its 
antiquity andimportance, It is a seaport 
at the mouth of the Witham, and in the 
thirteenth century almost rivaled Lon- 
don in commercial prosperity. It em- 
braced Christianity in the seventh centu- 
ry, and was the site of the famous mon- 
astery of St. Botolph, built in 657. The 
present church of St. Botolph was found- 
ed in 1309. It has a bell-tower 300 feet 
high, and this tower supports a lantern 
which is visible at sea from a distance of 
forty miles, 

In this city near the sea; in this low, 
flat country by the sea-shore; in the old 
town full of antiquities and memorials of 
the past, and surrounded by English 
meadows, and washed by a pleasant riv- 
er; with the great church tower, ever 


looming up before her eye, and the sound 
of the sea ever in her ear, in the year 
1830, Jean Ingelow was born. Why she 
was born a poet, and what psychological 
and physical circumstances determined 
the conditions of her exceptional or- 
ganization when compared with the other 
children born from the same parents, is a 
metaphysical question of deep interest, 
Miss Ingelow’s father was a country 
banker, and:a man of culture and refine- 
ment. Her mother is of Scotch descent, 
and was brought up at a place called Kil- 
mundie, in Aberdeenshire, a family-seat 
for many generations. Jean was one ot 
eleven children, and we know very little 
of her early history. She was not a 
precocious child; and was only remark- 
able for a retentive memory. She was 
extremely timid, and easily overawed 
through fear, and would creep away into 
corners to hold communion with her own 
fancies. In the family mansion there 
was a lofty room with a bow-window, 
used for a nursery. It overlooked the 
river, and was the favorite resort of Jean 
and her brother. We can almost see the 
gifted child, as she sat by the window, 
shy and reticent, saying little, but dream- 
ing dreams, and laying up stores of po- 
etic fancies, which in future years should 
reflect the imagery of her youthful 
surroundings, and form the associations 
which should develop her rare genius. 
The merry games of childhood were not 
for her; its careless gayety found no echo 
in the grave soul “which dwelt apart,” 
thinking its own thoughts. Through lone- 
ly hours she watched the ebb and flow 
of the tides, and the white-winged ships. 
The great lighthouse was ever before her: 
here she saw her favorite landscape, the 
low horizon which the sea enclosed, and 
here were the green meadows which 
have inspired so many of her songs. Here 
in the early morning she watched the 
sun rise, when “ the stars were gone, and 
golden shafts came up;” and here her 
fancy became familiar with the boundless 
expanse of green, across which the setting 
sun shone like a ball of gold, while its 
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rays streamed across the sward like “ gol- 
den breath.” 

And so, growing up amid such scenes, 
her natural powers developed by careful 
culture, thinking much and saying little, 
inhabiting a world peopled with her own 
fancies, her childhood and youth passed 
away. Of these years we have little rec- 
ord. We can imagine her hours of weary 
study, her patient perseverance, her trust 
in her own powers, her discouragements 
and renewed efforts, for this is the histo- 
ry of every human being who‘has achieved 
success, 

At last the hour for action comes, and 
in July, 1863, Jean Ingelow published the 
first volume of her poems. The book be- 
came popular at once, and the author, who 
before was unknown td fame, and whose 
very name was considered an assumed 
one, had the happiness of finding her 
poems accepted and her genius apprecia- 
ted. The London periodicals gave flat- 
tering notices of her productions. This 
induced the Beston publishing house of 
Roberts Brothers to issue a reprint of the 
volume in November. The poems have 
become classic, and 30,000 copies of the 
first volume have already been sold; in- 
eluding the illustrated edition and the 
Songs of Seven, nearly 40,000. In 1867 
the Story of Doom was published, and 
the sale of this volume has reached more 
than 10,000. Her prose works are: Stu- 
dies for Stories, Stories told to a Child, 
and A Sister’s Bye-Hours, Many edi- 
tions of these have been sold, in all 
15,000 copies. The sales of her Ameri- 
can publishers have reached 65,000. The 
sale of her writings in England, though by 
no means so great, will bring the number 
to 100,000 volumes. These have all been 
sold within five years, which is a fact al- 
most unparalleled in literary annals, for, 
previous to 1863, the existence of Miss 
Ingelow was comparatively unknown. 

Everything is interesting in the life of 
agifted woman; but Miss Ingelow shrinks 
from notoriety, wishing, as she says in a 
letter to an American friend, “ to be known 
only as a name.” She lives with her 
mother in London. She. leads a quiet, 
unostestatious life, devoting herself to 
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her literary labors, and to works of kind- 
ness and mercy. One of her charities is 
providing a dinner, three times a week, 
for the sick poor, just out of hospitals and 
unable to work. She calls these her 
“copyright dinners,” and concerning them 
she says: “ We have about twelve to din- 
ner three times a week, and hope to con- 
tinue the plan. It is such a comfort to 
see the good it does. I find it one of the 
great pleasures of writing, that it gives 
me more command of money for such 
purposes than falls to the lot of most wo- 
men. I call this a copyright dinner, We 
generally have six children as well as the 
grown-up people each time, and it is 
quite pleasant to see how the good food 
improves their health, We only have 
his dinner three times a week, and let 
each person dine six or nine times, as it 
seems desirable.” 

Those who wish a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the poet, must study 
carefully the character she reveals in her 
poems. It is a chapter in her own life 
which is seen in poor Matt. It is. her 
own loving heart which seeks to guide 
the clouded intellect to a comprehension 
of the right, and patiently labors to give 
amusement and instruction for the lonely 
hours which are brightened by no intel- 
lectual light. It is the deep sorrow of 
the heart over the loss of the brother who 
sleeps in his island home beneath the 
Australian sward, which lends its power 
to the last of the Songs of Preludes. It 
is the soul of a woman singing its own 
joys and sorrows, which speaks from the 
Songs of Seven. It is her wonderful ear 
and lyric facility—it is her eye for the 
beauty and significance of nature, which 
are seen in the first verses of her poems, 
and are skilfully interwoven through the 
whole. It is her tender pathos, her deep 
religious feeling which pervades the whole 
structure of her poems, and which show 
the woman of large brain and deep heart, 
of wide sympathies and exquisite sensi- 
bilities. 

Her poems have acquired a world-wide 
celebrity. Songs of Seven, The High 
Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, The 
Letter L., Brothers and a Sermon, Sup- 
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per at the Mill, and many others, are 
universal favorites. Miss Ingelow has 
been accused of drawing her inspiration 
from Mrs. Browning, Tennyson, and 
Wordsworth, and we easily trace proofs 
that she has carefully studied these models 
of excellence in her own art. But her 
music is not anecho, Itis with her own 
voice that she sings her sweetest songs; 
it is with her own clear, keen eyes, that 
she looks out upon the world. It is the 
landscape of her native shores that she 
reproduces with such charming freshness. 

It is natural to compare her with Mrs. 
Browning. To our ears she by no means 
sings in the lofty strains which thrill our 
souls in the Cry of the Children; neither 
do we recognize the sweet pathos of He 
Giveth His Beloved Sleep; nor the airy 
lightness of The House of Clouds. She 
has not the power to stir in us the depth 
of feeling which comes with sucli force 
from her who sleeps in the Florentine 
cemetery. But Miss Ingelow has not 
reached the meridian of her fame. She 
is only thirty-eight, and we look forward 
hopefully to her future efforts, and the 
renown which will reward her in the 
days to come. 

We have only one more source of infor- 
mation, and this is the revelation she has 
made of herself in the portrait which she 
has prefixed to the “Story of Doom.” It 
is not a beautiful face which looks at us 
from the title-page. The features are not 
classic; the shape of the head comes not 
up to the Grecian ideal, But it is a brave, 
womanly face, with a broad, open brow, 
whose truth and earnestness have an ir- 
resistible charm. There is strong, deep 
feeling in its lines. It is the face, too, 
which created the songs whose music 
gives us an ever fresh delight. The hair 
fulls low around the head, and some one, 
who has seen her, describes it as softly 
silvered with gray. There is character in 
every feature. The eye is fine, and tender, 
and brave. The ear, the chin, the nose have 
ameaning. The combined expression is 
strength, There is self-reliance there, 
and a wonderful power of introspection. 
The mouth, that feature which so often 
spoils the face is full-lipped, and heavy ; 
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one of those mouths which the character 
shapes for good or ill. Here the sweet- 
ness and sadness of the expression show 
the power of heart over will, the triumph 
of discipline over passion. We like the 
fuce, and the eyes look upon us with the 
loving glance of a dear and familiar friend. 

We shall not criticize the poems, which, 
on both sides of the water, have received 
flattering notices of almost universal com- 
mendation, All women especially should 
rejoice at the gifts bestowed upon Miss 
Ingelow, and thank her for the sweet 
lessons of trust and truth she teaches, for 
the moral power which breathes from 
her poems, and for the cheerful spirit 
that pervades them, A brave philosophy 
fills every line in: 

“Tf we be so inclined, that life 
Goes best with those who take it best. 
Hence we may learn 

That though it be a grand and comely 

thing 

To be unhappy—(and we think it is, 

Because so many grand and clever folk 

Have found out reasons of unhappiness) — 

Yet since we are not grand, 

Oh, not at all, and as for cleverness, 

That may be or may not be—it is well 

For us to be us happy as we can!” 

We have before us some verses from 
Miss Ingelow’s poems, written by her 
own hand, and her autograph. They are 
written on delicate note-paper, embossed 
with her well-known crest of the boar’s 
head. The writing is rather illegible, 
small, and cramped, but most delicately 
feminine. The verses are from Con- 
trasted Songs, and we close our article 
with them, for they seem to us a part of 
Jean Ingelow; the production of her 
brain, written by her own hand, the 
magnetic chain which puts in  spirit- 
ual communion our souls and the greater 
soul which would raise and exalt us to 
its own higher level. 

“ Sorrow was a ship, I found, 

Wrecked with them that in her are, 

On an island richer far 

Than the port where they were bound, 

Fear was but the awful boom 

Of the old great bell of doom, 

Tolling, far from earthly air, 

For all worlds to go to prayer. 
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Pain that to us mortal clings 
But the pushing of our wings, 
That we have no use for yet, 
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And the uprooting of our feet 
From the soil where they are set, 
And the land we reckon sweet.” 


——— 0e30 


BOOKS AND READING. 
No. V. 


IMAGINATIVE LITERATURE: 


In our last we had reached the Moral 
Influence of Books and Reading, in dis- 
cussing which we were brought to the 
question so often mooted of the moral 
influence of the so-called works of the 
imagination. We attempted the defence 
of such works in the general, by citing 
examples from writers to whom all men 
pay a willing homage. Our discussion 
was arrested by the half-inquiry, half- 
objection: ‘“ What if the scenes are vi- 
cious, the sentiments are false, and the pas- 
sions are sensual, malignant, or degrad- 
ing? Can it be morally healthful that 
one should be conversant with such pic- 
tures, thoughts, and feelings, especially if 
armed with double energy, and clothed 
with dangerous fascinations by the power 
of genius? Would you have your son or 
your daughter excited by the scenes, in- 
fatuated by the characters, or tempted by 
the words of Byron, Moore, Bulwer, 
Goethe, or even of many that are allowed 
by Shakspeare, Milton, Burns, and Scott? 
In the works of every one of these writ- 
ers, I can point you to many passages 
that should never be presented to a pure 
and virtuous mind. The very contact 
with them must involve some soil or 
taint, if it does not impart corruption. 
To entertain them in any form, to suffer 
them to confront the imagination, or to 
glide before the eye of the mind even for 
an instant, is to be debased and polluted, 
and towards them one should have no 
other feelings than aversion and disgust, 
however splendid or powerful is the ge- 
nius that gilds or glorifies them.” 

This is partly true and partly false. 
What is true is very true, and what is 
false is very false. The moral evil or 
danger in such cases, does not, however, 
arise from the fact that debasing scenes 
or wicked characters are made to stand 
or move before the imagination; nor 
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again, that hateful passions are spoken 
out in venomous or malignant words; 
nor that wickedness acts itself forth with 
complete and consistent energy. 


“There is some sou! of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out.” 


The ground of moral exposure is not 
the fact that evil is painted, nor that it is 
painted boldly; but it is in the manner 
in which it is represented,—whether with 
fidelity to the ordinances of nature, or 
falsely to her eternal laws as written on 
the heart of man. This will be deter- 
mined in a great measure by the man 
whose imagination reflects and recreates 
the evil according as he writes like a Chris- 
tian, or writes like a Turk—like a man 
with a conscience and a moral nature, or 
like a man who makes his passions his 
conscience, and his will his God. This 
difference between the two methods of 
depicting evil will be obvious by one or 
two examples. 

Satan, as described by Milton, is well 
known to most readers. He is justly 
conceived and nobly painted. Heisnota 
being who is low and offensive because 
degraded and brutish, but an archangel 
ruined, once possessed of the intellect 
and heart of a seraph, now blasted by 
bad ambition and.consumed by unrelent- 
ing pride. Every feature is consistent 
with this conception. His will is as in- 
exorable as that of Prometheus nailed to 
the Caucasian rock. The hatred is in- 
tense, steadying the powers by unrelent- 
ing determination, not distracting them 
by impotent rage. The cunning is mas- 
terly, yet dignified. The passion rages like 
a red-hot furnace, and the words speak 
out the inner soul with the energy of a 
fierce north-wester. “ Better reign in 
Hell than serve in Heaven,” utters and 
describes his character and ruling princi- 
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ple. Had Milton painted Satan thus and 
only thus, he had given but half his 
being, as well as glorified him with splen- 
dors too attractive for the perverted 
tastes of many a reader. But he did not 
leave him thus, for his truthful insight 
taught him, that thus described and only 
thus, he were no real fiend—no conceiv- 
able being of any species, but simply the 
half of an incomplete conception—a mon- 
ster by defect. He therefore makes him 
confess his agony in such words as— 


“Me miserable! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is hell—myself am Hell, 
And in the lowest deep, a lower deep, 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 
O then at last relent: is there no place 

Left for repentance, none for pardon left? 
None left but by submission, and that word 
Disdain forbids me and my dread of shame.” 


He makes him stand ashamed in the 
presence of his old compeer, Zephon, se- 
vere in steadfast allegiance and glowing 
in unstained purity :— 
“ Abashed the Devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely: saw and 
pined 
His loss; but chiefly to find here observed 
His lustre impaired—yet seemed undaunted.” 
He makes him descend to the low and 
mean disguise of a filthy reptile, place 
himself at the ear of the sleeping Eve, 
“squat like a toad,” from which disguise, 
when touched by the spear of Ithuriel, he 
cannot help himself but he must start up 
in proper person as a treacherous tempt- 
er, discovered and ashamed. He makes 
him report to his associates his success in 
the ruin of man, and when he waits with 
confidence for— 
“Their universal shout and high applause 

To fill his ear,” 
there rushes in upon his enraged and dis- 
appointed soul 

“On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 

A dismal universal hiss, the sound 

Of public scorn.” 

The completeness and truth of Milton’s 
picture of .Satain is in striking contrast 
with the Lucifer of Byron’s Cain, who 
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discourses atheism and blasphemy with 
such specious and passionate force that 
the trusting reader’s faith in God and 
conscience is shaken and confounded, and 
it is well if, with heated brain and unbe- 
lieving heart, or passionate and despair- 
ing scorn, he does not plunge himself into 
some rash act of passion or crime; or, 
having done so, does not sullenly turn his 
back upon hope, and cast in his lot with 
those who cutse God and die. In sucha 
character there is but half the truth, and 
therefore truth itself is dishonored and 
belied. Passion is painted in its sublimest 
energy, its most audacious daring, and its 
impetuous and overbearing ferocity. So 
far there is truth. But the inward shame 
and agony are wanting; and most im- 
portant of all, the conscious weakness of 
selfishness and sin that are self-confessed ; 
of breach of gratitude, fealty, and self-con- 
trol; all of which should be present and 
made prominent to express and impress 
the truth, that this Lucifer, with all his 
sophistry and pride, with his boasting and 
his blasphemy, inwardly knows that he 
has sold himself to a falsehood. More- 
over, in the absence of this completing 
half-truth—so far as the poet’s representa- 
tions are concerned—God himself is, by 
these specious and passionate reasonings, 
made an almighty and malignant mon- 
ster, injustice sits upon the Eternal 
Throne, and the universe itself is per- 
vaded by a gigantic lie. A similar de- 
fect, with similar evil consequences, is 
to be observed in the Devil of Goethe’s 
Faust, except that the metaphysics are 
more profound and scholar-like, and the 
sneer is more consummately devilish at 
whatever is worthy in human pursuit, 
whatever is noble in human self-denial, 
and whatever is confiding in human af- 
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We observe that by these three writers 
the same bad character is depicted, and 
so far as his badness is concerned, with 
feelings, words, and acts that are consist- 
ent, «7. ¢., with more or less of esthetic 
perfection. In Milton the evil is harm- 
less; it is even morally healthful, because, 
with the attractions and force of evil, the 
weakness and self-reproach, the shame 
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and agony are also represented. With 
Byron and Goethe, the diabolism, that is 
dormant in man, is uppermost, and blas- 
phemy, selfishness and lust rule in the 
universe, and sit upon the throne of the 
Eternal.* 

We might also contrast the Hamlet of 
Shakspeare with the Manfred of Byron. 
Hamlet has been disappointed of his right- 
ful crown, and wronged in his holiest con- 
fidence, by the frailty of his mother. Dis- 
turbed in his confidence in man andin God, 
he plots a murderous revenge, slays the 
father of Ophelia, and spurns and treads 
upon her gentle and loving heart. Self- 
destruction is the readiest relief from his 
sufferings, and the speediest deliverance 
from a stage of existence in which every- 
thing is “out of joint.” “To be or not 
to be,” is the question which he debates 
with himself in thoughts and words which 
are forever true to the heart of man. 

“To die ;—to sleep,— 
No more; and by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural 
shocks 
That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die ;—to sleep ;— 
To sleep! perchance to dream ;—ay, there's 
the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may 
come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause. There's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long a life; 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of 
time 
* * * * * * 
But that the dread of something after death,— 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveler returns, —puzzles the will; 


* We trust that none of our over-fastidious 
readers wil] sneer at our recognition of the 
“diabolism that is dormant in man.” It was 
suggested by the words of Sir Thomas 
Brown: “The heart of man is the place the 
devils dwel] in. I feel sometimes a hell 
within myself; Lucifer keeps his court in my 
breast; Legion is revived in me.” “In brief, 
we are all monsters—that is, a composition 
of man and beast; wherein we must endea- 
vor to be as the poets fancy that wise man 
Chiron, that is, to have the region of man 
above that of beast, and sense to sit but at 
the feet of reason.” 
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And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all,” 


Manfred by his own confession is far 
more guilty than Hamlet. His guilt he 
does not hide, he spreads it abroad fox 
public gaze, but rather to incite the sym- 
pathy of lookers-on than in the spirit of 
confession and shame. Remorse he does 
not conceal, but he gives expression to it 
too often, to leave the impression that it is 
either natural or sincere. In the struggle 
with conscience and avenging spirits, it 
is pride not conscience which prevails. 
In his exit it is the spirit of defiant bra- 
vado which dismisses him from life. The 
weakness and fear with which the guilty, 
and especially the vonfessed victim of re- 
morse, looks over into the life beyond, are 
wholly wanting. Instead thereof, this 
mortal who by crime and remorse has 
made himself so wretched that he cares 
not to live, defiantly stalks into the Un- 
seen, a stupid atheist, successfully defiant 
of the earth-spirit that comes to fetch 
him away, yet without a thought or 
prayer for that Greater Spirit whom he 
cannot defy. There is little homage to 
conscience here—it is pride and self-will, 
not conscience and self-reproach, that win 
the day. The timorous weakness that 
comes from sin, the coward fear that looks 
forward to the undiscovered country, are 
not present. The self-centred though 
suffering criminal triumphs in his detiant 
pride. Conscience is not the victor, but 
conscience is vanquished by unbroken 
and self-willed pride, * 

We might also contrast at length Bul- 
wer and Scott. We mean Bulwer in his 
earlier novels, the heroes of which are not 


* We find since writing the above that Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, in his recently published “ Lec- 
tures on Casuistry,” refers to Manfred, as 
“that wonderful play of the conscience,” and 
couplesit with Macbethinthis regard. But in 
our judgment, three words of Lady Macbeth 
express more, both in sesthetic effect and moral 
truth, than scores of lines of Manfred’s ambi- 
tious self-flagellations, No reader would care 
to change places with the one; but there are 
many who sympathize with Manfred to the 
end, and suffer no recoil of horror, 
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only factitious men of high life, but they 
are very generally intellectual and senti- 
mental adulterers and libertines, accom- 
plished withal in all the arts of life and 
the graces of society, deeply absorbed at 
times in the profoundest speculations con- 
cerning God and immortality, intermix- 
ed with the slang ofhiyh life at the club and 
the gambling-house. These all quietly ter- 
minate their career in the novelist’s heaven 
of reform, wisdom, and wealth, without 
repentance and without shame. They 
are without a human conscience, and of 
course monsters—doubly monsters by the 
splendid accessories with which the writ 
er’s eloquence and power has contrived 
to set them forth, 

The healthy and truthful mind of Scott 
could not depict, because it could not con- 
ceive, the possibility of such unnatural 
human creations, Though Scott does not 
write in a professedly ethical spirit, or for 
ethical aims, he always writes with ethical 
truth. Traditional and conventional preju- 
dices may sometimes bias his judgments 
and representations of the historical char- 
acters and historic times which he depicts 
in his romances. The Cavalier and Tory may 
now and then be unjust to the Covenanter 
and the Whig, but the eternal distinctions 
of right and wrong are always honored, and 
the responsive sentiments, which cannot 
be extinguishedin the human soul, are re- 
cognized and honored with a woman’s 
delicacy of feeling. Scott may not always 
make the conscience sufficiently promi- 
nent as an element of human nature; 
he may not always give room and space 
enough to man’s relations to the unseen, 
but he no more thinks of describing man 
without a conscience,than without a head, 
and he would as soon make him breathe 
without the air as live without a God. 

Thackeray and Dickens both write with 
ethical truth so far as they go. The sati- 
rical tone of the one, and the comic hu- 
mor of the other, may in a certain sense 
interfere with the most effective lessons, 
of either human sympathy or ethical ear- 
nestness. Much of the power of both 
writers, however, lies in the recognition 
by the one, of the flimsiness of shams, 
the vulgarity of snobs, and the emptiness 
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of uncultured fashion, and by the other, 
of the meanness of avarice, the sweet- 
ness of a kindly spirit, and the dignity of 
patient beneficence. 

Wercannot leave unnoticed the rela- 
tions of literature, and especially of works 
of the imagination, to the virtue of purity, 
and to that sensitiveness and reserve which 
are at once the defence and ornament of 
the weaker sex. Many. are offended at 
the freedom which writers like Shake- 
speare and Milton use in their portraitures 
of woman, and at the boldness of speech 
with which they unveil the mysteries 
which the modesty of common conversa- 
tion, or even of unimaginative writing 
rarely approaches. The young reader is 
appalled and shocked at his first acquaint- 
ance with not a few passages in both 
these writers. Perhaps he concludes that 
it is an offence against morality to have 
written or toreadthem. He cannot per- 
suade himself that they do not offend 
against modesty, and if they offend 
against modesty, then they must be con- 
demned in the court ofconscience. Seru- 
ples like these disquiet many older persons 
who feel a stain of impurity as a wound, 
and who would prefer to throw their Mil- 
ton and Shakespeare into the fire than to 
offend their sense of right. To meet the 
scruples of such, the Family Shakespeare 
has been provided, and an expurgated 
Milton has very probably been thought 
of. The question is a fair one, Why are 
these scruples unfounded ? why are these 
great writers not rejected as impure, when 
others perhaps less gross in speech are 
properly condemned? So far as these 
writers are concerned, we may say in 
answer, that the language of a writer 
may be free and seemingly gross, and yet 
the purity of nature may be observed ; for 
nature is not a whit of a prude, and those 
who write with genius must follow na- 
ture wherever she leads. “But nature, 
though not a prude, is modest and chaste.” 
True, but still it is possible that in conformi- 
ty with the freedom of the times of a writ- 
er, there should be much in language that 
is gross, and yet there be nothing that 
tends to inflame and excite lascivious 
passion. With all the freedoms of Shake- 
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speare and Milton, there are few or no art- 
ful addresses to those desires that were 
made to be sternly controlled. There islit- 
tle luscious and honeyed speech, like that of 
Moore or Byron, in which genius minis- 
ters directly at the altar of Lust, and all the 
more effectively and shamelessly when 
her robe is studiously modest to excess,and 
her language to the ear is as pure as Diana's. 

In the Scriptures, both the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, there are not a few 
passages which to the mind and ear seem 
and sound immodest, but there is nothing 
that is fitted to excite lascivious passion 
or to gratify prurient desire; nothing 
which is in the least akin to that which 
constitutes the chief interest of both plot 
and character in scores of modern novels 
in which adultery, jealousy, and lust are 
the prominent themes; in which the skill 
of the writer, often unhappily a woman, 
is expended in artfully suggesting pictures 
which he dares not paint, and stimulating 
a curiosity in the excitement of passions 
which it is indecent to name. <A lawyer 
in a recent trial in which the question 
turned on the moral tendency of a novel 
represented to be impure, quoted at length 
a passage from Milton to show that 
nothing could be more indecent. We 
are not forced, in order to justify or de- 
fine what we consider the true criterion, 
to defend every passage of Milton, but 
we do assert that he very rarely intro- 
duces a theme or dwells on it more broadly 
than the necessities of his subject require, 
and that he never gratuitously or direct- 
ly, artfully stimulates or excuses licentious 
passion. We cannot perhaps assert so 
much for Shakespeare. Some ofhis minor 
poems cannot be defended by the warmth 
of youth or the general freedom, even the 
grossness, of the times. But, in general, 
when we have bated from his plays, 
those passages which may have been in- 
terpolated by actors to please the ground- 
lings of the pit, there is remarkable puri- 
ty of tone; we may say chasteness of 
feeling, even in what to the ear is broad 
and free. In respect to the higher attri- 
butes of woman, nothing can surpass the 
delicacy of his conceptions, or the elevat- 
ing purity, we might almost say the vestal 
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chastity of his thought and feeling. Ifwe 
compare him with the poets, and especial- 
ly with the dramatists of his time, with Ben 
Jonson at their head—the most learned, 
who ought to have been the most civil- 
ized—he shines by the contrast with a 
radiance that surprises and delights the 
fair-minded critic. Dryden,the great lead- 
er of the next generation, with Shake- 
speare as an example to guide and elevate 
him, whom he both studied and criticized, 
deliberately wallows in a slough not only 
of grossness of speech, but of indecency 
and licentiousness in sentiment and intent. 
‘ From these examples we can derive a 
canon which will enable even the most 
unpractised person to determine what is 
pure gr impure in imaginative literature. 
A writer, from what we call the gross- 
ness or freedom of the times in which 
he lived, may be gross in language, and 
even in description and allusion, and yet 
not be impure. He may also introduce in 
writing, if his plot or character or theme 
requires it, both scenes and descriptions 
which it may not be pleasant to recite 
or read in a drawing-room. Sometimes 
he must do this, or his picture would not 
be complete, or his character consistent, 
but he may never enact the part of the 
tempter to evil, either by soliciting or ex- 
cusing a passion. Whoever does this, is 
a licentious writer, whatever be the re- 
finement of his allusions, or the euphem- 
isms of his speech, Whoever goes be- 
yond this, and makes the chief interest 
and excitement of his tale or character to 
depend on the attractiveness of sin, with- 
out its shame and the sorrow, is often a 
more serious offender, just in proportion 
to the piquancy of his double entendres, 
and the studied propriety of his descrip- 
tions. That modern literature, in both fic- 
tion and poetry, is often indecent, even 
when it seeks to be exquisitely refined, 
is too notorious to be denied or over- 
looked, 

A sharp humorist in Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine is not at all too severe in the 
following, which purports to be an item 
in his last Will and Testament. ‘My 
sense of Decency and Decorum, my dis- 
like to details of the Divorce Court and 
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the general annals of prurient living—I 
leave to the lady-novelists, whose utter 
destitution in this respect moves pity and 
compassion; and I appeal to all those 
who have any qualities, even worn ones, 
of regard for cleanliness of life and de- 
cency of demeanor, not to forget crea- 
tures so utterly bereft of these gifts, and 
to whom even the rags of virtue would 
prove an unspeakable luxury.” 

A generation cannot be entirely pure 
which tolerates writers who, like Walt 
Whitman, commit in writing an of- 
fence like that indictable at common 
law of walking naked through the 
streets, and excuse it under the pre- 
tence that “ Nature is always modest.” 
Nor can he be successfully defended, even 
by Emerson, if he regards one of his own 
maxims, that ‘‘ Nature is severely chaste.” 
That literary catholicity must be too 
broad for those who “ afford to keep a 
conscience,” which excuses or applauds 
such lecherous priests of Venus as Al- 
gernon Swinburne, or would even pal- 
liate not only his enormous offences in 
the service of passion, but his more shame- 
less defiance of the remonstrances of those 
whom he offends. Let the imagination 
of such writers be ever so brilliant, and 
their diction be ever so enchanting, the 
altar at which they serve is that of har- 
lotry and pollution. 

Lest it should be thought that these 
remarks are too sweeping, we would 
refer to one or two reasons why authors 
may sometimes be better in their tastes 
than their works would indicate, and 
why critics in literature and students of 
books are less sensitive than unpractised 
readers in respect to certain freedoms of 
allusion and of treatment. To critics 
and authors, ‘hat may be a matter of 
simple psychological development and 
study, while to the person whose sensi- 
tive imagination responds with vivid in- 
terest to every powerful representation, 
the delineation of passion may be fraught 
with sophistical or seductive power. 
One who is fortified by the varied expe- 
riences of life, or whose passions are cool- 
ed by age, or controlled by habits of du- 
ty, may safely visit scenes and have to do 
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with persons which would be dangerous 
to those younger and more inexperienced. 
The residents of a large city must of ne- 
cessity come in sight of evil, to the at- 
tractions of which the stranger from the 
country has not become insensible. The 
physician, who is strong in health and 
hardened by custom, inhales with impu- 
nity the offensive and deadly air of con- 
tagion, without being even sensible of 
its nauseous and dangerous quality. The 
habitué of a dissecting-room, who may 
in more than one:respect be likened to a 
literary critic, is so used in all his senses , 
to every form of morbid anatomy, that 
he sometimes forgets that what is right- 
fully most offensive to others has ceas- 
ed to be so to himself. Perhaps in this 
way we may explain why it is that ima- 
ginative writers, whose aims are usually 
pure and elevated, and whose tastes are 
sensitive and refined, sometimes introduce 
scenes and personages that offend right- 
minded and right-hearted readers, and 
why critics of the severest ethical tastes 
not infrequently tolerate what deserves 
reprobation. We can understand why a 
writer who could handle such “ extra-ha- 
zardous characters” as are introduced in 
“Peg Woflington” with such delicacy 
and even ethical truth, should excite of- 
fence by those in “Griffith Gaunt,” and 
why in respect to the ethical influence of 
the latter work there should fail to be 
entire unanimity of dissatisfaction. The 
professional insensibility of a practised 
littérateur is however scarcely an ade- 
quate explanation or excuse for the pro- 
clivities of such a writer as the author of 
“New America” and “Spiritual Wives.” 
This variety of opinion and practice 
makes even more imperative the rule which 
we have laid down, that what offends one’s 
moral taste, or is condemned by one’s 
moral judgment, should be uncompromis- 
ingly rejected. No freedom of practice 
or opinion on the part of others should be 
allowed, as against this law for the indi- 
vidual conduct. While there is force 
in the maxim, “To the pure all things 
are pure,” there is truth in the proverb, 
“What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison ;” and there is no poison so dead- 
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ly, as there is none which is so insidious 
and tenacious, as the poison which defiles 
the imagination by means of licentious 
literature. That young man does a better 
thing than he knows of for his conscience, 
his character, and his manhood, who re- 
solutely throws into the fire a book which 
he finds to be bad, even though it is bad 
only for him; and the young lady serves 
her conscience, and womanliness too, 
who does the same with any book which 
should cause her to blush to herself that 
she has not done it before. 

Leaving this topic, we are prepared 
also to draw a still broader induction in 
respect to the general moral influence of 
imaginative writers. It certainly is not 
required that a writer be morally pure, 
and even morally elevating, that he 
should point—or rather blunt—every 
sentiment, tale, or poem with a moral. 
Nor is itnecessary that the writer should at 
all times maintain a preaching tone, in order 
to be moral, or even in order to be Christian. 
All books ought not to preach at all times ; 
no more should all men, even if preach- 
ing is their proper vocation. Too much 
preaching diminishes or mars the effect 
of good preaching, when preaching is re- 
quired ; much more is it to be avoided if 
the preaching is not of the best quality, 
as it always should be in a story or poem. 

The obtrusion of religious or ethical 
aims characterizes the so-called Tendenz 
Roman of the Germans, and the religious 
or moral tale of the English. These are 
generally characterized by a single defect, 
and that is, that the moral purpose is so ob- 
trusive or embarrassing as to weaken the 
imaginative character of the work,and thus 
to hinder or destroy its power to be mor- 
ally useful. A tale or poem that is con- 
structed for the single aim of enforcing an 
ethical or religious truth, in nine cases out 
of ten, suffers materially as a tale or a 
poem. It is then by no means essential 
that the ethicai aim of the writer should 
be apparent, nor even that he should 
write with an aim that is distinctively eth- 
ical at all, in order that he be both eth- 
ically useful and ethically pure. 

Nor, again, is it necessary in order that 
literature be intensely and in the best 
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sense ethical, that bad scenes, bad charac- 
ters, bad sentiments, and bad passions, 
should not be introduced, and, when rep- 
resented, should not be consistently and 
forcibly described—giving to sin all the 
dignity and beauty and attractions which 
it may lawfully claim, else the mirror 
were not held up to nature. But what 
we contend for is simply that the mirror 
should be held up to nature as it is, only 
with magnified proportions. Now nature, 
7, e. human nature, isintensely ethical ; she 
recognizes conscience, not always inher ac- 
tions indeed, but alwaysin her convictions; 
she requires judgment and retribution too, 
at least within the domain where shame 
and self-reproach abide; she forgives in- 
deed, but never without repentance, never 
to those who glory in wrong or hatred, in 
selfishnessor shame, It is just when, and 
just beeause, the mirror is not held up to 
nature, that there is moral danger, and 
often moral death; and the danger is ex- 
actly in proportion to the power of genius 
to glorify or excuse the distorted and un- 
natural images which it reflects. It is 
when the magic mirror which genius has 
always at command, is no longer a mir- 
ror of truth reflecting the shame, the cor- 
ruption, and the remorse of sin as well ag 
its glory, its short-lived triumph and its 
joy, but the lying glass in which the har- 
lot is reflected as a vestal, the fiend as a 
loving angel, and the atheist as an ador- 
ing seraph, that genius becomes one of 
the mightiest agents for evil, by bewil- 
dering the imagination, confusing the 
judgment, and leading captive the pas- 
sions of an admiring generation. 

In discussing the ethical criteria of 
imaginative writers and their works, we 
have in fact considered the ethical char- 
acteristics of all sorts of literature. We 
say without hesitation, that literature as 
literature, invariably acts upon and ad- 
dresses the imagination—in one word, all 
literature so far as it is literature proper 
is imaginative. Literature does indeed 
enlarge our store of facts, and in this 
way gives what is called information or 
knowledge; but if what we learn does 
not excite us to recreate, either for delight 
to the feelings or for application to use, 
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the facts and information are as dry and 
barren as the tables of a book of logarithms 
or the rows of figures in an old ledger. 
Literature also reasons with us and con- 
vinces us of truth, but if the truth is not 
taken up and used to interpret nature or 
direct the life, wherein is it of any value ? 
If it is used in either of these ways, it 
acts upon the imagination. It will be 
found moreover that all history, all rea- 
soning, all eloquence, and all positive 
knowledge whatever, are more or less im- 
aginative, and are fitted either to exer- 
cise and stimulate, to excite and employ, 
and consequently to elevate or degrade 
the imagination. Literature in all these 
higher relations must therefore be ethically 
good or ethically bad. It cannot be mo- 
rally indifferent, It must be healthful or 
injurious. 

The imagination forms and controls the 
conscience so far as it forms and enforces 
the ideals of what we can and ought to 
become. The ideal which it actually forms 
and enforces carries us upward or drags 
us downward continually, Literature 
in all its products, as history, essay, ora- 
tion, or argument, modifies and energizes 
these ideals—entering into all by its un- 
observed but most potent influence. This 
influence is especially subtle and effective 
when the imaginative element gives char- 
acter and name to the product, @. e., when, 
as poem, novel, or drama, it stimulates 
and directly addresses the imagination 
of the reader. It is with confidence that 
we infer that all those ethical criteria and 
rules by which we estimate and use con- 
fessedly imaginative writers, apply to 
every department of literature. 

There is a very abundant class of writ- 
ings that are sometimes denominated 
cheap literature, which, only by courtesy, 
deserve to be called literature at all. It 
is a class somewhat miscellaneous and 
comprehensive, consisting as it does of 
novels, novelettes, journals, and, newspa- 
pers, in which so-called stories abound, 
Of many of these productions nothing 
worse can be said—though that is bad 
enough—than that they are utterly friv- 
olous and vapid, that they while away 
the time, and interest the feelings, but can- 
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not elevate the tastes or brighten the 
life. They are simply a reflex of the 
commonplace aims and the vulgar feel- 
ings of the mass of readers for whom they 
are written. They are made to take and 
made to sell, and they both take and sell, 
because they humor what their readers 
like, in respect to characters, incidents, 
illustrations, and style. 

Much of this sort of literature is open 
to the more serious objection, that it 
stimulates and inflames the passions, ig- 
nores or misleads the conscience, and 
studiously presents views of life that are 
fundamentally false. The lower appe- 
tites are often directly addressed, or their 
indulgence is indirectly justified with the 
gravity that becomes a book, and the 
sophistical art which every writer must 
use to keep for himself and his reader the 
semblance of a becoming self-respect. 
Writings of this class lead men to believe 
that they can be rich without toil and 
saving; that they can be amiable and at- 
tractive, and yet be intensely hypocriti- 
cal and selfish; that they can have exqui- 
site moral sensibilities and lofty moral 
aspirations, and yet he debased by appe- 
tite and passion; that they can be pro- 
fanely blasphemous, and yet fervently 
religious; in short, that they can be suc- 
cessful for the present and future life, 
without complying with a single condi- 
tion of success for either. 

And they find readers, too—scores, 
hundreds, thousands, myriads of readers. 
Yes, of myriads they constitute the sole 
reading. The man of business, whose 
tastes are low and whose aims are vulgar, 
reads them when he lays down his poli- 
tical newspaper—too often like them— 
and he becomes more intensely mean and 
animalized than before; the clerk reads 
them, and they furnish him with the 
slang of his loose conversation, or train 
him to rob his master’s drawer, or tam- 
per with his accounts, that he may go to 
the gambling-house and the brothel. The 
silly and unprotected girl reads them, 
and she is ripened by them to yield to 
the flatteries of her seducer. The neg- 
lected boy reads them, and they make 
him an incendiary or a pirate, a bater of 
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law and a despiser of God. They are 
the Bible and the Primer to myriads of 
the rising generation at this very hour. 
One can never see a bale of books or pa- 
pers of this sort without thinking, there 
goes a package of the seeds of robbery 
and lust. It were almost better to im- 
port living lecturers in behalf of sensual- 
ism and crime, and furnish them with 
pulpit and hall, for then we should have 
the disgusting facts of sin to give the lie 
to its flattering words. It were almost 
no worse that a procession of harlots 
should walk the streets of every city or 
village, for these would bear the brand 
of their own shame upon their foreheads, 

Butare not these books brilliant? Yes, 
brilliant as a rotten log, or a putrescent 
carcase, which-shine because they are de- 
cayed, and are phosphorescent just in 
proportion as they are offensive. But do 
they not sparkle and delight? Yes, just 
as the will-o’-wisp, which is created of 
foul gases, and leads the silly pursuer 
through brush and brier, till it lands him 
in some miry swamp, or chokes him with 
the damps of death. No language can 
describe the influence of this so-called 
literature in degrading the tastes, in 
weakening or corrupting the principles, 
and in provoking the passions. No man 
can easily estimate the evil consequences 
that are to come of it, in a character at 
once sensual, ferocious, and atheistic. 

It is grateful to turn from this painful 
picture to a higher and better kind of 
literature which we believe to be gaining 
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asurer hold and a widening influence, 
While with one class of readers there is 
certain degradation, as there must be 
with forces so active to carry them down- 
wards, with another there is a steady and 
progressive elevation, as there are books 
to foster such an improvement. 

Such are the histories which attract and 
instruct; the biographies which leave a 
glow in the minds of their readers; the 
poetry that is both popular and elevating; 
the criticism that discerns undiscovered 
beauties in our favorite authors; the 
travels that almost reconcile us to the 
necessity that forbids us to wander; and 
the tales that sparkle without corrupting, 
and that let us laugh and still be wise. 

It is still more grateful to imagine the 
time when Books and Reading shall be- 
come altogether good in their influence ; 
when their agency, which is to the health 
of the mind what the atmosphere is to that 
of the body, shall be like a fine June or 
October morning; invigorating, exciting, 
inspiring—an atmosphere in whose breath 
is no poison, detected or concealed ; no 
seeds of plague, neither the rank and of- 
fensive nor the delightful but deadly. 

Such a literature would be both flower 
and fruigé of a perfected Christian civiliza- 
tion, and in that sense a Christian litera- 
ture. But what is the true conception 
of a Christian literature has been a mat- 
ter of some question. The conception 
itself is also not easy in all respects to de- 
fine: we must therefore defer the con- 
sideration of it to another paper. 


—_—_——— 


MY HOUSE UPON THE SANDS. 


Because the heavens were blue above, 
Because the ocean was so fair, 


In its far-off immensity 


I built my mansion there! 


“But know you not,” a seer said, 

“Tn storms those placid waves may rise- 
That cruel, treacherous, shining sea 

May break its smooth disguise?” 


“No! No!” my trustful answer ran: 
“This sheltered spot it cannot reach; 

Its waves will all their fury spend 
Upon the lower beach.” 
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And so I built, and shaped, and planned, 
Until my house stood fair to view; 
Long time my willing heart found work 

For willing hands to do. 


It was so dear—so fair! so fair! 
That little house upon the sand— 

It had not pleased me half so well, 
Built on the solid land! 


For here the white birds made their nests; 
And here the sunshine stayed all day, 
To burnish up the pluming crests 
Of infant waves at play. 


Not yet! Not yet! Its lord has come— 
I deck it for him while I wuit; 

My heart keeps guard before the door 
In honor of his state. 


And every time the sun goes down, 
His feet are one day neaarer home; 
I count my rosary of hours 
Tn patience till he come. 


And when his feet the threshold cross, 
And when my hand is in his hand, 
There will not be a happier house 
In all this happy land! 


And I shall lead him through its halls, 
And show him all its pretty rooms, 
And nestle shyly to his side, 
Amid the twilight glooms! 
* * * * * 
The wind! The wind! The cruel wind— 
And ah! the hungry-mouthéd wave! 
From out the wreck, one floating thing 
I could not even save! 


I stand alone upon the sand, 
Bereft of all my heart’s delight; 
And look around and note the work 
Of one, black, bitter night! 


My house! the fruitage of my care— 
The labor of my heart and hands— 

Cemented with my life’s best things, 
And—built upon the sands! 


Gone—lost! forever, ever lost! 
And I am standing here alone. 

Of all the riches of my house, 
There is not left a stone! 


And he, for whom the house was built, 
Is turned away—and will not come. 
The day is changed, and he is changed, 
And I am pale and dumb! 
I have no home in all the land, 
No heart on which to lay my head. 
Such rest as now I crave, is found 
In one low, narrow bed! 
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Yet, not the crown before the cross! 
Not heart’s ease before suffering! 

And well I know the thorns must grow 
Before the rose can spring. 


I am not wholly bankrupt yet! 

I have a home, not made with hands, 
Within its doors I shall forget 

My house upon the sands! 


CHRISTOPHER KROY. 


A STORY OF NEW YORK LIFE, 


CHAPTER XII. 

From the moment in which Miss Firm 
believed she had made the discovery of 
robbers having been in the house, she 
was filled with the wish to see her brother. 
She could not wait with patience, so eag- 
er was she to have the pieasure to say 
to him, “I told you so, I knew the time 
would come when you would suffer from 
the folly of leaving house-doars open, or 
unfastened, which is the same thing, night 
and day.” She had gone from the kitchen 
to the house-front at least a dozen times 
to watch for his coming, and, utterly un- 
conscious of his arrival, she was stealing 
along the hall the thirteenth time, careful- 
ly withholding her flour-whitened hands 
from contact with her dress, when she 
was arrested by the sound of voices 
from within the room where she believed 
Dr. to be sleeping. ‘Dear me,” she 
sighed, and then came the suggestion, 
“Maybe he has gone out of his head; 
folks almost always do when they have 
typhus,” and suddenly there were with 
her a thousand fearful thoughts of what 
Dr. might accomplish while in de- 
lirium. 

Forgetful now of her flour-covered 
hands she impelled herself into the room 
without ceremony. Amazed at the sud- 
den entrance, Dr. Firm exclaimed, ‘“ What 
is the matter?” and Dr. looked at 
her in like surprise, for Miss Firm was 
one of the women who wear photographs 
of half their thoughts on their faces 

“The matter!” she echoed. “ Matter 
enough I should think. I heard youand 
thought maybe they had got in here. I 
should like to know how you came in 
without my hearing or seeing you.” 


“T’ve been here, let me see, well just 
fifty-eight minutes; but who or what did 
you think had got in here—flies ?”-—“ Flies! 
Benjamin, what season of the year do 
you think it is? You needn't be search- 
ing the ceiling in that exasperating way. 
Did flies toss your room into a grab-bag, 
I should like to know. You had best 
come and look after your possessions, for 
there have been robbers in the house.” 

“Robbers!” ejaculated the Doctor. Quite 
innocent at that moment of the cause of 
the disturbed state of mind of his sister, 
he sprang up from his seat and followed 
Miss Firm to his own apartment. When 
he gained the door-way the room was in 
apparent order, and he said, “ Well Jane, 
what is it, what is the matter?” 

“ Why you don’t suppose I was going to 
leave things as they were one minute 
longer than I could help, do you? Matches 
all over the carpet, the bolster pitched 
behind the door, and the pillows, if you 
could have seen the state they were in. 
They had been put into a bag all ready 
to be carried off, I know; just look at 
them this minute. Why, there isn’t a 
square inch of the cases without a crease 
in it. You had better look about and find 
what is gone.” 

Dr. Firm permitted his sister to go on 
until she came to a pause, which pause 
he met with the information that there 
hadn’t been any thief in the house that 
anybody could catch. 

“Catch! You wouldn't catch a robber 
in a month,” exclaimed Miss Firm. “I 
understand it all now. You were out 
last night and they came while you were 
gone. It is well I did not wake up.” 

“Jane! Have you examined the sil- 
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ver, and your own room, to see if any- 
thing has been taken?” asked Dr, Firm 
in the gravest manner; to which ques- 
tion Miss Firm responded, by sudden 
flight in the direction of her treasures. 

Presently there came into the “sitting- 
room” the sound of the counting of silver. 
Deep beneath the words he was speak- 
ing, Dr. Firm was listening to the accu- 
sation of his conscience. It darted up at 
him with every click of the silver that 
told of fresh unwrapping from tissue- 
paper of some old family relic, and said, al- 
though Dr.—— heard no sound, “ You 
dismal old hypocrite! You know per- 
fectly that the silver is there, and you are 
making Jane all this work, just to avoid 
the trouble of a few plain words,” 

Dr. Firm was a coward when in con- 
tact with the brisk, nervous force and ex- 
ecutive power of his sister, so he used a 
coward’s argument to put down con- 
science, and tried to think that it was all 
right. He must manage to get rid of her 
in some way, and to do it by keeping her 
busy was the easy and smooth way. 

“T told Mrs. Kroy you would not be 
in again before one o'clock, so don’t hur- 
ry,” said Dr. Firm to Dr. as the lat- 
ter was eager to depart, he having listen- 
ed to Dr. Firm’s statement and opinion 
regarding John Kroy. The statement 
was that every change which came was 
more depressing than the last; the opin- 
ion was, that the youth had but few days 
to live. 

“You think then that no skill can save 
him,” said Dr. , after a pause, during 
which strong demonstration from the sil- 
ver was heard, 

“T think it is just as certain that he will 
be in his grave a week hence, as if he 
were dead this minute,” replied Dr. Firm. 

“Then—if—(Dr. —— spoke very slow- 
ly, as though he hesitated to trust his friend 
and still was impelled to do it) if you had 
in your mind an impression that something 
might avail—in short, should you feel jus- 
tified in trying an experiment? In other 
words, if you tried and failed, do you be- 
lieve the conviction would haunt you, that 
possibly, if you had not tried the experi- 
ment, the youth might have lived?” 

Vou. IX.—4 
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“ Life now is impossible. If you have 
a theory, use it without fear or hesita- 
tion,” replied Dr. Firm, just then feeling 
that he had endured the clang of the sil- 
ver to the last minute. 

Dr. still sat upon the old sofa; the 
pillow was yet there with the imprint of 
his head upon it. He had been intently 
watching the face of Dr. Firm while he 
put his question. When he received the 
reply he dropped his face and held it be- 
tween his hands as though taking coun- 
sel with the carpet. During the silence 
the sounds from the room adjoining sud- 
denly ceased, 

Quick-coming feet were heard, and the 
door was thrown open, revealing Miss 
Firm, with consternation standing out 
like a mask from every feature of her 
face. “ Benjamin!” she cried, “ they 
are gone! I knew there had been rob- 
bers.” 

“What is missing, Jane?” 

“You will manage not to believe me, 
but there is neither tankard, nor spoon, 
nor anything left belonging to grand- 
father Thompson.” 

“Tt cannot be!” exclaimed Dr. Firm, 
rising from his chair in real anxiety, for 
the treasures in silver that had descended 
to the brother and sister were valuable 
and precious as heir-looms from English 
ancestors, 

“Very well, then, you can find them,” 
was the reply. “I cannot.” 

“Did you look in the chest, Jane.” 

“Where else, pray? You can come 
out and satisfy yourself. Everything is 
taken from it.” 

“Come out, Dr.,” said Dr. Firm, and a 
minute later these persons were looking 
over an array of silver-ware sufficient in 
quantity to supply any family in the 
country or to start a silversmith in busi- 
ness, for Benjamin and Jane Firm were 
the two individuals of their generation, 
and tothem had flowed many small for- 
tunes in the absence of other heirs. The 
“silver-chest”” stood, in order for im- 
mediate removal in case of fire, in the 
“china closet” of the Firm dining-room, 
but so carefully concealed behind drawers 
for table-linen, that, it was believed, no 
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one, save Dr. Firm and his sister, knew 
its locality ; therefore no extraordinary 
locks were deemed needful. To the pre- 
cious chest Miss Firm was never seen by 
mortal, except her brother, to go. The 
state visits were made with locked doors 
and closely drawn curtains, and the pre- 
‘cious treasure was moved to and fro with 
great tenderness of touch, least it betray 
itself by sound. 

Miss Firm handed her brother the list of 
articles. The paper on which they were 
written was old, yellow, and greatly worn 
at the folds. ‘Now, Benjamin,” she said, 
“you check the list as I name them.” 

“Excuse me,if you please,” said Dr, . 
“T trust you will find nothing missing, 
but I must say good-morning, and many 
thanks for your kindess.”"—Dr. took 
his departure, Benjamin Firm accompany- 
ing him to the door, yellow paper in hand, 
and saying at the last, “I will stand by 
you in any new whim, old fellow. I'd 
trust you with my case under the cir- 
cumstances,” 

“Thank you a thousand times for that,” 
thought Dr. as he hastened his steps 
toward the college buildings. 











CHAPTER XIII. 


Dr. Frew, desiring to save his friend 
all the care and anxiety that he could, 
had assumed the duty of telling Mr. Kroy 
that he must prepare his mind for the 
death of his son. Mr. Kroy had received 
the statement of Dr. Firm in such a man- 
ner that it was impossible to judge the 
effect of it. Notamuscle about his mouth 
moved, each one seemed set in its place 
and held there by stern will; not a tear 
came to moisten the cool clearness of his 
eyes as they looked on Dr. Firm, Indeed 
the Doctor was not convinced that Mr, 
Kroy had comprehended his statement. 
After a minute of silence, Mr, Kroy said, 
“You tell my wife and daughter up- 
stairs there, I cannot.” 

While Dr. Firm had gone on the sad 
mission, Christopher Kroy walked to and 
fro under the great elm trees in the Col- 
lege Green. It was not sorrow and heart- 
anguish that made him quicken insensi- 
bly his footsteps; the man was trying to 
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escape from a barrier that suddenly had 
been rolled down along the horizon of his 
life. He wanted to lift it, but how? 
Death was inexorable; no treaty could 
be made with it; but then there was the 
Lord of Life. He was Death’s master. 
Christopher Kroy was a man of terms and 
treaties. Making ‘“ bargains” had been the 
work of his life, and this man approached 
his Maker with a promise on his lips. 

Half a dozen students were looking out 
at him from the windows of the ‘“ Reading 
Room,” “There’s poor Kroy’s father,” 
said one. ‘ How fast he walks,” said 
another. “I wonder if he won't adopt 
me, in case something happens,” re- 
marked a third. “Shame!” exclaimed 
a fourth. “Poorman! I saw Dr. Firm 
walking with him a few minutes ago, and 
I dare say he was telling him that Kroy 
wouldn’t last long. I say, boys, you re- 
member the time when Kroy came here, 
that hazing we gave him.” 

“Yes, but what of that? He was the 
greenest specimen that ever came out of 
New York; he didn’t know a river from 
a canal, and deserved it,” responded the 
third speaker, “ beside, I don’t see what 
that has to do with this,” 

“ Well, I hope it hasn't anything to do 
with it, but somehow he hasn't been the 
same fellow since. You know the night 
was frosty and the river cold, and we 
held him in till the poor fellow couldn't 
get out without help. I say it was too 
bad, and I for one will never be guilty of 
hazing any chap again.” 

“Guess you've seen the pretty sister 
somewhere, haven’t you? Didn’t she 
make her grand entrance well though 
that night? She loomed right out like a 
figure-head of the storm. I reckon the 
suddenness of the thing and the surprise 
of seeing a young lady in these old halls, 
had something to do with setting the pic- 
ture off, but for my part I should like to 
see it there as afixture. Look at the man 
this minute out there, I am going out to 
speak to him.” The student approached 
Mr. Kroy as he stood half-supporting 
himself by leaning against the fence, 
He spoke twice without eliciting an an- 
swer. 
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Christopher Kroy was at that minute 
engaged in offering terms to the Giver of 
Life, for the continued existence of his 
son, and yet no words escaped his lips. 

“Excuse me, sir, if I intrude, but I 
thought I might possibly be of service to 
you,” venturing to lay his hand lightly 
on Mr. Kroy’s arm. 

“No intrusion, young man. I thank 
you, but there is nothing you can do at 
present.” 

The student turned away and met Dr. 
Firm returning from his mission. The 
Doctor answered the questions he asked 
in few words, and went home to sit in 
silence beside Dr. , until he should 
awake out of his sleep. 

An hour later, and, with weary steps, 
Mr. Kroy entered his son's study. He 
would not witness the first grief of his 
wife and daughter, therefore he had walk- 
ed the time away. To his surprise on en- 
tering the room he beheld Dr. , and 
encountered the same patient wistful- 
ness in the eyes of his wife, and Zilpha was 
smiling. “ Surely,” he thought, “ Dr, Firm 
must have drawn back at the final mo- 
ment from his task.” 

Dr. ignored in his manner any 
knowledge of the encounter with Mr. 
Kroy on the previous evening, but accost- 
ed him with quiet sympathy, expressing 
in few words his sorrow at the prospect 
before him. 

“T suppose,” said Mr. Kroy, “that now 
you are content to sit down and let the 
boy go into his grave without making 
any further effort, but I beg of you to 
keep him up, if you can, until the physi- 
cian I have sent forcangethere. He will 
arrive in eight or ten hours at the longest.” 

Mrs. Kroy’s mute appeal was more 
potent than.it would have been if re- 
solved into words, while Zilpha stood half 
terrified and wholly eager to spend her 
energies in any way that might serve 
poor John. She wished herself a physi- 
cian, so convinced was she that the 
power lay in the art of medicine to re- 
store her brother. 

Mrs. Kroy went back to watch her son 
in the room where he lay. Dr, seat- 
ed himself beside a table and wrote a 
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formula, Mrs. Kroy and Zilpha looking 
on, the latter with an expression that told 
of reproach. . Dr, —— completed the pre- 
scription, put his initials thereto, and then 
looked up, in inquiry. Zilpha’s hat 
seemed to fly to her head as if it had been a 
sentient willing hat, her hand wasstretch- 
ed forth for the paper. “Let me go,” 
she said. “I know just where the apothe- 
cary shops are. I remember every one I 
passed by, and I wanted to bring them 
all with me to cure John.” Dr. —— gave 
her definite directions, and Zilpha left. 
She had not been gone two minutes when 
Dr. started in pursuit, saying that 
he feared he had forgotten to add some- 
thing to that prescription. 

He might as well have gone in pursuit 
of a humming-bird, expecting to catch it 
on the wing, for Zilpha went faster and 
faster and entered the West-End drug 
store in a flutter of excitement. Dr. 
pursued her to the premises. She 
had committed the prescription to the 
druggist. 

“Miss Kroy,” said Dr.—— on entering, 
“come and walk with me, while that is 
preparing, I have something to say to 
you,” 

“T can’t walk for pleasure,” said Zilpha, 
“while my brother is so ill.” 

“Come for his sake, then.” 

She assented and he conducted her 
across the Green, where their conversation 
might not be interrupted, he said, and still 
as they walked onward Zilpha’s surprise 
increased, for he spoke not a word until 
they came out upon Church Street. Then 
Zilpha ventured to ask, “ Have you for- 
gotten the prescription? It must be 
made up by this time.” 

“Yes! yes. Well, we will walk around 
and see about it,” he replied, but as the 
quiet of the Green had not seemed con- 
ducive to words, neither did the small tur- 
moil of Chapel Street move him to speech, 
and so they came again to the West-End 
drug store. Zilpha would have enjoy- 
ed the whim of the Doctor, had it been 
indulged on any other occasion. Her 
anger began to rise, and her eyes flashed 
forth indignation, when she found the 
preparation wrapped in paper, and await- 
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ing her return, for she considered every 
moment lost that was not spent in effort 
for her brother. The quick, nervous 
manner in which Zilpha grasped the 
bottle, caused Dr. to look into her 
face, and then he beheld such unut- 
terable emotions, that he exclaimed, 
“Child! what is the matter? Are you 
ill?” 

“Tt was too bad of you to take me on 
that long walk, when time isso precious,” 
said Zilpha, her heart beating in on the 
shore of her eyes, until all at once they 
overflowed, and Zilpha cried, hiding her 
face away, and sinking down on a seat 
near by, regardless of time, place, and 
persons. 

“ My dear young lady!” said Dr.—— 
sitting down beside Zilpha, and trying 
in vain to guide his fingers to her pulse, 
“believe me, my thoughts were with 
your brother, and that must be my ex- 
cuse for forgetting you: I wished your 
aid, and it was to talk with you about it 
that I walked, but my thoughts did not 
get around so fast as we did.” 

Zilpha mollified her sobbing slightly, 
but it was not until Dr. had prepared 
a little lavender, and induced her to take 
it, that she was able to control herself 
and walk back with him. Once more on 
the street, and the Doctor took Zilpha in- 
to his confidence, for, in some way, he 
trusted the young girl as he could not 
either the strength and coolness of Mr. 
Kroy or the devotion of his wife. He 
teld her frankly, that he was to try an 
experiment—that if it did not save John’s 
life, nothing could. Zilpha grew strong 
from that instant. There is something 
so delightful, so exquisitely delicious, in 
receiving the trust that is delivered by 
one human being into the keeping of an- 
other. O yes. She could do anything 
then, It would be an easy task to in- 
duce her father to leave the room for 
just as long time as the Doctor wished; 
her mother, she knew, would be as pliant 
as feathers in her hands, Zilpha Kroy 
never felt the consciousness of her own 
existence to be a delight until that mo- 
ment. “Very well, then, Miss Kroy, I 
shall rely upon you. I want both your 
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father and mother to leave your brother 
under my care until the doctor from 
New York comes, and I do not wish 
them to feel that they are kept away, or 
to know it, even,” 

“You may, Dr. I will be faith- 
ful.” Zilpha proved equal to the emer- 
gency. It was comparatively easy to in- 
duce Mr, Kroy to take a long drive along 
the coast that November afternoon, for 
he was anxious to put himself as far away 
from suffering and death as propriety 
would admit. Zilpha, half coaxed and 
half commanded her mother to go, on 
the plea of gaining strength to watch 
the coming night, and the urgency of the 
Doctor’s order, that if John fell asleep he 
must be closely watched and not disturb- 
ed. “Now, mother, do go, I shall be here 
ready for whatever is wanted, and Dr. 
promises not to leave John for a minute 
even until you get back,” 

At last they were off for the shore. 
Zilpha was sent with a message to Doctor 
Firm, who was absent on his round of 
visits; but they chanced to include John 
Kroy, for the Doctor's gig drove to the 
entrance just at the minute Zilpha stood 
at his own door. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kroy returned to find 
their son in a quiet sleep, Dr. sit- 
ting beside his bed and carefully noting 
the beating of bis pulse. 

An evening train brought with it the 
physician Mr, Kroy had summoned by 
telegraph. John was sleeping and Dr. 

was still watching when he entered. 
The man had a certain metropolitan air 
about him that seemed to assert itself at 
every motion, Professional courtesy he 
seemed to deem wholly unnecessary in 
the little State of Connecticut, He could 
afford to ignore it, so he assumed the re- 
sponsibility, scarcely deeming it needful 
to ask a question of the quiet gentleman 
who was in attendance. 

Mrs. Kroy declared that there were 
new and foreign odors in the apartment 
the instant she returned. At one min- 
ute, she was quite positive that she 
smelled the perfume of certain flowers, 
at another it was spearmint that assailed 
her in the air, and again she decided that 
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chickens were broiling; doubtless stu- 
dents in the building were making a feast. 
Each new discovery Dr. and Zilpha 
hailed with smiles, but neither enlight- 
ened her to the knowledge of the baths of 
oil, etc., that had been there, They per- 
mitted her to change the odor as fre- 
quently as her fancy demanded, After 
an hour the New York oracle made sign 
that he was about to announce his opin- 
ion, and to it Christopher Kroy listened. 

“T don’t see,” said the man, “as the 
case is so very serious as I had reason to 
suppose. The pulse is better, the skin is 
active, and with care, 1 do not see why 
he may not recover.” 

“The very symptoms that the doctors 
here declared to be bad,” said Mr. Kroy. 

“My friend!” spoke Dr. )‘ there has 
‘been a decided change since noon-day— 
a reaction has taken place that, if con- 
tinued, will result as we wish.” 

“No great change could take place, I 
should say, in that time, when one was 
so far reduced in strength and with the 
life-force almost at ebb-tide,” remarked the 
New York doctor, with his accustomed 
authority, speaking neither to Dr. 
vor to Mr, Kroy, but dropping the sen- 
tence about half way between the two, 
as if addressed to Zilpha. 

“The tide always turns some time, 
doesn’t it?” she asked, with indignation 
in every syllable, her eyes flashing up and 
meeting the cool gaze of Doctor Grand 
until he wondered if this could be the 
child he had seen in measles and whoop- 
ing-cough, 

“ Zilpha, child,” said Mrs. Kroy, in 
tone of reproof; but “ Zilpha child,” was 
not to be smothered just then even by 
entreaty ; the flame had kindled and was 
working into a blaze that might have been 
ended unpleasantly if Dr. —— had not 
put his finger on his lip in token of silence, 
with a twist of his neck in the direction 
of John’s apartment. 

Mr. Kroy put his hand within the 
arm of Dr. Grand and the two men went 
from the room, Zilpha following them 
with her eyes until they were out of 
sight. 

“Tt seems to me, Miss Kroy, that you 
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do not evince very much fear of this 
grand Doctor from New York,” said Dr. 
in a low tone, so nicely ordered, so 
harmoniously uttered, that it could not 
stir a tumult even in the land of sleep. 

“T am not afraid of him, and I don’t 
like the world,” she said, “ it is mean, it 
does not speak the truth; everybody 
tries to deceive everybody in some way.” 

“ Now, Miss Zilpha, haven’t you found 
me the bright example, that can afford to 
stand, as truth-teller?” he asked. 

“ No, you took me along walk through, 
the Green I believe they call it, out here, 
under the pretence of talking to me and 
you never said one word,” 

“ But I designed to talk to you. My in- 
tention was true; however we will be 
willing to forgive much in view of the 
happy result of our combined efforts, shall 
we not?” he asked, extending his hand, 
as he went forward to take his farewell 
for the night. 

“Forgive me—Dr. ,l am not so 
very ungrateful. I am more thankful than 
I seem,” and Zilpha clasped the Doctor's 
hand with all the frank avowal of her na- 
ture in the clasp. 

“Keep your truth, Miss Zilpha. Let 
nothing induce you to part from it, and 
you will always find a friend in me, if you 
need one, and the time may come.” 

“T will come to you,” said Zilpha with 
such clearness in her simplicity, that for 
an instant the light of the future seemed 
to gleam through the present, and Dr. 
was conscious of a strange thrill that 
wavered through his soul, like an aurora 
along the northern sky. 

A movement within the inner room 
caused Dr. to go thither, but he was 
soon relieved by the return of Dr, Grand, 
who proposed to pass the night with John: 
and immediately he assumed direction of 
the place, dismissing the family without 
ceremony to the hotel, and accepting the 
presence of Morton Cloud in place of the 
nurse he had ordered but who could not 
be found. Mrs. Kroy insisted on remain- 
ing with herson, Had she not been do- 
ing duty by her presence on the coast on 
purpose to gain strength for watching? 
Dr. Grand put down her arguments, and 
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being assisted by Mr. Kroy, poor Mrs. 
Kroy was carried whither she would 
not. 

Zilpha watched for an opportunity to 
speak to Morton Cloud before going, but 
none came. When she was alone with 
her mother again, she said: “Now, who 
knows what might happen in the night. 
I don’t believe Dr. Grand will stay awake 
five minutes. I saw him look longingly 
toward the lounge and go up slyly and 
feel of the pillows, to find out what they 
were filled with, and then he was in such 
a hurry to have us leave. Why, John 
might die and he not know it,” added 
Zilpha, turning sharp in her walk, as if 
the time had come for action. 

“Christopher,” suggested Mrs. Kroy, 
“aren’t you afraid Dr. Grand may fall 
asleep after his journey to-day? I do 
not believe he is used to keeping awake 
at night, and who can tell what change 
may take place?” 

“Nonsense, Cornelia. Haven’t we 
come near enough to real trouble, with- 
out the miserable farce of borrowing the 
article? Do you think Dr. Grand will 
fall asleep when he is paid, I would not 
tell you what sum, for this night’s work ? 
Just because I wanted to feel certain 
that the best that could be done was 
done, I offered him—well, as much as he 
could make in a week’s practice at least.” 

“You think that money will keep him 
awake, Christopher. I fear that it will 
not.” 

“ Mother!” said Zilpha, in a low voice 
at the door connecting their rooms, 
“please come here a minute.” Zilpha 
put her fingers on her lips and motioned 
toward a bit of paper lying on the table, 
on which she had written a brief state- 
ment, addressed to Morton Cloud, of the 
distrust that filled her mind, and she had 
requested him to watch over both John 
and the Doctor, and should an unfavor- 
able change occur, to send tidings in the 
night. The note Zilpha sent. A half- 
hour later she received a note containing 
the simple sentence: “I will be faithful.” 
The note was sealed, and the seal bore 
the crest of the Cloud family, and held 
the 
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Comforted by the assurance that a true 
soul was on the watch, Mrs. Kroy and 
Zilpba slept. Of the note and the magical 
words that had given such peace to the 
watching heart of his wife, Christopher 
Kroy knew nothing. He could not sleep. 
He was vexed that his wife could sleep 
when she had, according to his thought, 
“unsettled his mind” by her own foolish 
doubts and fears. The night went on its 
course—another clear cold night in No- 
vember, wherein the stars twinkle to the 
music of the spheres, wherein the whole 
sky seems to be in a rejoicing spirit over 
some happiness which, doubtless, is 
known to it, but not to the earth, for 
there the frost was steadily at work, dry- 
ing up every little bit of outlying mois- 
ture, as crisply as though it were a sin 
for it to rest on the ground, and never 
relenting its severity at the most crepitat- 
ing prayers for mercy. 

Christopher Kroy felt a premonition 
of coming ill. After along battle with 
doubts and fears he, as the night was 
passing into the morning, arose and went 
to his son’s room. On his way thither 
he met Morton Cloud, who was going 
to summon the family at Dr. Grand’s 
order, 

“He was doing well up to an hour 
ago,” said Dr. Grand, in reply to the look 
of anguish in Mr. Kroy’s face. “My 
dear sir, these are scenes through which 
we all must pass at some time in life; it 
is but a mere question of hours and years, 
Then why should we permit ourselves to 
be so overcome?” 

Mr. Kroy turned from the idle words 
that Dr. Grand uttered, and went to his 
son. Poor John had, during Dr. Grand’s 
comfortable sleep, slept his own life to 
the lowest possible ebb. He was gone 
beyond the sound of his father’s voice ; 
he did not hear the sobs that his mother 
poured forth from her aching heart. The 
crisis of his rest had passed and left him 
lying on the utmost verge of human exist- 
ence, 

“T regret to leave you at such an hour, 
but my engagements in town are too 
pressing to admit of delay, and I know I 
cannot keep the poor boy, if I stay with 
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you,” said Dr. Grand, interrupting the 
then silence of the room by his words. 

To Christopher Kroy and his wife, at 
that supreme moment, the world and all 
the charms of it were passed away. To 
them, there was nothing left in life just 
then but that room and their dying son, 
and there death seemed about to enter 
and take possession. Mr, Kroy scarce- 
ly felt the really sympathetic grasp of 
Dr. Grand’s hand in parting. Mrs, Kroy 
did not remove her eyes from the face of 
her boy to say her farewell; but Zilpha 
was not to let him escape so easily. She 
followed him from the room, and into 
the hall. ‘“ How long will John live ?” 
she asked, quite regardless of the eyes 
of one or two students passing by, for 
Zilpha had gone to the place in haste, 
and her long, fair hair, let loose and ow- 
ing about her shoulders, made her seem 
still more a child than her years granted, 

Doctor Grand knew full well that an 
evasive answer would not suit her mood, 
so he said, “ He probably will continue 
until noon, my child.” 


“ Did you watch him all night?” she 


questioned, still holding him by the hand 
as though afraid he would evade her 
grasp. 

“ Of course, I staid there. I promis- 
ed not to leave the room,” he replied; 
“but I must hasten now, there is no 
time to lose.” And Dr. Grand went his 
way to New York. 

Dr. had not arisen when Morton 
Cloud entered his room that morning. 
“John is dying,” he said, “and oh! 
Doctor, what if I have been in fault. Dr, 
Grand told me he was doing well, and I 
let him sleep on, until it was too late.” 

“John worse! John dying! What 
does it mean?” and Dr. —— lost no time 
in reaching the place where he lay. He 
did not even pause to ask Morton Cloud 
whether he had been sent to summon 
him; he entered the room softly, and be- 
fore Mr. or Mrs. Kroy could speak to 
him, this good Doctor was on his knees 
beside the bed, with his eyes on the pa- 
tient’s face, his fingers on the pulse that 
gave no sign to nerves less acute that his 
own, 
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Morton Cloud had followed Dr. —— to 
the door, and stood looking in with his 
eyes overflowing with tears. 

“What nourishment has he had?” 
questioned Dr, ——, looking round for an 
answer, 

“ Nothing since twelve o’clock.. The 
Doctor said he was not to be disturbed 
until he wakened and asked for it, so I 
was afraid to offer it.” 

“Since when has he lain in this 
state?” 

“T called Dr. Grand at 4 o’clock and 
he told me he was dying then,” said 
young Cloud. 

“Did Dr. Grand pass the night in 
sleep ?.” It was the firm, coo! voice of 
Christopher Kroy that asked the question. 

“ He did, sir. I awoke him twice, but 
he said there was no need of it either 
time. So I was afraid to call him again, 
until I thought Kroy was worse.” 

Mr, Kroy uttered one deep groan, and 
then the room was still, save for the 
quiet movements of Dr. -——, who was 
gently administering drop by drop a sus- 
taining cordial. He was putting it be- 
tween lips that moved not to receive it, 
but patiently he awaited any voluntary 
motion, At last there came a token of 
life. John Kroy had swallowed the cor- 
dial. 

“Will you trust him to me?” ques- 
tioned Dr. , looking up with as glad- 
some a light on his face as if the youth 
were ason of his own, and returned to 
life again, At that instant, the sun 
beamed into the room. It seemed a mes- 
senger of light, bearing hope on its rays, 

“Do “with iiy boy what you will,” 
said Christopher Kroy, and once more 
Dr. took the helm in his hand, The 
barque was new and strong, but the sea 
had been stormy, and the winds had cast 
it upon 4 desperate coast. Would it ever 
float again on the great, wide sea; be 
filled with rich freights ; go bearing gold- 
en grains to replenish the earth? Or, 
would it go down into the greater, un- 
known sea, whose eternity of waters is 
forever absorbing rivers of life from the 
earth? 

God remembered Christopher Kroy 
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that day, and was merciful unto him ac- 
cording to his promise. 

The efforts of Dr. —— were again 
crowned with success. Two days later 
Mr. Kroy returned to New York, and 
turned with eagerness his life again in- 


to the channels of business and gain. 
Mrs. Kroy and Zilpha remained in New 
Haven until the day before Christmas in 
that year, when they had the happiness 
to take John home with them, 


(To be continued.) 


ELIJAH. 


TISHBITE sage, inspired of Heaven! 
Burning light to Israel given, 
Clad with zeaMand might of grace, 


° 


Grandest prophet of his race! 


True, sublime in earnest life, 


Strong and brave 


in fearful strife, 


Boldly speaks the will of God, 
Wields the stern reformer’s rod. 
Glorious triumphs sought and won, 
Deeds immortal nobly done, 
Rounding out his work-day well, 
Till is touched its vesper-bell. 

Oh, to him how bright the end! 
Opening skies a chariot send, 


Drawn by steeds 


of flaming light, 


Wondrous to the prophet’s sight. 


Angel hands now 


place him there, 


Whirlwinds lift him high in air, 
Stars his soaring passage wait, 
Heaven shouts welcome at its gate. 
Not for us the car of light, 
Through the shadow is our flight; 
Led by Faith's illuming ray, 


For a long time it was doubted whether 
cannibalism existed among the Ethiopian 
tribes of Western and Central Africa; 
but, about a quarter of a century since, 
the native traders on the Gaboon River, 
who frequented its tributaries and adja- 
cent regions, began to bring back rumors 
of a cannibal tribe occupying the Sierra 
del Crystal Mountains and highlands be- 
yond, At first their reports were vague, 
and, like most native stories, highly col- 
ored by imagination, and exaggerated in 
passing through the lips of numerous re- 
porters. They were represented as a peo- 
ple of gigantic stature and lion-like cour- 
age, nearly white, with long straight hair. 
Their number was compared to the leaves 
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of the forest and the sands of the sea- 
shore; they were said to be a race of 
ravenous cannibals, who preferred human 
flesh to that of animal, fish, or fowl. 
Wonderful accounts were given of their 
exploits in war, armed with weapons of 
their own manufacture, from iron dug 
from their own native hills; and in the ima- 
gination of the timid coast people, they 
were regarded almost literally as being 
able one to chase a thousand, and two to 
put ten thousand to flight. As a matter 
of course, we felt no little curiosity to 
become acquainted with this remarkable 
people, and it was not long before our 
desire was gratified by seeing specimens 
of the tribe, who as pioneers were begin- 
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ning cautiously to descend from their un- 
explored wilds toward the coast. The 
first two seen by the writer were indeed 
fine specimens of savage men; not white, 
but of a lighter tinge, more of a copper 
complexion than that of the people in- 
habiting the marshy lowlands bordering 
upon the rivers and coasts. Their hair 
was not straight, but in long plaited 
tresses hung over their shoulders, and 
their nearly nude bodies were smooth, 
and as sleek and shining as oil mingled 
with powdered redwood could make 
them. Their ivory-white teeth, filed 
sharp like saw-teeth, together with their 
wild bright eyes and whole appearance, 
indicated them unmistakably as represen- 
tatives of a race of independent savages, 
who had hitherto been uninfluenced by 
the semi-civilization of the coast, Occa- 
sionally we met with others, and learned 
that the first advance of a great emigra- 
tion from the interior had been made, 
and that several outpost settlements had 
been established upon the western slopes, 
and at the foot of the mountains, and on 
the sources of the rivers. And as dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view, a 
nearer approach soon dissipated many of 
the fabulous ideas respecting this strange 
and interesting people, and gradually de- 
veloped a more correct knowledge of 
their origin, language, and national char- 
acteristics, and barbarous customs, and 
cannibal habits. 

The first visit that was ever made to 
one of their settlements by a white man, 
was by one of our missionaries, who sick- 
ened and died afew days after his re- 
turn, and the king of the cannibals whom 
he visited died about the same time. 
This added to their superstitious fears, 
and rendered it difficult for us to gain ac- 
cess to them, and especially to have any 
communication with their chiefs and 
kings. The tribes residing on the rivers 
also persistently opposed our passing 
through their country to visit those be- 
yond them, lest it might in some way in- 
terfere with their trade, or other selfish 
interests. After several fruitless attempts 
to visit those located on the upper sources 
of the Gaboon, I determined to attempt 
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the exploration of the Asango, a northern 
branch of the river, near the head cf 
which I had learned a cannibal settlement 
was being established, But as soon as 
my purpose was announced, discourage- 
ments were raised on every side. That 
branch of the tribe were represented as 
being particularly savage ; that, never hav- 
ing seen a white person, they would be 
sure to kill ‘and eat the first one who 
should fall into their hands. Having 
with some difficulty secured a boat’s crew, 
accompanied by a young missionary re- 
cently arrived from America, I ascended 
the river to a Shékanie town, near the 
mouth of the stream we desired to ex- 
plore. Here, after considerable delay and 
palavering, and by the promise of a liberal 
reward, we obtained the services of the 
head man to go with us as guide and in- 
terpreter. About midnight, with the up- 
turning tide we entered the Asango, and 
rapidly pursued our way, the sound of 
our oars re-echoing from the dense man- 
grove jungles that lined both sides of the 
river, The darkness of the night, the 
stillness and solitude of the scene, un- 
broken save by the noise of our boat, the 
chirping of insects, and the occasional 
barking of a chimpanzee, gorilla, or other 
denizen of the forest, was sufficiently 
novel to keep us wakeful till the dawn, 
which we welcomed with joy. In the 
course of the morning we passed two or 
three Bakélie towns, the inhabitants of 
which did all in their power to dissuade 
us from going further; and when they 
perceived that their threats and appeals 
to our fears were unavailing, some of the 
women, who had come down to the river- 
side, raised the death wailing, as much as 
to say, they regarded us as already dead, 
Further on the stream became narrower, 
with higher banks, and the mangrove 
trees were exchanged for other and larger 
giants of the forest, which towered so high 
and spread their leafy branches so wide 
as nearly to screen us from the light and 
heat of the sun. We saw several places 
where the banks were broken by the 
tracks of elephants, which had come to 
bathe or cross the river, and at last we 
reached a landing-place where were 





marks of human footsteps. Here we dis- 
embarkea, and leaving our boat in the 
care of our men, followed a narrow foot- 
path through a dense forest a short dis- 
tance, when we suddenly emerged into 
a large clearing upon the side of a bill, 
where the trees had been cut down and 
partly burned. On the opposite side of 
this clearing the cannibals were at work 
preparing to build a town; and the mo- 
ment we were discovered, they raised a 
wild shout, seized their arms, and rush- 
ing down, surrounded us. Fortunately 
their king, who was on the ground di- 
recting their work, hastened to our relief 
and soon dispersed the noisy rabble. He 
then seated himself upon a fallen tree 
and motioned us to sit, one on his right 
and the other on his left hand, and by 
kindly gestures and a smiling countenance 
assured us of his protection, and soon 
made us feel quite at ease. Then, through 
the imperfect medium of our interpreter, 
we told him who we were, and the ob- 
ject of our visit. His majesty replied, 
giving us a cordial welcome. He said in 
his interior home he had heard of white 
men, but had never expected to see one; 
and as an apology for his not having a town 
to welcome us to, and a house in which 
to show us hospitality, stated that he had 
but recently come down from the high- 
lands toward which he pointed, and had 
not yet been able to finish a permanent 
dwelling-place. He inquired our names 
and tried to repeat them, and told us that 
his was Nteke. He gazed upon us with 
wonder, examined our clothing, white 
skins, and straight hair, and slapping his 
hands upon the sides of his body, uttered 
his amazement in shouts of laughter, in 
which his people joined heartily. We ex- 
hibited to his astonished view our pocket- 
knives, compass, and watch, all of which 
he examined with cautious and timid in- 
terest; when finally I took a lucifer 
match from my pocket, and after showing 
him that it was a dry stick, ignited it upon 
the log on which we were seated. The 
instant he saw the smoke, followed by a 
blaze, he sprang from his seat and fled in 
terror, and there was a general stam- 
pede among his followers. He evidently 
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regarded this as a supernatural act, and 
feared that something more terrible might 
follow. After having assured him that 
we had no evil intention, he returned and 
resumed his sitting; but signified that 
his curiosity was satisfied, and he desired 
no further exhibition of our power, which 
he evidently regarded with superstitious 
reverence, 

We then, to the best of our ability, 
told him of God, the great Father, 
who “hath made of one flesh all na- 
tions of men,” black and white. That 
he had given us his book, which 
taught us, and made us wise. That the 
knowledge of God was the great reason 
why white men were happier and wiser 
and more powerful than black men, who 
were ignorant of him and worshipped 
idols. That it was God's will that all peo- 
ple should know him, and that he had 
sent us to teach them. That we were liv- 
ing with the black people near the sea, 
and teaching them to read God’s book, 
and that we desired to come or send some 
one to teach them also. At this message 
he expressed much pleasure, and promised 
that he and his people would welcome 
and protect any one who would come to do 
them good and make them wise. He gave 
us some specimens of their spears and war- 
knives, which were curiously wrought, 
and he described how they dug and melt- 
ed the ore and manufactured them. He 
represented his people as being very nu- 
merous, some of whom lived far back in 
the interior, where grass-fields and prai- 
ries abounded, with wild cattle and ele- 
phants; but that, attracted by trade, they 
were migrating towards the coast. He 
admitted that the old men and warriors 
were accustomed to eat human flesh, but 
said that the women and children were 
not allowed to taste it. When we were 
ready to return, we were followed by 
Nteke and his savage followers, who wish- 
ed to see our boat. While we were pre- 
paring to leave, his cannibal majesty en- 
tered into a covenant of friendship with 
our interpreter, who had brought him 
white men, by slightly scratching their 
wrists till the blood started, and then rub- 
bing them together; thus mingling their 
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blood, after which they chewed a leaf, 
which they spirted upon each other. This 
ceremony completed, we entered our boat, 
and turned our faces toward civilization, 
while the cannibals on the beach gave us 
several loud cheers that resounded through 
the forest. 

Since this my first visit to the canni- 
bals, I have lived for years at an interior 
station, in their immediate vicinity, where 
I itinerated among their towns, and al- 
most daily received them at my house, 
affording ample opportunity to become 
familiar with their habits and custonis. 

The Mpongwes and other tribes call 
them Pangwes, but in their own language 
P is sounded like F, and they call them- 
selves Fanh, plural Bifanh, They are prob- 
ably a branch of a large family of Ethio- 
pians who occupy the vast equatorial re- 
gions lying east of the Sierra del Crystal 
Mountains, and a great lake of which they 
speak, may be west of the “ Albert Ny- 
anza,” described by Baker. They have 
now taken possession of nearly all the up- 
per waters of the Gaboon and the sur- 
rounding country, having driven the Ba- 
héliés and Shekaniés before them; and in 
afew years will probably reach the sea- 
board. According to a statement recent- 
ly made by Vice-Admiral Fleuriot Langle 
at a meeting of the French Geographical 
Society, there are not less than 80,000 of 
them in the vicinity of Gaboon, and the 

“number is rapidly increasing. But I do 
not agree with the Admiral’s opinion that 
their language nearly resembles the Zulu 
of South Africa, for having, with a com- 
mittee of linguists in the United States, 
carefully compared the Zulu with the dia- 
lects of this part of Africa a few years 
since, we discovered no such connection. 
Their language has been partially ac- 
quired and reduced to writing by mem- 
bers of our mission, and it does not 
seem to differ very materially from those 
‘of the coast tribes; though it is, in char- 
acter with the people who speak it, more 
harsh and abrupt, caring less for fluency 
and euphony. When first discovered the 
Fanhs were the most robust and athletic 
race of Africans we had ever seen; but in 
their transition from the more elevated in- 
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terior to the low malarious regions of the 
coast we notice a gradual physical deterio- 
ration, which may be owing, not entirely to 
change of climate and location, but to less 
active, daring habits, and to the destroy- 
ing influence of foreign liquors, of which 
they were formerly in blissful ignorance. 
When we first made their acquaintance, 
domestic slavery was unknown among 
them, and it is not probable that the foreign 
slave-trade had ever preyed upon them 
to any great extent. They are great ele- 
phant-hunters, and have much skill in en- 
trapping and killing these lords of the Af- 
rican forest; and.most of the ivory which 
is shipped from this part of the coast 
passes through their hands. In addition 
to guns, with which they are now gener- 
ally supplied, they make use of bows and 
poisoned arrows in hunting and war. 
Their arrows are dipped in a preparation 
made from a bean, which grows upon a for- 
est tree called Oni, the effect of which is al- 
most certain death. But they have also 
knowledge of the bark of a certain tree 
which is an antidote to this poison. Their 
spears, knives, and broad double-edged 
swords or daggers, are curious specimens 
of native workmanship. Many of these 
are ornamented with brass and copper 
wire, beads, and cowries. 

Like all savages, they are fond of orna- 
ments, and not only do the females wear 
bracelets and anklets of iron, brass, and 
copper, but the men also encumber their 
limbs with these rude specimens of jewel- 
ry, and even plait their hair with beads 
and brass wire. Their bodies are tattooed 
with numerous devices, and their cloth- 
ing, originally of grass or bark cloth, is now 
becoming more ample and is often of cot- 
ton fabrics. In their indigenous state, 
they had a name for God, but of his na- 
ture and attributes, like all unenlightened 
pagans, they were in woful ignorance. 
Circumcision prevailed among them, and 
some other traditions and customs that 
seem to have been derived from a Jewish 
origin, Their superstitions seem not to 
differ materially from those of the tribes 
nearer the coast; though I rejoice to 
learn that their belief in witchcraft is not 
so general and sanguinary in its influence 
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as among the neighboring tribes. They 
load their persons witha variety of charms 
and fetishes, which they profess to be- 
lieve are possessed of potent power to se- 
cure to them good, and protect them from 
evil; and the manufacture and sale of 
these to other tribes, not excepting the 
semi-civilized Mpongwes, is a large and 
profitable business. Like the proud Athe- 
nians of old, “ they are in all things too 
superstitious.” Every appearance in na- 
ture, and everit in providence, which is 
beyond their comprehension, they con- 
sider supernatural. A company of them 
was once standing upon the piazza of our 
house, watching the oscillations of the 
pendulum of a clock, that was visible in 
the room. They supposed it was a spirit. 
Opening the clock, I endeavored to ex- 
plain the mystery to them, and invited 
them to approach nearer, which they de- 
clined todo. Presently the hour of twelve 
arrived, and the clock commenced strik- 
ing, when they fled precipitately, and 
could not be persuaded to return, The 
first time they listened to a melodeon they 
declared that the instrument was pervad- 
ed by a spirit, and that the lady who ac- 
companied it with her voice was a god. 

It was amusing to listen to their ques- 
tions and suggestions respecting every- 
thing which they saw for the first time; 
which showed no small degree of shrewd 
inquisitive interest mingled with super- 
stitious timidity. Polygamy prevails 
among them, as in all the African tribes, 
but not to such an unreasonable extent as 
among some of the more wealthy coast 
tribes. That they relish human flesh is 
certain, and that they are in the habit,of 
gratifying the savage appetite as often as 
opportunity offers, cannot be doubted, 
Prisoners of war, whether belonging to 
their own or other tribes, are frequently 
killed and eaten. And persons accused 
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of witchcraft, or who have been convict- 
ed of other crimes, are sometimes given 
or sold to them for food, Instances have 
come to our knowledge of their having 
robbed graves which had been closed two 
or three days, That most savage cruel- 
ties should be practised in connection 
with their cannibal feasts is a matter of 
course, A captured enemy is often tor- 
tured in a fiendish manner before he is 
executed. Recently during a visit to their 
country, I was told of a stranger from the 
distant interior, who had been seized by 
them and bound to astake, until the war- 
drum had summoned the warriors from 
adjacent towns, who with knives cut 
steaks from his arms and thighs, and 
drank his dripping blood, before dis- 
patching him, The captain of the French 
guard-ship told me that a few days be- 
fore he had captured a canoe containing 
a corpse which was being conveyed to a 
cannibal feast, and so ravenous were 
the people that they came at night and 
attempted to recover their prey before he 
had buried it, and were only driven off 
by force. Some of the people are becoming 
ashamed of this horrid practice, and as 
the light of Revelation dawns upon their 
minds, and Christian civilization gains ac- 
cess to their dark abodes, it will gradual- 
ly be abandoned. What its origin was, 
and how far it extends into the interior, 
are still to be determined ; but this much 
we know, from long obsegvation, as well as 
from Scripture declaration, that all or these 
“dark places of the earth are full of the 
habitations of cruelty,” where the people 
walk in darkness, and dwell in the land 
of the shadow of death, and that nothing 
but the Sun of Righteousness rising with 
healing in his wings can disperse that 
darkness, and raise to intelligence and vir- 
tue, happiness, and heaven, the benighted 
people, 
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THEIR ORIGIN AND GROWTH. 

A .irrLe more than seven senturies ago, 
on the banks of the Wye, about 129 miles 
west of London, ar old monk sat at his 
table with writing materials before him. 


He is Welsh, and a Benedictine. Accord- 
ing to his own account, he has been en- 
gaged “on many and various studies.” 
He has read the works of Bede the “ vener- 
able,” and Gildas the “ wise” which he 
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pronounces “elegant treatises.” Much 
else of monkish lore is doubtless familiar 
to him; but these names he has men- 
tioned, Several of bis contemporaries 
have either completed or are now engaged 
on chronicles of the early British kings; 
and Geoffrey of Monmouth is emulous of 
their distinction. As his pen writhes 
across the parchment, strange visions ap- 
pear to him. A long line of princes, 
stretching from the Trojan Brutus down 
through the successive generations, brings 
to Britain her kings and her people. Nor 
have they lived unworthily, that they are 
so little known. He sees them perform- 
ing deeds of wonderful valor, One of 
them especially, moving among the sha- 
dows of the earliest twilight of English 
history, and bearing the title of king, is 
irresistible. He withstands the repeated 
and fierce attacks from the north, quells 
all resistance in his own realm, makes 
Germany the chamber of his kingdom, 
sweeps over France, and imperiously 
grants terms to the seven-hilled city it- 
self. His followers and attendants are 
as brave as their leader. Connected with 
his exploits, either as assistants or op- 
ponents, appear giants, and hideous mon- 
sters, and a wonderful magician, whose 
supernatural skill accomplishes things 
otherwise impossible. 

This Arthur and his knights are not 
valorous only; they are courteous, gener- 
ous, and loyal, according to their own 
standard. They have sworn to love God 
and the ladies ; to succor the weak, to de- 
fend the helpless, wherever found. They 
have grown up from youth temperate and 
pure. They have frequently slept on the 
ground, and subjected themselves to other 
hardships, in order to be more fully pre- 
pared for the life before them. When 
their service as esquire has been finished, 
and they have confessed to a priest and 
obtained absolution, they have taken an 
oath to be obedient to every wish of a 
lady, and to allow no known wrong to pass 
unredressed. Finally, at the time of con- 
secration, all their accouterments—armor 
of steel, helmet, weapons for attack and for 
defense—have been placed upon them by 
the hands of others and a slight tap with 
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a sword on the back of the neck has 
dubbed them knight. From that mo- 
ment they have assumed all the duties of 
true knighthood, and gone forth to the 
business of life—war and love. On horse- 
back they have wandered about the 
country, seeking some monster which 
they might attack and destroy, or some 
injured woman whose honor they might 
defend. 

With so much that is attractive in 
themselves, and so much in their actions 
deserving “immortal fame,” to use his 
own expression, the future archdeacon 
wonders that Gildas and Bede have “said 
nothing of those kings who lived here be- 
fore the Incarnation of Christ, nor of 
Arthur, ané many others, who succeeded 
after the Incarnation.” And he deter- 
mines to supply the deficiency. With 
an apology for his homely style, because 
he has “never made fine language his 
study, by collecting florid expressions 
from other authors,” he begins that nar- 
ration which has grown into such a har- 
vest of volumes in modern. literature. 

He pretends to translate from a “very 
ancient book in the British tongue,” 
which Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, had 
put into his hands, That Geoffrey did 
translate from a book brought from 
Armorica, many have doubted. And, al- 
though we may now stand in the same 
room in which the old historian wrote, 
the gulf of seven centuries which yawns 
between us and him, is too broad for us 
to discern distinctly whether or not a 
parchment, covered with uncouth British 
characters, lies before him as he writes, 
Iféo, it has been hopelessly lost. Noone 
has ever seen it, or heard of it, except on 
the pages of this history. Besides, the 
very way in which Geoffrey speaks of it 
is calculated to arouse our suspicion. It 
reminds us of the “ marvelous boy” and 
his Rowley manuscripts, and Macpherson 
and his pretended originals of Ossian. It 
is a great treasure in his estimation; and 
he prides himself much on the sole posses- 
sion of it. ‘“ That book” is a phrase which 
seems to have a wonderfully musical 
sound to his ear. He gives due notice to 
all authors that the realm of history is 
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large, and that they had better keep 
off from the ground which he has tra- 
versed, since they have not “that book,” 
which it is his good fortune to possess. 

But. in whatever way these ancient 
traditions came to the knowledge of 
Geoffrey—whether by an old manuscript, 
as he affirms, or by tradition, which is 
more probable—there can be little doubt 
that they are Celtic in origin. They are 
one of the products which the Saxon 
found already flourishing in the soil, 
when he broke from the mainland and 
swam the sea to the Western Islands, 

And this brings us to the second ques- 
tion in reference to these strange ro- 
mances, Granting that they came from 
the Britons, as Geoffrey claims, whence 
did that people derive them? Are they 
the production of their own imagination, 
the opening chapters of a mythical his- 
tory with no foundation in fact, or at 
best where everything seen through the 
mist of distance appears vague and mys- 
terious, a thousand times magnified, and 
with no well-defined outline? or, have 
they some still more remote and external 
origin ? 

It was common for a long time to 
speak of these wonderful legends as an 
importation by the returning crusaders 
of the wild imaginations of the East. It 
is doubtless true that they were increas- 
ed in number and popularity by these 
means. The pilgrim from the holy se- 
pulchre found in them much the same 
spirit which so filled to intoxication the 
whole literature of Outre Mer. We can 
understand that they would bring to him 
the very sunshine and breezes from be- 
yond the sea, and that he would mingle 
with them much which at first astonish- 
ed and delighted him beneath the palms 
of Arabia. But that the Crusades first 
gave these romances to Europe, cannot 
be true. They were passing from mouth 
to mouth among the people, and were on 
the parchment of Nennius, more than two 
hundred years before Peter the Hermit 
in the streets of Jerusalem conceived the 
idea of wresting the holy sepulchre from 
the Saracen. 

Pilgrimages to Palestine, it is true, 


chivalric dramas is also in itself signifi- 


had for along time been common, Ha- 

roun al Rashid had even sent to Charle- 
magne the keys of Jerusalem as a pledge 
for the safety of pious visitors to the 
tomb of Christ. But we believe that the 
origin of the romances of chilvary has 
never been ascribed to them, 

There are two other theories in regard 
to their origin, each of which, like the 
one already mentioned, traces them to 
the remote East. Warton, in an intro- 
ductory essay to his History of English 
Poetry, has discussed both at consider- 
able length. 

Near the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, the Saracens passed from Northern 
Africa into Spain, The magnificent splen- 
dor of imagination which in architecture 
embodied itself in the Alhambra, in liter- 
ature took shape in wild and romantic 
legends. Commercial intercourse with 
Toulon, Marseilles, and other cities, open- 
ed a way for them into France; and 
Armorica, a colony of Britoins, plant- 
ed there in the fourth century by Maxi- 
mus, a Roman general, who had married 
a British lady of high rank and revolted 
against his own government, eagerly re- 
ceived and retained them. The names 
only were changed, and the exploits of 
eastern magicians were ascribed to their 
own ancestors, 

Many things in Geoffrey's history 
render this theory plausible. We will 
mention one or two as examples, The 
celebrated Stonehenge is said to have 
been brought by the giants from Africa 
to Ireland, where it is known as the 
Giants’ Dance. Every stone is represent- 
ed as possessing some peculiar medicinal 
property. Merlin declares that the giants 
healed their sick by washing the stones 
and bathing the diseased person in the 
water which had been used for that 
purpose. The fluid thus impregnated 
never failed to restore soundness, Now, 
the place whence these immense rocks 
are said to have been brought, the man- 
ner of their transportation, and the mys- 
tic virtue ascribed to them, all point to 
the East as the origin of the fiction. 

The introduction of giants into these 
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cant. Giants, and dwarfs, and genii are 
the common machinery of eastern ro- 
mance. Not only are they summoned to 
untie the inextricable knots into which 
the thread of the story gets entangled, 
but they are the ordinary characters 
whose exploits the tale relates. In this 
western literature, too, wonderful adven- 
tures with giants are frequently recount- 
ed. The landing of Brutus in Britain 
was opposed by Goemagot, a giant twelve 
cubits high, beneath whose terrible 
strength an oak was as lithe as a hazel 
wand, And Arthur slew a no less for- 
midable monster in Cornwall, who is said 
to have come from Spain. 

In Merlin’s prophecy the Arabians 
are mentioned and their situation in 
Africa and Spain. Foretelling the great 
power of Arthur, he declares: “ From 
Conan shall come forth a wild boar, 
whose tusks shall destroy the oaks of the 
forests of France. The Arabians and 
Africans shall dread him; and he shall 
continue his rapid course into the most 
distant parts of Spain,” 

The culture of astrology in Arabia is 
well known. Geoffrey says, that in Ar- 
thur's reign there was at Caerleon a col- 
lege of two hundred philosophers who 
studied astronomy and other sciences, 
Their business was particularly to watch 
the course of the stars and predict fu- 
ture events to the king. 

These are specimens of the arguments 
by which this theory is maintained. 

A third theory, first advanced by Per- 
cy, and afterward sustained by Mallet, 
like Warton’s, ascribes to the chivalric 
romances an eastern origin; but it sup- 
poses that they came to the Celts through 
the north of Europe. The operations of 
the Roman army in Asia just before the 
birth of Christ alarmed the inhabitants 
of what is now called Gorgia, and caused 
large migrations into northern Europe. 
These children of the palm were kindly 
received by their brethren of the pine. 
The two peoples coalesced ; and, strange- 
ly, the plants from the sunnier East took 
so deep root as henceforth to give charac- 
ter to the frozen forests of the North, It 
is true that the fairy imaginations of the 
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East lost something of their delicious, 
dreamy softness, And there was added 
to them much of the gloomy grandeur 
and savage wildness of their new home, 
But the unrestrained luxuriance of ima- 
gination, the high-wrought figurative, 
language, the fertility of invention, the 
strangeness and frequent impossibility of 
incident, which so abound in all the lit- 
erature of the East, are not less charac- 
teristic of the sagas of the North. 

In the poetry of the North, as in that 
of the East, seldom is any thing called 
by its own simple and appropriate name. 
Some metaphor or circumlocution is used. 
This is true to some extent in the lan- 
guage of all uncivilized peoples. It arises 
partly from the picturesqueness and vivid- 
ness of their ideas, and partly from a want 
of necessary words, and an absence of ab- 
stract and complex thoughts. To the 
Northman, the beautiful arch upon the 
skirts of the storm was not merely a bow 
in the clouds; it was “the bridge of the 
gods.” A ship was “the horse of the 
waves;” rocks were “the bones of the 
earth;” poetry was “the mead of Odin ;” 
a battle was “the bath of blood;” night 
was “the veil of cares;” the tongue was 
“the sword of words;” ice, “the vast 
bridge;” herbs, “the fleece of the earth ;” 
the earth, “the vessel that floats on ages;” 
and the sun, “the king of stars—the torch 
of the Eternal One.” At the close of a 
combat, we are not told that many are 
left dead on the field, but that “The sis- 
ter of Nera hath trampled on the foe; she 
hath trampled on the evening food of the 
eagle.” To such an extravagant extent 
was the use of metaphor carried, that 
without doubt it has in some cases misled 
interpreters, and given rise to very strange 
notions which it was never intended to 
convey. 

If it be granted that the poetry and 
legends of Scandinavia are oriental in 
origin, and have only been modified by 
climate, scenery, and the habits of the 
people among whom they have been 
transplanted, it is not difficult to under- 
stand how they. may have found their 
way the short remaining distance to the 
Celts of the western islands, The poets 








—scalds, ¢.¢., polishers of language—of 
these rude nations were held in the high- 
esthonor. They were kept always about 
the chief of the tribe. They were allowed 
a long retinue of followers and servants. 
They were vates—prophet as well as poet. 
They were warmly welcomed and hospi- 
tably entertained, even eagerly sought, 
in tribes other than their own. When 
Alexander destroyed Thebes, he com- 
manded that the house of Pindar, and 
every thing appertaining to him and his 
family, should be spared, as if sacred. So 
in those bleak forests of the North and 
among the savage islanders of the sea, the 
profession of bard was more than a pan- 
oply of defense: it insured a cordial re- 
ception and distinguished honor even 
among the enemies of his own nation. 
If with this fact we remember the wand- 
ering propensity of the people, their slight 
attachment to place, their love of adven- 
ture, their scorn of danger, if danger there 
were, we may well suppose that the 
islanders did not remain ignorant of the 
strange legends which were living and 
growing on the lips of the bards of the 
North. Besides, it is claimed by the ad- 
vocates of this theory, that the general 
intercourse of these nations was such as 
to leave little doubt that whatever un- 
written literature either possessed was 
alike the property of both, 

Thus the arguments in favor of the 
two theories seem to be nearly of equal 
weight, and all combined, may be ac- 
knowledged to fairly establish the fact 
that these romances were born of the 
breath of the East. Without doubt, the 
influences which reached the western isl- 
ands, both by the way of Africa and Scan- 
dinavia, united to increase and strengthen 
that kind of romantic fabling which has 
filled so important a chapter in English 
literature. But may it not be that both 
Warton and Percy mistake in seeking its 
origin at so late a date? Why is it neces- 
sary to suppose that the influence which 
generated this peculiar literature came 
from the East at a later period than the 
people themselves among whom it flour- 
ished? About twelve hundred years be- 
fore the marvelous star in the east rose 
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and led to that greater Light, the Celtic 
nation is supposed to have passed from 
the over-crowded territory of Asia into 
Northern Europe. And it may be an 
interesting coincidence for the scholar to 
remember, that it was at exactly this 
time, according to Grecian mythology— 
that wonderful admixture of beauty, 
philosophy, superstition, and folly—that 
Jupiter beheld the earth over-peopled 
with men, and the fatal apple fell among 
the feasting gods, This migrating peo- 
ple followed slowly the course of the 
sun, and, driven on by successive waves 
of migration, they found themselves at 
last shut up on the islands which’ they 
inhabit in part at the present day. There 
had been, so far as we know, no min- 
gling with other nations. We have no 
reason to suppose that their characteris- 
tics were changed, except as a different 
climate, different scenery and circum- 
stances, may have modified them. Why, 
then, should we think that the seeds of 
these marvelous legends were borne on 
the second great wave that swept over 
Europe, rather than on the first? Why 
say that they came later and were trans- 
planted, rather than that they were 
brought in the soil itself, in which they af- 
terward attained such aluxuriant growth? 
The Celts were ready to receive them, 
according to the common theories. Why, 
then, were they not ready to produce 
them? In short, why should we attempt 
to follow them back along a tortuous 
path, across a frozen ocean, through un- 
known forests, where only at remote dis- 
tances an imaginary, or, at best, uncertain 
trace can be found, when there is no 
proof that they were not indigenous? 
But, whatever may have been their 
origin, their growth and popularity are 
unprecedented. Geoffrey’s manuscript 
was made public about 1128-48. The 
metrical chroniclers, Gaimar, Wace, Laya- 
mon, and others, immediately seized upon 
it. On the wings of verse it flew every- 
where. And it grew as it went, like a 
rolling snowball. In less than fifty years 
the cycle of romances which sprang from 
it were collected and written out in 
Anglo-Norman prose by Robert de Bor- 
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ron and Walter Mapes. With surprise 
we find the meager account of the Bene- 
dictine has grown into five well-developed 
and distinct histories, which contain a 
thousand more marvelous things than 
had ever brightened the imagination of 
the old monk. And later, two more were 
added by other writers. 

This mass of romance was scattered 
everywhere by a crowd of writers in dif- 
ferent languages, in both prose and verse. 
It obtained as wide a diffusion as was 
possible, perhaps, without the aid of print- 
ing ; and that want was supplied in 1485 
by William Caxton, Of Caxton’s “La 
Mort Darthur,” only two copies are now 
known to exist; and one of these is in a 
mutilated state. This imperfect copy, 
when it last changed owners, was sold 
for £320, Numerous reprints of this 
work have appeared at intervals from the 
time of Caxton to the present. To Sir 
Thomas Malory belongs the honor of 
writing, in English, the copy from which 
the first printing was done, and on which 
all subsequent editions have been based. 
It is a well of pure English, which did 
much to give form and consistency to the 
language, and is invaluable to the philo- 
logist. 


THEIR INFLUENCE ON SOCIETY. 


The Celtic language forms no noticeable 
part of the English, All the words which 
we have derived from it, except some 
names of places which have been retain- 
ed, can be written on a postage stamp. 
They were introduced mostly by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. They describe something pecu- 
liar to the people from whose language 
they come; and, for this reason, no sin- 
gle English word would express the exact 
shade of thought. There is also something 
poetical and picturesque in their sound, 
which accords well with the old ballad 
poetry that Scott so loved, and which 
doubtless formed an additional reason 
for using them. The words cairn, crom- 
lech, clan, coronach, and pibroch, are good 
examples, 

But, while our language has been only 
slightly affected, the character of the 
English nation and its literature have 
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been so deeply tinged by Celtic influence, 
that they can never wholly lose its color- 
ing. The Celts were the inhabitants of 
the British Islands before the arrival of 
the Saxons. Their descendants are the 
Welsh, Irish, Highland Scotch, the peo- 
ple of the district of Cornwall, of the 
Isle of Man, and of Armorica, or Britagne. 
They are a people of strongly marked 
characteristics. The traits ascribed to the 
ancient Celts are traced with little modi- 
fication in their representatives of to-day. 
Some appear more conspicuously in one 
branch of the family, and some in anoth- 
er. They were highly imaginative and 
poetical; they were quick and impulsive, 
yielding to their feelings, affectionate and 
warm-hearted; and, yet, they possessed a 
good deal of that true gold of life known 
as shrewd commonsense. They were in 
battle brave to desperation; when over- 
powered in the plains they. took to the 
mountains, They were lovers of learn- 
ing and literature. Ireland, indeed, at 
one time was the great repository of 
learning of all Europe. During the gloom 
which settled on the world after the over- 
throw of the Roman Empire, the scholar 
found his almost only refuge from the 
violence and death that stalked every- 
where over the continent, on this emer- 
ald of the ocean, or amid the storm-de- 
fended rocks of the Hebrides. And for 
more centuries than one she maintained 
this proud distinction. But the litera- 
ture which was most pleasing to the 
Celtic people was poetry and legend. 
Thierry, in his “ L’Histoire du Conquéte 
d’Angleterre,” says that the Celts lived 
on poetry. And the influence of their 
bards appears most clearly in the tradi- 
tion, that Edward First, when he conquer- 
ed Wales, ordered all the bards to be put 
to death, thinking it impossible to fully. 
subdue the people so long as their patri- 
otism and valor should be stimulated: by. 
song. Thomas Gray has made this the 
subject of his best poem. 

It would be an interesting question to 
consider, how much the slow and delib- 
erate Englishman has been quickened by 
an admixture of this fiery blood in his 
veins; how large a part of the imperish- 
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able monument of English history is a 
record of the achievements of the Celt; 
how, if all that the Norman and the Sax- 
on have not accomplished should be 
stricken from the annals of Britain, the 
glory of her later centuries would wane 
—her military renown be impaired, her 
learning diminished, the lustre of her lit- 
erature dimmed, and even her throne 
stripped of its kings. But such a discus- 
sion would lead us quite too far from the 
subject of this article. 

To estimate correctly the influence of 
the legends of the Round Table, we must 
know how extensively they were diffus- 
ed, and how they were regarded by the 
people of those earlier ages, Happily, we 
are not without knowledge of both. And, 
first, the monasteries, which we should 
suppose would have been last to open 
their doors to them, seem to have been 
filled with them. In the list of works 
belonging to the different monasteries of 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, we find a large portion to be 
literature of this kind. The more zealous 
monks complain that the teachings of the 
fathers are neglected, and the vain ima- 
ginations of men and the lies of the devil 
are substituted. Many of the lays chanted 
by minstrels were composed within mo- 
nastic cells and the minstrel himself was 
sure ‘to find there enough lovers of his 
tinsel ware to secure him a hearty wel- 
come. And, if spirit were lurking any- 
where iin cask or demijohn within its 
walls,.a lay from his lips would never 
fail to make it rise. Weary of his mono- 
» tonous mummery, but bound by his vows, 
the ecclesiastical prisoner was eager to 
catch such-glimpses of the outer world as 
he was able:; and the wilder, the more 
‘unlike his:own life they were, the better 
they pleased him. It was the rebellion 
of human nature against the slavery into 
which in a moment of enthusiasm it had 
plunged. The:Church, too, always ready 
to father anything that has power which 
she can control, sanctioned and encour- 
‘aged the institution of chivalry. 

But the minstrel with his lays went 
not'to the monastery alone, nor chiefly. 
Every baron kept court; and nearest to 
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his person and most honored in his hall 
was he who entertained his followers and 
the ladies at his table with song and le- 
gend, The esteem and the privileges ac- 
corded to this wandering Orpheus can be 
shown perhaps in no way more pleasant- 
ly, than by one or two illustrative inci- 
dents. In the reign of Richard First, the 
young heiress of D’Evreux was carried 
abroad and secreted by her French re- 
lativesin Normandy. A knight of the 
Talbot family determined to discover and 
rescue her. Under the guise of a pil- 
grim, he spent two years in searching for 
her. When he had found her place of 
concealment, he assumed the character of 
a harper, and was gladly received by the 
family, because he was “exceedingly skilled 
in the Gests of the ancients,” as the roman- 
ces which delighted that age were called, 
He soon found an opportunity to flee 
with the young lady, and thus restored 
her to her country. 

“The story of this same king Richard 
and his minstrel Blondell de Nesle, is 
equally in point. Richard, when return- 
ing from the Holy Land, was imprisoned 
by the Duke of Austria. His minstrel 
sought for him through all Europe, in- 
quiring at every castle to which he came, 
if any prisoners were detained there. 
Having found one in which there was a 
prisoner, but unable to learn who he was, 
“Blondell wrought such means, that he 
became acquainted with them of the 
castell, as minstrells doe easily win acquaint- 
ance anywhere.” He then sat near the 
window where the king was confined, 
and sang half of a song which Richard 
and himself had composed together. The 
king immediately began the other half 
and completed it. Thus Blondell was 
able to inform the barons of England 
where their lost king was. This hap- 
pened about the year 1193. Because of 
their easy access everywhere, minstrels 
were frequently employed as spies. 

So the wonderful achievements of Ar- 
thur were sung in monastic cell, ba- 
ronial hall, and royal court. But this is 
not all, They were the lore of the nurse- 
ry as well. The good child was reward- 
ed by the recital of such fragments as he 
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could understand; the peevish and. fro- 
ward was tamed by the name of giant 
and dragon, which he had learned to fear, 
But, that they were so popular among 
all classes, is not the only fact which 
ought to be remembered. They were 
matters of faith with the people. A popu- 
lar traditional belief was long entertained, 
that Arthur was not dead, but that he had 
been borne away to be healed of his 
wounds in Fairy-land, and that he would 
return, and again reign over the restored 
and avenged Britons, The inscription 
on his supposed tomb was said to be: 
“ Hic jacet, Arthurus, Rex quondam, Rexque 
Juturus” 
Here Arthur lies, king once and king to be. 
This is what Wordsworth refers to in 
the lines: 
“Of Arthur, who, to upper light restored, 
With that terrific sword, 
Which yet he brandishes for future war, 
Shall lift his country’s fame above the polar 
star.” 
And Tennyson, in his Palace of Art: 
* Or mythic Uthur’s deeply wounded son, 
In some fair space of sloping greens, 
Lay dozing in the vale of Avalon, 
And watched by weeping queens,” 
And, again, in an ode by Warton: 
“Yet in vain a paynim foe 
Armed with fate the mighty blow, 
For when he fell, the Elfin queen, 
All in secret and unseen, 
O'er the fainting hero threw 
Her mantle of ambrosial blue, 
And bade her spirits bear him far, 
In Merlin’s agate-axled car, 
To her green isle’s enamelled steep, 
Far in the navel of the deep. 
O’er his wounds she sprinkled dew 
From flowers that in Arabia grew. 
There he reigns a mighty king, 
Thence to Britain shall return, 
If right prophetic rolls I learn, 
Borne on victory’s spreading plume, 
His ancient scepter to resume, 
His knightly table to restore, 
And brave the tournaments of yore.” 
But those who did not receive the sto- 
ries as truthful history, yet prized them 
as containing a high moral code of laws, 
and the most noble examples, after which 
every true knight and gentleman should 
mould his life. They are mentioned with 
almost the same reverence with which 
we speak of the sacred writings, Cax- 
ton, in his prologue to the reader, after 
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giving many proofs that the persons and 
actions described are real,—such as refe- 
rences to a number of different works 
where they are mentioned, and telling 
where “Gauwayns skulle” may be seen, 
and “Cradoks mantel,” and “ Launcelot- 
tes swerde,” and the“ rounde table,” which 
is still preserved at Winchester, and the 
“prynte” of Arthur’s seal “ in reed waxe 
closed in beryll,” which “remayneth in 
the abbay of Westmestre at Saynt Ed- 
wardes shryne, in whych is wryton Patri- 
cius Arthurus, Britannie, Gallie, Germanie, 
Dacie, imperator,”—closes as follows: 
“And I, accordyng to my copye, have 
doon sette itin enprynte, to the entente 
that noblemen may see and lerne the 
noble acts of chyvalrye, the jentyl and 
vertuous dedes, that somme knyghtes 
used in tho dayes, by whyche they came 
to honour, and how they that were vy- 
cious were punysshed and often put to 
shame and rebuke, humbly bysechying al 
noble lordes and ladyes, wyth al other es- 
tates, of what estate or degree they been 
of, that shal see and rede in this sayd 
book and werke, that they take the good 
and honest actes in their remembraunce, 
and folowe the same. Wherein they 
shalle fynde many and joyous and play- 
saunt hystoryes and noble and renomed 
acts of humanyte, gentylnesse, and chy- 
valryes. For herein may be seen noble 
chyvalrye, curtosye, humanyte, frendly- 
nesse, hardynesse, love, frendshyp, cowar- 
dyse, murdre, hate, vertue, synne. Doo 
after the good, and leve the evyl, and it 
shall brynge you to fame and renommee, 
And for to passe the tyme, this book shal 
be plesaunte to rede in, but for to gyve 
fayth and byleve that al is trewe that is 
contayned herin, ye be at your lyberte; 
but al is wryton for our doctryne, and 
for to beware that we falle not to vyce 
ne synne, but texercyse and folowe vertu, 
by whyche we may come and atteyne to 
good fameand renomme in thys lyf, and af- 
ter thys shorte and transytorye lyfto come 
unto everlastyng blysse in heven, the 
whyche he graunt us that reygneth in 
heven the blessyd Trynyte. Amen.” 
Here, then, was the knight’s code, 
Here he found the principles which should 
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guide him, the examples which should 
instruct him, and the spirit which should 
inspire him, If the tone of morality was 
not high, it was the highest known to 
feudalism, How much it accomplished 
for virtue and good order, may be judged 
from the biting satire on the morals of Ar- 
thur’s court, which is found in the story 
of the Boy and the Mantle. During Christ- 
mas festivities, a boy appears with a 
magic mantle of softest texture and most 
beautiful colors, which can be worn by 
her only whose whole life has been pure. 
The ladies of the court successively put 
iton. The result is not flattering. In 
the case of one, in an instant it cracks 
from top to bottom, and falls from her; 
with another, it changes color, withers, 
wrinkles, and draws up on the shoulders, 
leaving the back bare; with a third, it 
splits into a thousand shreds, Only one 
of all the company can wear it, and she 
not until she has confessed that she 
kissed her husband once before their mar- 
riage. Yet this was the best code of 
morals known to the age. The Chanson 
de Geste, and most other medizval ro- 
mances, were plain, practical pictures of 
every-day life as it was; these of life as 
it should be. 

No one with the facts before him can 
fail to see, that the influence of this cycle 
of romances on that age was immense. 
They did not produce the state of society, 
it is true; on the contrary, they were an 
outgrowth of that society in a less de- 
veloped state. But they were an em- 
bodiment of the spirit of the age, and re- 
acted with such tremendous force upon 
it, that, at this distance in history, they 
seem at first sight to be the original 
power. 

How this Bible of chivalry, and the 
living examples, would affect the young 
aspirant for honor born within the reach 
of knighthood, is easily understood. A 
little story told in the beginning of a 
versified version of the Saint Graal fur- 
nishes a good illustration. A mother, 
who has lost her husband and two elder 
sons in battle, determines to prevent her 
remaining infant son from taking up arms 
and entering on a career of glory. She 


brings him up in a strong castle, never 
permitting him to hear even the name of 
knight. But one day the young gentle- 
man catches a glimpse of the glittering 
armor and plumes of passing horsemen, 
and hears the silvery laugh of attendant 
ladies, His curiosity is excited by the 
former; and, as to the latter, a little wine 
intoxicates the uninitiated. Persistent 
questioning and importunity bring his 
mother to relate some of the tales of 
chivalry, to which she adds, as a counter- 
poise, the sad history of her own grief. 
The first fill his imagination; the last is 
scarcely heard, or else it stimulates in- 
stead of repressing. He is seized with a 
love of adventure, and immediately sets 
out to seek the honor of knighthood from 
the king. 

The spirit of chivalry did not exhibit 
itself in the show of the tournament 
alone. It blazed out conspicuously in 
real warfare. At Poitiers the knights 
fought, bearing over their armor scarfs 
and devices as the livery of their mistress, 
and “asserting the paramount beanty of 
her wltom they served in vaunting chal- 
lenges toward the enemy.” At Cherbourg, 
in the very heat of the battle, a knight 
challenged the most amorous of his adver- 
saries to a single combat. The defiance 
was accepted, and both armies remained 
motionless spectators, till the death of 
one of the opponents permitted the fight 
again to become general, 

The honor of the knight was his knight- 
hood. Poverty was no disgrace. It was 
the duty of the wealthy to supply his 
wants. A poor knight begged of Henry, 
Count of Champagne, for gifts sufficient 
for dowries for his two daughters. A 
rich burgess standing by, whose wit did 
not equal his good intention, thinking to 
excuse the Count, blundered out that his 
master had already given away so much 
that he had nothing left to give. ‘How 
now, Sir Villain,” roared Henry, “how 
sayest thou that I have nothing to give, 
when I have yourself? Take him, Sir 
Knight, he is your man.” Whereupon 
the knight seized the burgess, and would 
not release him until he had paid five 
hundred pounds, This story is told to 
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prove the generosity of the Count of 
Champagne. If it fails to do that, it at 
least illustrates our point. 

Many modificatious thus wrought in 
society lasted but a few centuries, A 
knowledge of them, however, is neces- 
sary, as well as of the whole subject of 
this peculiar literature, for a thorough un- 
derstanding of the later middle ages. 

The influence of these romances, which 
appears most conspicuously in the social 
life of the present day, is seen in the 
bearing of men toward women—that pe- 
culiar deference shown to woman, not as 
mother, wife, sister, daughter, lover, or 
friend—not because of her talents, ac- 
quirements, beauty, position, or wealth— 
in short, for no attachment, nor excel- 
lence, real or imaginary—but only because 
she isawoman, The word gallantry, by 
which we designate this kind of polite- 
ness, expressed to the knightly champion 
the whole catalogue of virtues which he 
sought to exhibit—bravery, heroism, no- 
bleness, generosity, civility, and magnifi- 
cence. All, except the last, it has re- 
tained to the present day. 

In our search for the origin of that 
peculiar deference shown to woman in 
modern society, we turn first to the later 
Roman law, which permitted her to in- 
herit landed estate, and hold such prop- 
erty when conferred upon her in dower. 
This must have changed somewhat her 
former position, increasing her influence 
and importance. But, as it gave to her 
a privilege which had before belonged 
exclusively to her brother, its only ten- 
dency tnust have been to secure to her 
the same kind of respect accorded to 
him, ‘and not the punctilious homage of 
gallantry. Neither must we look to the 
Teutonic manners for its origin. We 
have the authority of Tacitus for saying 
that the early Germans deferred much to 
their women, followed their advice in 
many things, and even thought that they 
possessed the power of prophecy. But 
we have no hint of anything like that 
peculiar bearing toward them of which 
we are speaking. On the contrary, when 
the picture is completed, we see much 
which is directly opposed to this. They 
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are represented with immense physical 
strength and fierceness, dealing terrible 
blows with their naked fists, mingling in 
scenes of blood and slaughter, slaying 
their own husbands and brothers if they 
retreat in battle. Now, such traits might 
indeed command respect through fear; 
but not without radical changes could 
there ever spring up that peculiar state 
of society, where the weaker is elevated 
through the voluntary submission of the 
stronger. Had it grown up among those 
northern barbarians, it is uncertain whe- 
ther the sexes would not have changed 
places, and the men, with approving smile 
and modest blush on their bearded faces, 
received the courteous attention of their 
more manly sisters, But the best author- 
ity for the social customs of any country 
or age is the literature of the time. The 
knowledge of all authors of a later period 
or another country must necessarily be 
imperfect. Hallam has truthfully stated, 
that the oldest fragments of Teutonic 
poetry contain no representations of this 
homage to beauty. There are none in 
Beowulf, nor in the poem on Attila, nor 
in the Nibelungen Lied. 

Again, it has been attributed to the in- 
fluence of Christianity. It is true that 
the burden of the teaching of the Bible is 
love—love to God, love to fellow-man; 
and from this is to spring good works, 
peace, righteousness, temperance, and the 
whole glorious list of essential virtues, 
It softens and purifies the heart, which is 
the only source of all true politeness, 
But it makes no distinction of sex. The 
same tenderness and kindness I am to 
show alike to brother and sister. It 
commands to “love thy neighbor as thy- 
self;” but it nowhere adds, “and remem- 
ber thy neighbor’s wife is a woman, and 
treat her with peculiar deference because 
of her sex.” Christianity is the origin 
of true politeness, because it makes sweet 
and pure the very fountain whence that 
virtue flows; but it is not the origin of 
gallantry. It is a distinguishing mark 
of Christianity, that in it alone of all the 
religions of the world there is no dis- 
tinction of sex. 

Its birthplace has been sought also in 
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Asia, in the rapturous love-songs and 
splendid tales of Arabia. But it is suffi- 
cient to say, that seclusion or slavery is 
the condition of Oriental women. And, 
perhaps, this is another argument 
against an eastern origin of the Round 
Table romances. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the Roman law, the cus- 
toms of the northern nations, and the 
spread of Christianity, all had something 
to do in preparing the way for this more 
modern phase of society. Just when it 
first began to appear, it is impossible to 
tell, Probably when, the wars all over, 
the young noble, weary. of the monoto- 
nous sports of peace, turned for relief in 
his gay idleness to the successes of love 
and the adventures of intrigue; when the 
high-born beauty was brought in to grace 
the banquet-hall, and, to show her some- 
thing of war about which she had heard 
so much, mimic battles were fought; and 
so arose the tournament, at which she 
was queen and dispensed her favors, 

But, however this may have been, it 
concerns us now to know only that the first 
embodiment of this spirit in literature is 
found in the romances of chivalry. And 
here, to prevent misapprehension, it may 
be said again, that the condition of so- 
ciety and the opinions of the people 
mould a literature ; but it in turn power- 
fully reacts and forms anew public senti- 
ment and national habits, giving them an 
impetus which sends them at a bound 
far on in the direction in which they were 
but slowly and feebly tending. So we 
conceive it to have been in this case. 

So prominent a feature of the institu- 
tion. of chivalry did gallantry become, 
that it was regarded in the same light as 
devotion, or rather as one with it. Love 
to God and love to the ladies were scarce- 
ly distinguishable. The knight invoked 
the aid of both, as he rode forth to the 
adventurous task imposed upon him by 
some haughty beauty, whose smile was 
to repay him for the toil of months and 
the risk of life. The author, at the end 
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of his self-sought labor, returned thanks 
to each, Frossart made a collection of 
amorous poetry by “the aid of God and 
love.” And Boccaccio acknowledges the 
assistance of each in his Decameron. 
When Louis II., Duke of Bourbon, insti- 
tuted the order of the Golden Shield, he 
enjoined his knights above all to honor 
the ladies, and not permit any one to 
slander them, ‘because from them, after 
God, comes all the honor men can ac- 
quire.” 

But this spirit went farther than this, 
It entered into legal enactments. In 
some districts, a man could not be arrest- 
ed in the presence of a woman for a 
crime less than murder. This was the 
law promulgated by James Second of Ara- 
gon: ‘We will that every man, whether 
knight or no, who shall be in company 
with a lady, pass safe and unmolested, 
unless he be guilty of murder.” 

At every tournament, the knights who 
were to engage, first dined together. In 
order that there should be no place more 
honorable than another, the table was 
made round; for those high-mettled 
gentlemen, about to enter the lists whene 
limb and life were risked for honor, 
would yield precedence to no one who 
had not won it at the point of the spear. 
Thus Edward Third, in 1344, gave an 
entertainment at Windsor, at which he 
and his guests sat down to a round table 
200 feet in diameter. This was thought 
to surpass very much that which Mor- 
timer, his martial tutor, had given in 
1280, when he feasted 100 knights for 
three days. 

Can we not trace to the teachings of 
chivalry that punctilious regard for con- 
ventional honor, which, when it thought 
itself wounded, has, until so recently, 
sought that, foolish and false method of 
redress that, happily, has now passed 
away? 

To trace the influence of these wonder- 
ful romances on the Literature of Eu- 
rope, will require a separate paper. 


sociale teichimmirctes 
OUT OF THE WRONG POCKET. 


Mr. Taccarp frowned as he observed 
the pile of bills by his plate, placed there 


by his prudent, economical wife, not with- 
out an anxious flutter at the heart, inan 
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ticipation of the scene that invariably 
followed. He actually groaned as he read 
the sum total. 

“There must be some mistake, Mary,” 
he said, pushing back his plate, with a 
desperate air; “it is absolutely impossible 
for us to have used all these things in one 
month!” 

“The bills are correct, John,” was the 
meek response; “ I looked them over my- 
self.” 

“Then one thing is certain, provisions 
are either wasted—thrown out of the 
window, as it were —or stolen! Jane has 
relatives in the place, and I haven't the 
least doubt but that she supports them en- 
tirely out of what she steals!” 

Mrs. Taggard’s temper was evidently 
rising; there were two round, crimson 
spots upon her cheeks, and she tapped her 
foot nervously upon the floor. » 

“T am neither wasteful, nor extrava- 
gant, John. And as for Jane, I know 
her to be perfectly honest and trust- 
worthy.” 

“It is evident that there is a leak 
somewhere, Mary; and it is your duty, as 
a wife, to find out where it is, and stop 
it. Our bills are perfectly enormous; and 
if this sort of a thing goes on much long- 
er, I shail be a bankrupt!” 

Mrs, Taggard remained silent, trying to 
choke down the indignant feelings that 
struggled for utterance. 

“You will have to order some coal,” 
she said, at last; ‘“‘we have hardly suffi- 
cient for the day.” 

‘Is there anything more, Mrs. Tag- 
gard?” inquired her husband, ironically. 

“Yes; neither myself, nor the children 
are decently or comfortably clothed; all 
need an entire new outfit.” 

“Go on, madam, As I am a man of 
unlimited means, if you have any other 
wants, I hope you won't be at all back- 
ward about mentioning ’em.” 

“T don't intend to be,” was the quiet, 
but spirited reply. ‘I wouldn’t do for 
another what I do for you, for double my 
board and clothing. Both the parlor and 
sitting-room need re-furnishing; every- 
thing looks so faded and shabby, that I 
am ashamed,to have any one call, And 
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the stairs need re-carpeting, the blinds and 
gate repaired, and the fence painted.” 

“That can't be all, Mrs, Taggard. Are 
you sure that there isn’t something else ?”’ 

“JT don’t think of anything just now, 
Mr. Taggard; though if there should be a 
few dollars over and above what these 
will cost, they won’tcome amiss, I should 
like to have a little change in my pocket, 
if only for the novelty of the thing. You 
needn't fear its being wasted,” 

Mr. Taggard was evidently not a little 
astonished at this sudden outbreak in his 
usually quiet and patient wife, but who, 
like most women of that stamp, had con- 
siderable spirit when it was aroused, 

“Now that you are through, Mrs, 
Taggard, perhaps you will let me say a 
word, Here is all the money I can spare 
you this month; so you can make the 
most of it.” 

Laying a roll of bills on the table, Mr. 
Taggard walked to the door; remarking, 
just before he closed it, “ that he should 
leave town on the next train, to be ab- 
sent about a week.” 

T!.e revery into which Mrs. Taggard 
fell, as she listened to the sound of his 
retreating steps, was far from being a 
pleasant one. <Aside from her natural 
vexation, she felt grieved and saddened 
by the change that had come over her 
once kind, indulgent husband. His mind 
seemed to be entirely filled with the greed 
of gain, the desire to amass money—not 
for the sake of the good that it might enable 
him to enjoy, or confer, but for the mere 
pleasure of hoarding it. And this miserly 
feeling grew upon him daily, until he 
seemed to grudge his family the commou 
comforts of life. And yet Mrs, Taggard 
knew that he was not only in receipt of 
a comfortable income from his business, 
but had laid by a surplus, yearly, ever 
since their marriage. 

She taxed her ingenuity to save in 
every possible way, but when the month- 
ly bills were presented the same scene was 
enacted, only it grew worse and worse. 

And this penuriousness extended to 
himself.. He grudged himself, as well as 
his wife and children, clothing suitable to 
his means and station, and went about 
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looking so rusty and shabby that Mrs. 
Taggard often felt ashamed of him, in- 
wardly wondering if he could be the same 
man who had wooed and won her. 

With a heavy sigh Mrs. Taggard took 
up the roll of bills upon the table, hoping 
to find enough to pay what was already 
due—she did not look for more. 

An ejaculation of astonishment burst 
from her lips as she unrolled the paper 
in which it was folded. It contained $500 
in bills, and a check for $500 more. 

With a look of quiet determination in 
her eyes, Mrs. Taggard arose to her feet. 
“The family should now have some of the 
comforts to which they were entitled, if 
they never did again.” 

First, she settled every bill; a heavy 
weight being lifted from her heart as she 
did so; besides getting a fresh supply of 
fuel and other comforts. Her next move 
was to order new furniture for the sitting- 
room and parlor, have the hall re-carpet- 
ed and papered, the broken door-step 
mended, and the fence and blinds paint- 
edandrepaired. She then took the chil- 
dren out, and got them new garments, 
from hats to shoes. She bought herself 
three new dresses; a neat gingham for 
morning wear, a delaine for afternoons, 
and something nicer for best. And be- 
fore going home she took the children 
into a toy-shop ; delighting the boy with 
the skates he had so often asked for, and 
giving the girl the chief wish of her heart, 
a doll and doll’s wardrobe—not forgetting 
some blocks for the baby. For like a wise,as 
well as kind mother, Mrs. Taggard desired 
to make their childhood a happy one; 
something to look back upon with pleas- 
ure through their whole after-life. Nei- 
ther was John forgotten; by the aid of 
some old garments, for a pattern, she got 
him an entire new suit, together with 
stuff for dressing-gown and slippers. 

The day on which Mrs. Taggard ex- 
pected her husband’s return was a very 
busy one; but at last the carpets were 
down, the paper hung, and everything in 
“apple-pie order.” 

He was expected on the five o’clock 
train, and Mrs. Taggard set the children, 
attired in their pretty new dresses, at the 
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window to “watch for papa,” while she 
went below to assist Jane im preparing 
something extra forsupper. She had but 
just returned when Mr. Taggard was seen 
approaching the house. 

It looked so different from what it did 
when he left, that he stared at it in 
amazement, and would have hesitated 
about entering, had it not been for the 
name on the newly burnished door-plate. 
But he was still more astonished when he 
entered. 

“Am I in my own house, or some- 
body’s else?” he ejaculated, as be looked 
around the bright and pleasant room. 

“Tt is the new furniture I have been 
buying,” said his wife, smiling. “ How 
do you like it?” 

“Have you been running me in debt, 
Mary?” 

“Not in the least, John; it was all 
bought with the money you so generous- 
ly left me when you went away.” 

Mr. Taggard clapped his hand into one 
of his pockets. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, in an 
agitated tone and manner, “J gave it to 
you out of the wrong pocket!” 

Mrs. Taggard did not look at all aston- 
ished or disturbed at this announcement ; 
on the contrary, her countenance wore a 
very smiling and tranquil aspect. 

“You don’t mean to say that you've 
spent it?” inquired Mr, Taggard, desper- 
ately. 

“ Why, what else should I do with it, 
John? You told me to make the most of 
it; and I rather think I have.” 

“T am a ruined man!” groaned Mr. 
Taggard. 

“Not, a bit of it, my dear husband,” 
said his wife, cheerfully ; “ you wouldn’t 
be ruined if you had given me twice that 
amount. Besides, I have saved enough 
for our house-keeping expenses for three 
months, at least. I think you had better 
give me an allowance for that purpose 
in future ; it will save us both much an- 
noyance.” 

The children, who had been led to con- 
sider what their mother had bought them, 
as “presents from papa,” now crowded 
eagerly around him, 
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Mr. Taggard loved his children, and it 
would be difficult for any one having the 
kind and tender heart that he really pos- 
sessed, to turn away from the innocent 
smiles and caresses that were lavished 
upon him. 

And when his wife approached with 
the dressing-gown and slippers, he not 
only allowed her to induct him into 
them, but returned the loving caress with 
which she assured him “that he looked 
as young and handsome as ever.” 

It was a smiling group that gathered 
round the cheerful supper-table. And as 
Mr. Taggard glanced from the gleeful chil- 
dren to the smiling face of his wife, who 
certainly looked ten years younger, at- 
tired in her new and becoming dress, he 
came to the conclusion that though it 
might cost something to make his family 
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comfortable, on the whole, to use a com- 
mon but expressive phrase, “it paid.” 

We do not mean to say that Mr. Tag- 
gard was entirely cured; a passion so 
strong is not so easily eradicated. But 
when the old miserly feeling came over 
him, and he began to dole out grudging- 
ly the means with which to make his 
family comfortable, his wife would laugh- 
ingly say: “You are taking it out of the 
wrong pocket, John!”—words which 
seemed to have a magical effect upon 
both heart and purse-strings. 

“Let us take comfort as we go along,” 
she would often say, as she laid her cheek 
lovingly to his; “nor grudge our children 
the innocent pleasures natural to youth, 
for the purpose of laying up for them the 
wealth that is, too often, a curse rather 
than a blessing.” 


peer. er eeedaiee 
SUNNYBANK PAPERS. 
No. I. 
BY MARION HARLAND, 
WHY, WHEN, AND HOW WE BUILT OUR HOUSE. 


“One thing is settled in my mind,” said 
the Dominie, with an unnecessary clench 
of a jaw Nature had moulded firmly 
enough for all the common exigencies of 
life; “we will have no door-bell!” 

The knoll on which we sat fell gently 
away on three sides toward an artificial 
lake, a mile across at its utmost width, 
formed by the damming up of the wind- 
ing river half a mile below, for manufac- 
turing purposes, Blue as the tender June 
heavens above it, and as placid, it slept 
now, without current as without ripple, we 
might have thought, but for the lap of the 
waves upon the narrow line of gravelly 
beach, and their rustling murmur among 
the border of aquatic plants—Indian ar- 
row, wild balsam, Iris flag, and yellow 
water-lilies, all interlaced by golden 
chains of “love-vine” that grew thickly 
further down the bank. On the thither 
shore were level harvest-fields—it was 
haying-time; here and there a white 
farm-house, and back of these, to the 
north, east, south, and west, range after 
range of mountains, greenly wooded to 
their tops, save where a butting front 
of gray rock, a steep cliff, or line of boul- 
ders pushed boldly into sight, to betray 


of what stern stuff the hearts of the hills 
were made. Behind us, the ground rose 
somewhat abruptly to the highway under 
a growth of noble forest trees, The knoll 
was the centre of an open space, a natu- 
ral clearing covered with wild grasses and 
cinquefoil, and dotted by thrifty cedars, 
Hemlock and pine, hickory, tulip-tree, 
and butternut, joined aromatic and nutty 
odors to the vanilla-scent of new-mown 
hay, that came to us in slow, delicious 
sighs of summer air. There was no 
breeze, and few soundsstirred the languor- 
ous repose of the day—only the drowsy 
lapping of the water, an occasional rou- 
lade from the throat of robin or thrush in 
the grove, the far-off caw of a crow, and, 
when our ears learned to distinguish it 
from the murmur of the waterfall, a mea- 
sured vibration of the atmosphere—felt 
more than heard—which my complainer 
explained by saying: “How distinctly 
we hear the beat of the great trip-ham- 
mer at the file-works!” 

“Tt is like the swing of an aérial pen- 
dulum,” replied I, dreamily. 

“Or the echo of the pulsing life in the 
working-day world.” 

But my comparisons were not applaud- 
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ed. He who should have been my atten- 
tive auditor was jotting down other figures 
upon a leaf of his memorandum-book. 
And when he did look up, abstraction 
was in his eye; resolution in the tense 
fingers that grasped the cedarwood 
pencil. Then followed the grim set of 
the jaw and the incisive utterance, “We 
will have no door-bell!” 

“<That way madness lies!’” quoth I, 
mildly reproachful, ‘“ Why speak of it, 
now and here?” 

For know, O reader, that we have a 
house in the city which, by a manful 
stretch of the imagination and a con- 
ventional abuse of words, we call “home,” 
for nine months of the year, A comfortable 
edifice it is—roomy and well furnished, 
and which'would be cheerful were not 
one of its essential appendages a door- 
bell, in the chamber of which hangs—not 
the inanimate clapper the maker of this 
particular nuisance—I hope I owe him 
no ill-will!—pretended to put there, but 
a malicious gnome, set for the destruction 
of our domestic felicity and individual 
peace of mind, Of what avail were it to 
write here of the morning naps, the last 
drops pressed from Somnus’ poppy-cups, 
and, like the creamy rills that brim the 
dairymaid’s pail, the richest and sweetest 
—that are changed from delight to dismay 
by the pitiless alarum of daily cares, 
daily toils, and daily vexations, as ex- 
pressed in the reverberant clang of this 
tormentor? Of the midnight deeps of 
sleep riven by the same? The trials of 
temper and charity; the weary misan- 
thropy; the struggles for patience and 
grace, that are ours, the while the un- 
merciful tongue goes on with its regular 
day’s work? 

Day’s work! Do you enter into 
the meaning of that. when spoken in 
connection with a parsonage door-bell 
in the heart of a busy and populous city ? 

“Thirteen times already, and it is not 
yet nine o’clock ! ” sighed the still break- 
fastless Dominie, one morning, just before 
our summer exodus, “ How long can a 
man, with nerves and a stomach, support 
existence in these circumstances, I won- 
der?” 
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Reversing David's plaint, we are con- 
strained to cry out, “If it were: friends 
who did this, then we could bear it!” 
But the frittering of our time, and fric- 
tion of our patience is the work of a very 
different class from those to whom we 
unclose our hearts with our doors. There 
is a magnetic influence in that dreadful 
bell that draws up our steps a string 
of beggars—if not in the motley garb 
described by Mother Goose, yet clad in 
pretensions as varied, and as ludicrous in 
their heterogeneity as the “rags, tags, 
and velvet gowns,” 

Applicants for signatures to every 
conceivable description of certificate and 
petition, from a recommendation of a 
patent tooth-pick to a remonstrance 
against the adulteration of distilled 
liquors, and an humble entreaty to the 
President of the United States in behalf 
of a convicted traitor and would-be assas- 
sin. Petty venders of divers wares from 
wooden butter-paddles up to smuggled 
laces and diamond (?) jewelry. Old 
clothes-men, volunteer house-cleaners, 
men and women in quest of employment 
and broken victuals, cadaverous per- 
sonages, with dingy white cravats, who 
may be, as they represent, home-mission- 
aries, whose names have by some typo- 
graphical blunder been omitted from our 
clergy-list, but who insist upon a hearing 
from the Dominie'’s pulpit on next Sun- 
day, and a collection in his church. 
Reduced gentlewomen from a distance, 
who used to be Southern refugees, but 
are now invariably the widows of Union 
soldiers, and want to be “sent on” to 
Chicago, or Canada, or Nova Scotia, 
where they have wealthy relatives; and 
who so able to pay their travelling- 
expenses as the long-suffering, much- 
believing, tender-hearted _ Dominie? 
Speech-soliciting committees, clamorous 
in their desire that the over-taxed pastor 
shall for once leave the legitimate practice 
of his profession and address a mass rail- 
road meeting, or advocate the beauties 
of the Woman's Suffrage movement, in 
some hamlet fifty miles away. News- 
paper reporters, begging for a succinct 
report of a religious anniversary celebra- 
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tion, from which the worldly-minded 
“locals” absented themselves in whole- 
some dread of “slow” affairs, Book 
Agents! Which last may be considered 
an exhaustive appellation when the 
genus bore is under discussion, 

At meal-times, especially, is the male- 
volent clapper importunate in publishing 
the tenet, believed and held for certain by 
the outside world, to wit, that “the 
minister's” abode is public property—yet 
an inn in which he may not take his ease, 
Interruptions punctuate his hasty mouth- 
fuls—calls that “will not detain him a 
minute,” congeal his soup in cold weather 
and liquefy his ice-cream in hot; delay 
morning prayers until everybody else in 
town is half through the forenoon’s 
labors, and evening worship until the 
sleepy babies have been carried off to bed 
by pitying and despairing mamma, who, 
marshalling the cross sufferers up the 
stairs, glances savage askance at the door- 
bell and fancies it is laughing in its brazen 
sleeve at the commotion created by its 
unreasonable tintinnabulations, 

Fleeing from this knell of home-quiet, 
from city-heat and meadow mosquitoes, 
we had, for four happy, care-free sum- 
mers, found a welcome retreat in a 
spacious farmhouse, the chimneys of 
which were just visible from our seat 
upon the lakeside knoll, But our babies 
were growing in numbers and in size, 
and the cosey rooms we had occupied 
several seasons were becoming too strait 
for us. We foresaw, also, that in the 
event of any change in the family where 
we were domesticated as friends, more 
than as boarders, that should render our 
longer sojourn under their roof-tree in- 
convenient, it would be difficult to secure 
the like eligible quarters elsewhere in the 
enchanting region to which we owned to 
one another we had become mightily 
attached. It was just the right distance 
from town, and not too near any line of 
railroad; the climate was absolutely un- 
exceptionable, and had, on two occasions, 
at least, been Gon’s messenger of healing 
to the smitten ones of our little band, 
Game was plentiful among the hills; 
pickerel, bass, and other piscatory patri- 
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cians ranged, by day, the watery pre- 
serves of lake and mill-pond, leaving the 
course clear, on moonless nights, to their 
plebeian neighbors—the catfish and eels, 
which some of us had the vulgar taste to 
prefer to the more showy spoils of our 
boastful anglers; yellow perch and 
“shiners”—minute but toothsome mor- 
sels—were caught by the score in the 
shallow coves indenting the shores, while, 
in his appointed season, the aristocrat— 
par excellence—of gamefish, the speckled 
trout, disported him in the glancing cur- 
rent of the streams which made of the 
lower lands “a well-watered plain, even 
as the garden of the Lord.” There were 
drives, beautiful and wild, in abundance; 
several churches within a Sabbath-day’s 
journey, and, reserving the most power- 
ful motive until the last, the agricultural 
fever that had burned slowly in our veins 
ever since the first years of our parsonage- 
life, when we had known the exquisite 
flavor of vegetables cultivated in our very 
own garden, and fruits which had ripened 
under our eyes and been plucked by our- 
selves, glowed now into irrepressible 
longing. The smell of the freshly-upturned 
earth awoke pangs of home-sickness that 
almost brought the tears; our talk was 
of oxen, or, at any rate, of cows, valves, 
milk, and butter ; we discoursed fluently 
of crops and subsoil ploughing, of top- 
dressing and drainage, and were au fait 
in the matter of fertilizers, The Dominie 
subscribed for the “ American Agri- 
culturist”—very fascinating reading we 
found it too—and finally accelerated the 
crisis of the disease— if aught so healthy 
and delightful could be called by so ugly 
a name—by bringing to me, one day, on 
his return from the city, a modest volume 
entitled, “Ten Acres Enough.” The 
book was certainly more than enough to 
stimulate our desires into avidity. From 
that hour we. craved arable land as a 
strong-minded woman does a mission, or 
a disinterested patriot an unctuous office 
under Government. 

We “settled,” as the Westerners phrase 
it, suddenly at last, On this particular 
June morning, as we were driving 
leisurely along the ridge overlooking the 
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lake, the scene beneath us was opened to 
our view through a break in the woods 
skirting the road, and I laid a rash hand 
upon the reins. I am more proud of the 
impulse than of the accompanying ex- 
clamation. 

“Look! Did Claude ever paint a more 
loyely landscape ?” 

Then we sat still for full five minutes, 
drinking in deep, breathless draughts 
of beauty, feeling our souls expand under 
the wide free sweep of the blue arch 
that bowed to meet mountain brows 
almost as blue with distance. 

“ And all the windows of our hearts 
We opened to the sun.” 

Presently the Dominie alighted, and 
offered me his hand—still without a 
word, 

* Am I to get out?” I asked. 

His response would have made a 
stranger stare with doubts of his 
sanity. 

“Claude Lorraine was a humbug, and 
his pictures are daubs! Alabama!” 

We fastened the horse to a small tree, 
which, by the way, was subsequently 
felled to make room for our fence, and 
walked down the hill, Arrived at the 
clearing mentioned just now, the Dominie 
paced it off from side to side, took a 
hasty but searching observation of the 
remainder of the tract, and spake after 
this wise: : 

“The house shall stand here, where 
Nature meant it should. Facing the lake, 
of course. As Ik Marvel says—we owe 
the road nothing. The inclination of the 
lawn cannot be improved by terracing or 
grading. The barn and poultry-yard 
shall be located over yonder by that great 
tulip-poplar. There is no finer situation 
for a garden in the country than that 
sunny slope. How cucumbers and 
tomatoes will flourish upon it!” 

We sat us down in the shadow of a 
bushy cedar—the same that now casts a 
peak of strongly-defined shade upon our 
croquet-ground—and made a morning 
of it. With an eye to a possible invest- 
ment in real estate, we had husbanded a 
few thousand dollars, which my com- 
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panion speedily showed (upon paper) 
would cover all expenses of buildings 
and fences. Next he calculated (still 
upon the invaluable paper) what would 
be the cost of keeping a gardener, a cow, 
a horse, enough poultry to supply our 
table with broiled chicken three mornings 
in the week—broiled chicken for break- 
fast being a family foible, and fresh-laid 
eggs for the other four, not forgetting 
roast ducks and turkeys, the year around; 
of fruit-trees, grape and berry vines ;— 
I, putting in a plea for flowers, “ climbing 
roses and clematis for the piazzas, you 
know; heliotropes, tube-roses, violets, 
citronaloes, geraniums for the borders,” 
I said, impetuously. “ I'll geta catalogue! 
And couldn’t we have a pet lamb apiece 
for the children? They would amuse the 
darlings, and give a pastoral air to the 
lawn.” 

“A couple of pigs would be more 
profitable,” replied my fellow-visionary. 
“Think of trying out our own lard and 
curing ourown hams!” And proceeded 
to sketch the outline of a sty behind the 
barn. 

“ An ice-house?” was my next sug- 
gestion, more timidly uttered. 

“You are asensible woman!” emphati- 
cally complimentary. The ice-house was 
located, upon the verge of the water. 

“T will build a pavilion above it, for a 
smoking-room—make it an ornamental, 
instead of an unsightly object! Isn't 
that a happy thought?” 

The felicitous idea instantly took 
shape upon the paper—and it is, to this 
day, a question whether this one of our 
“improvements’”—everything that be- 
tokens the hand of the human builder, 
from a four-story stone villa to a cow- 
shed, is an “improvement” in the lan- 
guage of this section—is not regarded by 
us with more complacency than any 
other. 

The houses thus disposed of, (upon pa- 
per) the door-bell scrupulously omitted 
from an estimate that made punctilious 
mention of locks, hinges, and window- 
bolts, [ assumed a prudential tone. 

“The expenses of housekeeping all the 
year will be heavy.” 
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This being a matter of vital moment, 
we went into a joint calculation (always 
vpon paper) which proved triumphantly 
to our pleasurable surprise, that when 
our fatm of twelve acres should furnish, 
as it must, in time, all the vegetables, 
poultry, pork, lard; hams, milk, butter, 
eggs, fruit, cornmeal, buckwheat, and 
wheat flour we required for our table, we 
could live during the summer in a lordly 
independence of the butcher, baker, and 
grocer seldom equalled by comfort-lov- 
ing civilized beings, perhaps never sur- 
passed except by Selkirk in his solitary 
sovereignty. In fact, it wasevident that 
—unless figures lie, which they never do, 
(upon paper) we would not only curtail 
our present expenses materially by the 
proposed plan, but actually make money 
enough while in the country to give usa 
comfortable lift into our town winter. 
Why, with the insignificant exceptions of, 
say, a pound or two of tea—for although 
we asked no better beverage, morning, 
noon, and night than pure, real milk, our 
Milesian handmaidens must be pampered 
by means of the Chinese weed,—eight or 
ten pounds of sugar to sprinkle over the 
berries and peaches which, with cream, 
were to form our desserts, to the utter ex- 
clusion of pies, cakes, and puddings—and 
a few candles now and then—people re- 
tired early in the country—and oh! soap 
and starch and salad-oil, pepper, salt, and 
vinegar, there would be literally nothing 
to buy during the four or five months we 
hoped to spend annually in this paradise, 

In our paper barque we accordingly 
set sail upon the troubled sea of build- 
ing enterprise. Within three days after 
our conference upon the knoll, our plan 
was in the hands of a practical architect— 
carpenters having gone out of fashion— 
and after no more than the usual delays 
consequent upon trying to convince a 
succession of practical architects, each 
intelligent and a master of his craft, 
that we knew what suited our needs and 
our means almost as well as they did, 
we accepted a specification, and work was 
commenced upon other material than the 
frail one which had thus far answered 
our turn so satisfactorily. 
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Time, and the printer's patience, would 
failme were I to attempt to narrate the 
divers misadventures that marred the 
perfect bliss we had hoped to enjoy in 
watching the progress of our “lodge in 
the wilderness,” I don’t quote the rest 
of poor Cowper’s aspiration, believing, as 
I do, that his mental and physical mala- 
dies would have been terribly augmented 
by the “boundless contiguity of shade” 
he coveted. We took care that the sun- 
shine and air should freely visit every 
part of our country-box. I forbear.to 
tax the reader’s indulgence, or excite 
his mirth by describing how, having pur- 
chased the quanity of boards, shingles, 
and bricks demanded by the master- 
builder, we were notified, when we 
were expecting every day to hear that 
the house was covered in, that owing to 
some inexplicable blunder of the infallible 
figures, everything was at a stand-still 
except the laborers’ wages, until a second 
supply of bricks, shingles, and boards, 
equal to the former,could be sent up 
from the city. How the stated comple- 
ment of lime and paint, in like manner 
and in due season, required to be dupli- 
cated, and how, when the cap-brick was 
laid, there remained unused but one of 
its fellows and three shingles to testify, 
in mute impressiveness to the vanity and 
humiliating uncertainty of mortal calcu- 
lations—upon paper. How our well 
filled up with sand, and had to be deep- 
ened as well as cleaned, although we 
were at that very time paying a teamster 
a ruinous price to haul sand for mortar 
from a siliceous bank, three miles off— 
an unavoidable expense that wofully 
bewildered my weak mind, when I saw 
him “dump” his load within three feet 
of the heap thrown up by the well-dig- 
gers—my optics failing to descry any dif- 
ference in the quality of the two mounds 
except that one was wet and the other dry. 
And even this dissimilarity vanished 
when another paid laborer drew pailful 
after pailful of water from the well and 
saturated the mason’s raw material. How 
a pitched battle of opinion between us 
and the masons respecting the drainage 
of our cellar had an ignominious result 
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in our retreat from the field of debate, 
and a disastrous one in the later condi- 
tion of said vault, which, while it did 
not, as was currently affirmed by our 
neighbors, contain, in the driest season, 
six feet of water in the shallowest part, 
did, after abundant and continuous rains, 
show symptoms of unwelcome humidity 
in the form of a profuse cold sweat be- 
dewing the wall next the hill, and how 
the expensive conclusion of the affair was 
our adoption, after a year’s delay, of the 
precautionary measures we had original- 
ly proposed. How, in the absence of 
the only person who knew what were 
our wishes on the subject, the barn was 
painted one color and the house another, 
neither of them the hue directed by us; 
how, when this mistake was rectified and 
a pleasing wood-tint effaced all sign and 
memory of it, the ambitious colorist’s 
genius broke out anew in vivid crimson 
upon chimneys and brick foundation, and 
flamed in the glare of a July sun and the 
sight of all passers-by, until the Domi- 
nie’s next supervisional visit. How the 
blinds we had ordered of a peculiarly 
fine and rich shade of brown—something 
between café au lait and russet, to har- 
monize with the prevailing hue of the 
buildings, were sent up per carriage, at 
our expense, from the town-manufactory, 
and proved to be of a viciously bright 
green. How, after innumerable post- 
ponements, we effected a coup d'état, and 
moved in, baggage, babies, and Biddies, 
before the walls were pronounced by 
workmen and super-sympathetic friends 
wholesomely dry, and how the last coat 
of paint was applied to the porches, and 
the last workman dismissed on the sor- 
rowful October day when we locked up 
the main building and turned our backs 
upon the retreat—dear even then—now 
trebly beloved, to which, in tender recol- 
lectionof homestead far away,and because, 
view it from what point you may, it is al- 
ways the spot in the landscape on which 
the sunlight sleeps most constantly 
and brightly, we had named “ Sunny- 
bank.” 

Yes! our dream of that fragrant 
June morning had taken visible, and not 
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an uncomely form, and although it had 
cost us twice the time and anxiety, and 
three times the money we had then vx- 
pected—thanks to paper and the infam- 
ous delusions of figures—to devote to it, 
we regretted none of these. It was our 
own bantling, and as we walked about it, 
if there were no pinnacles and bulwarks 
to mark, we gloried in the thought that 
the frame of heart-oak had been taken 
from our woods, as were also the fences 
that girdled the premises; that the stone- 
lining of cellar and well was blasted 
from our hill-side; and the shade and 
fruit-trees we had planted were striking 
their roots into our soil, The thrill of 
proprietorship kept our blood in health- 
ful motion; the planning and working— 
our very annoyances and failures drew 
off our thoughts into other channels than 
the hot, turbid rush of a life, of whose 
perils and distresses the ghoul resident 
in our door-bell clanged forth doleful sig- 
nal, I have said that our house of refuge 
is not uncomely, but neither is it preten- 
tious. There is little to distinguish it 
from the plainest farm-house in the neigh- 
borhood beyond the broad piazzas, which 
are our summer sitting-room, and the 
situation, so much nearer the lakelet than 
the road, the back being turned in bold 
disrespect upon the latter and the full 
front upon the former. There are win- 
dows wherever they could be set, with- 
out violence to the rules laid down by 
our series of practical architects, and all 
those in the lower story open to the 
floor. In further pursuance of the idea 
of general coolness during the summer 
months, there are mattings throughout the 
house, save in the hall and dining-room, 
the flooring of which is laid in alternate 
strips of walnut and chestnut. The ap- 
pointments of the interior are of the 
simplest description, but on damp or cool 
evenings, parlor and chambers boast of one 
handsome piece of furniture, for which 
arich citizen might sigh in vain—name- 
ly, a crackling wood-fire, built upon old- 
fashioned andirons (the enterprising hard- 
ware merchant to whom we applied for 
them was not acquainted with the article. 
Was it a new patent?) tinging the walls 
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with saffron and rose, sending long lines 
of laughing’ light through the lakeward 
windows, which we always leave unshut- 
tered until bed-time; making redder ruddy 
cheeks and brighter sparkling eyes, while 
the little ones frolic in its gleams, and the 
babyest of all sits upon Mamma’s knee, 
curling her pink toes in the genial heat, 
and staring delightedly at the scarlet 
wonder, 

When they are “ folded like the flocks,” 
Papa and Mamma, repudiating all sug- 
gestions of lamp or candle, sit side by 
side in the mellow radiance of the con- 
suming back-log and talk in blissful fear- 
lessness of interruption. 

“You must find it awful lonesome 
here, ’specially of nights,” said a pitying 
neighbor. “I wonder you didn’t build 
right onto the road, It would he kinder 
lively to see wagons and the like go by. 
But for the out-of-the-way situation it 
would be a pretty nice place—for a fancy 
one.” 

“My dear sir,” returned the Dominie, 
with a reminiscent shudder at the door- 
bell, “‘ we came here to avoid being live- 
ly.” We talk then, with no thought of 
loneliness—somewhat of the Past, much 
of the restful, yet not indolent Present— 
more of the Future, 

“What a golden opportunity for study 
is your seclusion!” wrote a friend. 

To him our discourse would seem unin- 
tellectual-—worse than frivolous, our topics 
beingliterally “ of the earth, earthy,” rang- 
ing as they do from esculents to shrubbery; 
from pigs to poultry, with occasional dis- 
cussion of the ways and means by which a 
certain adjacent meadow-lot our covetous 
eyes devour, as did Ahab Naboth’s vine- 
yard, may be purchased, and how much hay 
could be cut from the same every season, to 
computations touching cows and pasture, 
and solemn speculations on many points, 
concerning which any practical farmer 
could give us information, If we prefer 


learning for ourselves on these and other 
subjects, and choose tospend our money for 
that invaluable thing-—-experience-—-whose 
business is it? If people laugh behind our 
backs at our “odd taste,” what care we, 
so long as the exercise of that taste brings 
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in a rich revenue of health and happi- 
ness? 

Professor Solon, our very good friend, 
never violated the proprieties or was ac- 
cused of eccentricity in his life, so he did 
as the doctors ordered when they recom- 
mended a season at Saratoga, a year ago, 
and enjoyed four weeks of exquisite mis- 
ery in that fashionable retreat, sleeping, 
when he could no longer be kept awake 
by the execrable din raging in the corridors 
and ball-room of the“ best ” family hotel in 
the town—in the topmost sky-parlor of 
this great public convenience, gomg tri- 
daily through the horrors of the Inquisi- 
torial water-question in the obstinate en- 
deavor to pour into the already abused 
stomach more liquid by half than it was 
meant to hold, never reflecting with 
all his learning, that he was outraging 
natural laws by the futile attempt to make 
a camel of himself in the stupid notion 
that the nauseous fluid, thus bloatingly 
imbibed, would last him through the des- 
ert-journey of the next college term. 
Next summer, he is to try Newport, se- 
cretly considering, I doubt not—poor vic- 
tim! that water which holds in solution 
but one salt, must be more palatable than 
that containing several. 

Our well-beloved Dr. Melancthon 
preached last Sabbath the third farewell 
sermon he has had occasion to deliver 
during a pastorate of twelve years in our 
city, priorto embarking upon asea-voyage. 
He must take a long one this time, for 
he is further gone in a decline than when 
he tried the vaunted remedy in ’60, and 
again in 65, It is a costly experiment, 
and a distressing, since he must leave his 
family behind. His wife is almost as deli- 
cate as himself, and while she cannot be 
spared from her six little ones for more 
than a week or two, the congregation are 
making up a purse to send her to “the. 
Springs—or somewhere,” as one of them 
lucidly expressed it to me, the other day, 

We speak of the two thus sadly severed 
and of the helpless brood threatened with 
orphanage, pityingly and affectionately, 
and our hearts warm yearningly over the 
darlings, brown of skin and sturdy of 
limb, who are sleeping soundly in the 
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nursery overhead after their day in the wrestler, who gained new strength when- 
free, blessed air of lake and mountain. ever he touched the earth. ‘As one 

“After all,” says the Dominie, in whom his mother comforteth!’ She is 
thoughtful thankfulness, as the fire burns my Alma Mater. I am content to lie up- 
low and red, “there is deep and beautful on her bosom and grow young again!” 
significance in the fable of the Libyan 
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THE OLD CATHEDRAL! 


In realms beyond the sea are churches grand, 
Where once old temples stood on Pagan land; 
Up toward the heavens blue their towers arise, 
Linking the weary earth to sunny skies! 


Let us forget the years, and, by thought led, 
The old cathedral’s floor with reverence tread ! 
And, called by music sweet o’er fields of time, 
Answer the silver tones of bells that chime. 


Within these solemn walls fair glories shine, 
On marble monument and stone-cut vine ; 
Softly the rainbow hues, through pictured glass, 
Fall on the tablet aisles o’er which we pass. 


It is the place of prayer for weary souls, 

And here the deep-toned chant its grandeur rolls ; 
It is the abode of God, where griefs are healed, 
And here is Mary’s Son to faith revealed. 


The monarch here puts off “the golden round” 
With which his kingly brows the bishop crowned 
The conqueror here forgets his laurels won, 

And begs the shield of faith at heaven’s throne. 


Figures, and sculptured walls, the story tell 

Of Him who once on earth with men did dwell; 
Jewels, which love hath brought, suggest the prize 
Held by those wounded hands before our eyes. 


Yonder is one who prays—that dropping tear 
Came while her wounded soul recalled the bier, 
On which her life, and love, and hope were borne 
When death had from her arms her idol torn. 


Here the sweet harmony of faith and art 
Fills with its soothing tone her lonely heart, 
And kneeling at the cross she finds relief, 
And drops some tears of joy amidst Ler grief. 


And often joyous peals have pierced the air, 

When, through these portals quaint, the young and fair 
Have to the altar gone, for priest to bless 

And seal to love its vow and sacredness, 


Down through the high-arched aisles, amidst the throng, 
Dreaming of naught but bliss they move along,— 

If, in the solemn cript, the dead could speak, 

How would they warn these souls God’s grace to seek ! 


Alas! within these walls, with age so gray, 

Error was mixed with truth and dimmed her ray, 
Poor, simple souls believed what they were taught, 
And prayed to holy saints, in marble wrought. 
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How oft a picture rare of Christ, our Lord, 
Was, by those kneeling crowds, itself adored ; 
And not the old alone, but children fair 
Received the holy cross to kiss and wear. 


Blindly both guide and flock in error strayed, 
When to some relic old they homage paid— 
Yet when the lofty spire toward heaven arose 
Faith gazed upon its cross in safe repose! 


Oft, in the twilight gloom, the whispered prayer 
From some deep grieving heart its load did bear, 
And at the day's gray dawn, the world asleep, 
Some sweet and holy soul her vow did keep, 


O’er these cathedrals old the floating clouds 

Have spread their changing hues and gloomy shrouds, 
On roof, and crowded door, lightnings and storms 
Have glanced and played around the chiseled forms. 


The ages have not marred the fertile stone, 

Where ‘neath the sculptor’s hand fair flowers have grown, 
Angels, and horrid shapes of strange design, 

The peopled niches fill and arches line. 


Midnight, and holy morn, have witnessed tears, 

Which earth’s great kings have wept amidst their fears; 
And humble fainting souls have comfort found, 

In this the poor man’s home, on holy ground. 


These old cathedrals now majestic stand, 

As when, by thought inspired, the artist’s hand 
Upreared their massive forms to tell again 

That God, in very deed, will dwell with men. 

Midst holy thought and love the workmen wrought, 
And canvas glowed with life when fancy caught 

In heavenly visions rapt, the face divine, 

Through which God's love and grace doth ever shine. 


And here, in marble fair, or picture warm, 
Was ever, close at hand, the lovely form 


Of Mary with her child, whose thorn-pierced brow 


A crown divine doth wear, in glory now. 


We call that time corrupt when love profound 

Stamped deep the stone-formed cross upon the ground! 
We call those ages dark when glistening high 

The dear and holy cross shone in the sky! 


How little do we know of God's wise plan 

To save from utter wreck the hopes of man,— 
The truth has still been kept, in vessels frail, 
"Midst error’s fatal snares her light we hail! 


Blind superstitions held the simple mind, 
But yet some saving truth with it combined; 
From centuries remote the growing light 
Hath shone upon God's word divinely bright. 


The liberty of prayor was precious then 

When tyrants’ rule oppressed those humble men; 
Struggling toward starry heights the towers they climb, 
Where, listening, they might catch the “sphery chime! ” 
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It is not meet for us, in latter days, 

To censure where the truth sent feeble rays,— 
These old cathedral stones shall yet record 
The triumphs of our dear and blessed Lord! 
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THE PARADISE OF OLD SAILORS. 


Tue river Thames is but a muddy and 
insignificant stream, to have watered so 
great space in English fiction and history. 
There is scarcely an English book that 
does not, in some form, pay tribute to it. 
That fine old knight, Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley, sails down the Thames in the “ Spec- 
tator,” and makes several reflections on 
the greatness of the British nation, as 
“that one Englishman could beat three 
Frenchmen; that the Thames was the 
noblest river in Europe, and that Lon- 
don-bridge was a greater piece of work 
than any of the seven wonders of the 
world.” Iam inclined to say amen to 
Sir Roger’s opinion of London-bridge; 
it is-one of the many grey old structures, 
dotted over England, that seem to grow 
out of the earth, rather than to have been 
built upon it, by men’s hands, as if they 
might have come into being with the 
ground they stand on, that they might 
serve as patterns to build from there- 
after. 

The opaque water has often closed over 

“One more unfortunate, 

Rashly importunate, 

Gone to her death,” 
and hidden many sorrowful sights, results 
ef the crime and misery accumulating in 
London, as in every great city, but it 
bears on its surface, an abundant and 
busy life, that gives small thought to 
anything but its own daily cares. 

Plenty of gay little steamers, like the 
one which we boarded at the bridge, ply 
up and down the river all day, carrying 
deck-loads of passengers, for there is no 
eabin accommodation. Londoners shed 
rain as easily asa flock of ducks; if they 
always wentin when it rained,they would 
stay in most of their lives. 

We take a long look at the “ Traitor’s 
Gate,” which opens from the river, into 
the “Tower” yard, through which so 
many souls, innocent as well as guilty, 


have passed to the tender mercies of the 
headsman; we pass over, without know- 
ing it, that tremendous bore, the Thames 
Tunnel, and gradually leave behind us 
the dingy walls and disreputable suburbs, 
that always hang over the banks of 
rivers in a city. 

After a while the river begins to clear 
its character from the stains of man’s im- 
perfections, and the bright green grass 
slopes down on either bank to meet its 
caresses, 

Greenwich (or Grinnidge as the Eng- 
lish call it) must find favor in all eyes 
that approach it from the water. The 
Hospital rears a noble front close upon 
the river, and on an eminence beyond, 
rises the Observatory where Longitude 
begins. A young Englishman accompa- 
nied us, whom we had looked upon as a 
most valuable guide, but it came out 
as we landed, that this was also his first 
visit to the Hospital. Knowing he could 
see it any time, he had never seen it at 
all, like the old farmer whom Lowell 
found among the White Hills, who had 
always lived within a mile of the “Old 
Man of the Mountain,” and had never 
cared to look towards it, 

We went first into a grand entrance 
hall of no great age, hung round with 
portraits of naval heroes; the ceiling was 
one vast fresco on some mythological 
subject, and I was content to believe it a 
miracle of art, rather than to break my 
neck in striving to examine its merits, 

This hall opens into the “Painted 
Chamber,” having one whole side covered 
with an allegorical picture of those Hano- 
verian despots, the Georges; the painter, 
not content with his name or monogram 
in the corner, has introduced a full length 
of himself, and is decidedly the finest 
looking man in the group. 

Here is exhibited in a glass case the 
coat and vest, with a bullet-hole in it, 
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which Nelson wore, when death found 
him at Trafalgar. 

Here too are the relics of Sir John 
Franklin's expedition, found among the 
Esquimaux—forks and spoons, coins, a 
jack-knife, and a little book, a sort of 
tract, which must have excited Esqui- 
maux wonder, Nelson is made a sort of 
demigod by statues, busts and portraits, 
but the irredeemable ugliness of his fea- 
tures, has defied the skill of every artist 
to soften them. It must be across griev- 
ous to be borne by brethren of the brush 
and chisel, that so many heroes shock 
every rule of art by personal defects. In 
future time, our own Lincoln’s rugged 
face will probably be a thorn in the flesh 
of our historical painters. 

One small room is wholly devoted to 
pictures of Nelson; in one, called his 
“immortality,” he is being carried to the 
upper world by angels, and fat little 
cherubs, who seem actually to puff over 
their labor; one of these holds a scroll 
with the words, “ England expects every 
man to do his duty,” and the whole pic- 
ture is a conglomeration of cherubs, tri- 
tons and water surrounding one heavy 
man: one is surprised to find the name 
of Benjamin Westinthecorner, It must 
have been one of the pictures that he 
painted to please the people and not him- 
self. 

The chapel is rich in wood-carving, and 
marble pavement, but the seats are noth- 
ing but wooden benches, plain and cush- 
ionless; and I could not but think this 
noble chapel might have spared a fluted 
pillar or two, for the comfort of the aged 
men that come every day to those hard 
seats, Behind the pulpit is an immense 
picture of “St. Paul casting off the viper,” 
by Benjamin West, valued at $45,000, 

Over a long paved walk, bordered on 
either side by the freshest of green grass, 
we reached that part of the building, 
which was formerly a royal palace, but 
has now become the domestic part of the 
hospital. The great hall, once the ball- 
room of Charles 2nd, that merry and 
worthless king, 

“Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one,” 
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is now divided into bedrooms for the 
old pensioners; each one has a room to 
himself, all opening into the common 
hall; the doors were open, displaying the 
little devices of their owners to make 
them homelike, All had small pictures, 
and some boasted great store of little 
nick-nacks, such as sailors love to collect. 
Several battered old men were lounging 
about the room, one spelling out the 
newspaper, others arranging their little 
museums; all were quiet and apparently 
happy. 

There is nothing about the room to re- 
mind one of the time when virtue went 
clear out of fashion for want of patronage 
under the Stuarts, The walls must often 
have looked down on the neglected 
queen, poor Catharine of Braganza, 
whom the lowest of her subjects could 
not envy, least of all women in the eyes 
of her husband, who forced her to treat 
courteously, the unworthy creatures who 
had supplanted her. 

Here, too, in the height of her glory, 
reigned the pretty orange-girl, Nell 
Gwin, who boasted herself, the ws Protes- 
tant mistress;” perhaps she was more 
“sinned against than sinning,” for she 
held her place even in the dying thoughts 
of the king. 

At the end of this great room is a sta- 
tue of the everlasting Nelson, and on the 
pedestal lay a small dirty bundle, which 
I supposed to have been overlooked in 
the daily putting-to-rights, but it proved 
to be a pair of stockings, worn by Nel- 
son on some remarkable occasion. Me- 
thinks, if the shades of the departed ever 
revisit the earth, the ghost of Nelson will 
wear a bitter smile over the hero-wor- 
ship, which could give a place of honor 
to his stockings and leave his beloved 
Lady Hamilton to die of want! 

In a little ante-room is exhibited the 
battle of Trafalgar in miniature, but the 
room is more rote-worthy as having fur- 
nished a hiding-place to Charles 2nd be- 
fore he fled to France. 

Thence we descended to the old men's 
smoking-room, without which no sailor 
could be happy. A long row of them 
were puffing away at their pipes, a sight 
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for Partou and his “coming man.” Long 
tables and benches scoured to snowy 
whiteness, were ranged along an im- 
mense dining-room. Half a dozen old 
cooks in white frocks were lounging about 
the kitchen, among the enormous ovens, 
and troughs for mixing bread and pud- 
dings. An old negro, the only one we 
met among the pensioners, rose to re- 
ceive us and did the honors of his kitchen 
with a pompous affability never-to-be- 
reached by a white man. His hair and 
beard were pure white, as if he had stood 
uncovered in a snow storm and the flakes 
had changed to hair, 

The great tanks for tea and cocoa sent 
up a pleasant odor, and a bow! was filled 
with tea for us to taste. We found it 
very good. The allowance to one brew- 
ing is 3} Ibs. for 400 men. I know not 
if this is the same computation ona large. 
scale as that supposed to have been 
established by the first old maid, ‘“ Two 
teaspoonsful for each person and one for 
the teapot.” 

Most of the old veterans in the Hospital 
have lost a leg or an arm, or bear other 
honorable scars from their country’s ser- 
vice. They must have served fourteen 
years in the nayy, or have been wound- 
ed in an action with the enemy, before 
they can be admitted as pensioners. 
Many of them have wives outside and 
draw their rations to be shared with 
them. 

Ithas long been a mooted point whether 
the wives should be included in the hospi- 
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tal charity, out nothing has been done 
about it, and it would seem to be an ax- 
iom in the study of womankind that no 
great number of them can live together 
in peace, 

The quiet comfort of the hospital seems 
to renew the lease of life usually given 
to men. One lean and withered old fel- 
low hopped after us on his wooden leg, 
through several rooms, chirping out like 
a superannuated cricket, that “he was 
92 and his wife 88, and they never missed 
their rations.” 

Everywhere, on door-steps, and lying 
on benches in sunny spots, we came upon 
these battered old hulks, safely moored 
at last; an air of garrulous contentment 
hung about them all; only one thought 
he did not have tobacco enough; but who 
ever saw an old sailor who could be satis- 
fied in that particular? The necessary 
order and discipline of so large an estab- 
lishment cannot oppress them, because 
they have always been used toit on ship- 
board, 

In the same grounds is a full-rigged 
ship of war, in which a school of boys, 
children of the pensioners, is taught the 
rules of the naval service. 

Late in the afternoon we took steam 
again for London, full of admiration for 
this noble English charity. The English 
do a thing well, if they do it at all, and 
one cannot but cherish a warmer feeling 
toward a nation, which holds out such 
kindly arms of protection to its aged and 
feeble servants. 


LEISURE MOMENTS. 


Some of our teachers have been extending 
their reputations, in a peculiar line, of late, by 
what is known as the “too free use of the 
birch.” That is the mild and metaphoric way 
of putting it. It sounds a great deal better 
than to say that certain ignorant, obstinate, 
cowardly old rascals, (or young) have been 
beating nearly to death children who were 
placed under their temporary charge for pur- 
poses of education, and not to be got rid of, in 
the old-fashioned meaning of that term. 

The question of the rod is as old as Adam, 
as vexed as Bermoothes. We do not intend 
to discuss it, but venture to offer a word of 


friendly advice upon the subject, in view of 
the fact that the exercise of this method of 
discipline is in some places under legal sanc- 
tion, and in others, where this sanction is 
withheld, the lords of the ferrule uso the same 
on their own responsibility. Kind-hearted. 
Christian, intelligent instructors, if, on account 
of its great convenience, you prefer the head 
as a place of castigation, be a little careful 
where you hit. It is anatomically true that 
some portions of the skull are more easily 
fractured than others. One of your number, 
by an ill-fated but not unusually severe rap, 
once drove the least spiinter of bone down 
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into the brain of his scholar, and the conse- 
quences were somewhat serious. A sudden 
death in the school-room might interrupt 
study, and possibly injure the fame of the 
institution. 

There is an establishment in a neighboring 
State intended for the reformation of juvenile 
delinquents. “Juvenile delinquents ” is the of- 
ficial for “‘ bad boys,” the worst kind, the very 
flower and quintessence of youthful depravity. 
In the last report of the Board of Trustees 
occurs this statement: ‘ Our worthy super- 
intendent has successfully maintained the dis- 
cipline of the school without the use of the 
rod.” Out of sixty-five commitments to this 
institution, where the boys are put to work 
upon an open farm, there have been only two 
escapes, and one of the runaways voluntarily 
returned, and has since conducted himself 
well, “Our experience,” says the Board, 
“has not had a long existence, but thus far 
it has confirmed our previous convictions that 
Justice and Love, Firmness and Gentleness 
are, under the Divine blessing, the great pillars 
of a truly reformatory institution.” We can 
readily imagine that had these gentlemen to 
deal with ordinary urchins in our public and 
private schools, they would, with equal una- 
nimity, report in favor of a system of harsh- 
ness and hate, passion and brutality as (under 
the instigation of the devil) the only true 
method by which to lay the foundations of a 
sound Christian education. 


Now, in the matter of bad boys there is 
this consolation, that they are very apt to turn 
out most grand, good men ; superfine, double- 
extra, glorious old bricks; all the better, per- 
haps, for the white heat through which they 
have passed; men eminent in Church and 
State, doing a thousand times more good in 
the world than the pale-faced, precocious 
saints, many of whom are encouraged, by 
false spiritual advisers, in a penchant toward 
early death; or who end in hypocrisy, or an 
unhappy reactionary skepticism. The good- 
boy literature has accomplished an immense 
amount of harm. But it is a very serious 
question whether some of our writers for 
children are not rushing to the opposite ex- 
treme, and doing an infinite amount of injury 
by the libraries of bad-boy literature with 
which they are flooding the country. Is it 
prudery to doubt the wisdom of throwing a 
romantic halo about the head of the scape- 
grace young hero who ruhs off to sea—and 
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comes home an admiral; for the little scamp 
who thinks to do the same,:is he not quite as 
likely to end his career at the yard-arm’s end? 
The mother of many children was somewhat 
startled the other night, in the midst of a 
solemn but kindly admonition administered 
to a youthful wrong-doer, by his suddenly 
opening upon her a whole battery of bad-boy 
philosophy, derived from the books and sto- 
ries of the kind to which allusion is made— 
very comfortable things for a parent to know, 
to be sure, but hardly the time to be told 
them. There are some considerations well 
enough for the judge to weigh, but hardly 
becoming when urged by the culprit in palli- 
ation of his offence. A boy who breaks his 
mother’s heart to-day may live to bind up the 
broken fragments to-morrow, and pour over 
them the healing balm. But it is just possible 
that to-morrow may come too late. It may 
be well that the wild-oats were sown. But 


“* ___. if we held the doctrine sound 
For life outliving heats of youth, 
Yet who would preach it as a truth 

To those that eddy round and round ? 


** Hold thou the good: define it well: 
For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the lords of hell.” 


“T pespise that man; he hasn’t an ounce 
of brains.” When you said this just now, 
friend Socrates, with such sublime contempt 
and righteous indignation, you thought you 
were merely giving expression to the one 
hatred which it is not wicked to harbor; you 
knew, theoretically, that the bore, social, 
ministerial, or of other fashion, was to be 
tolerated with Christian resignation; that even 
the man of sin was to be charitably. borne 
with; but the man of no brains, him you could 
despise without reservation or remorse. 

God forgive you! God forgive us all, who 
forget that He made all, apportioning to 
each his due allotment of brains no less than 
of beauty. Not that the talent cannot be 
multiplied; but the quantity first committed 
—that is determined by the Giver. 

And thank God that in the selatter days, 
which many have ignorantly declared to be 
the culmination of all pride and selfishness, 
the very idiots have been taught—not with- 
out self-sacrificing, agonizing endeavor in the 
teacher’s labor of loye—to know and praise 
the Maker. 


“ What if God's great angels, whose waiting love 
Beholdeth our pitiful life below, 
From the holy height of their heaven above 
Couldn't aye with the worm till the wings should 
grow 
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“Tre melancholy days have come, the 
saddest of the year.” So, in these bright 
spring mornings, we sometimes think, not- 
withstanding that the poet’s plaint is made 
concerning the time of the falling of the leaves, 
conventionally regarded as the season of sor- 
rows. What, you ask, is there melancholy 
in these days of balm and beauty, of bursting 
buds and greening fields, of perfume and of 
promise? Well, what is there dismal in a new 
suit of clothes? We know not; and yet we 
have memory of a youth whose most despon- 
dent days were those in which he burgeoned 
forth in all the glory of new jacket and trow- 
sers, before the admiring gaze of a fond and 
appreciative family. 

O these ravishing spring days, how we 
have longed for them through the dreary 
winter weeks; and now that they are ours, 
with all their serenity and grace, the very 
possession of them fills our souls with a sin- 
gular sadness. When the great General stood 
up where once the sad-eyed Lincoln stood, 
and before the whole world and amid the 
noise of its applause was made our President, 
did he find that magnificent moment of accom- 
plishment, the mournfulest of all in his mar- 
velous career? Who can tell? 

Is there not an inspiration in the autumn 
air, enriched by the damp, delicious odor of 
decaying forest leaves, that is lacking in the 
balmier, more delicately scented atmosphere 
of May? Amid the gorgeous decadence of 
nature we feel the strange, subtile thrill of 
the Life in Death, and this mortal puts on 
immortality. There is a charm in the first 
flowers of field and garden, always fresh and 
full of meaning. The gloomy doctrines of the 
Sadducees are put to naught by that eloquent 
Christian preacher, the early wayside violet. 
In this time of the year each blossom is a 
Resurrection Flower, whose significance is 
felt by every heart unhardened, But, sweet 
flowers of the spring-time, ye shall not take the 
place in our hearts of one little plant whose 
lines have fallen in wintry places, whose pale 
life bath been nursed through the long winter, 
by one rewarded well with sacred messages 
of love and beauty and service, exquisite 
morning-glories, blooming warmly on the fra- 
gile vine, while the ice lay thick upon the 
window-pane, and the roots of the violets 
were stiff in the cold, knee-deep under the 
snow. 





We two walked on the evening of the 
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Sabbath, to the place of graves; and at the 
gate others tarried, parleying with the keep- 
er for entrance, and he would not let them 
by, until we, who owned there places in 
which to lay us at the last, said Let them en- 
ter also. And they were so glad to be let 
in, and thanked us from their hearts. Then 
we thought, shall it be so in the latter days; 
when, as the night comes on, one by one we 
pass the portals of the shadowy land and 
silent ? 





A Goop man died when James Harper 
breathed his last. He was one of those no- 
ble-hearted men—of whom there are not a 
few, who, so far from being made proud and 
unapproachable by success, are rather led 
by it to a readier sympathy with all who are 
striving honestly and bravely to make their 
own ways in the world. There are doubt- 
less many men who to-day remember his 
quaint and earnest exhortations, delivered 
to them when boys, as having had a marked 
influence upon their whole subsequent lives. 
One, at least, will never forget the story of 
the old man’s early struggles and successes, 
related by way of illustration and encour- 
agement; about his leaving home to seek his 
fortune in the great city, about the appren- 
tice’s pride at the first suit paid for with his 
own money, about the wonderful virtue of 
that queer, expressive motto of his: “Bz 
MetLow.” “ Be mellow,” he would say, “ be 
obliging, always do more than is expected of 
you; if a ‘job’ comes in late, ard all the 
hands have gone away, step up to the boss 
and tell him that you’ll stay and stick type 
all night. That’s théwayI did.” And then 
he would wander on: “My boy, there is 
one thing I want you to remember all through 
life. It was written by a very wise man a 
great while ago, in a strange language, but I 
will give you a translation of the original, 
said to be quite correct and satisfactory. It 
is this: ‘The hand of the diligent maketh 
rich!’” These are the words of wisdom, but 
there is another true saying of the wise man 
that we may well write on the tomb of James 
Harper: “The memory of the Just is bless- 
ed.” Yea, and their works do follow them. 





How strangely out of place, at our Re- 
publican Capital, appear those foreign em- 
bassies, with their blazing uniforms, glitter- 
ing orders, and lively suggestions of royal 
pomp and pageantry. If you meet them in 
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the street the next day, with ordinary clothes 
upon their backs, you will find them much 
like other gentlemanly foreigners, or first- 
class American dry-goods clerks. But there 
is something of merriment beneath the awe 
they inspire when they get their feathers on, 
and strut past in a festive row on some sol- 
emn state occasion. The sombre birds step 
one side, to be sure, but they have their own 
little chuckle all to themselves, on the other 
side of the barnyard. 

Yet we think it would be worth while to 
wear that uncomfortable crimsou coat and 
implacable collar for a brief season, just to 
enjoy ten minutes of the owner’s amusement 
at the brilliantly unsophisticated way in 
which things are done in the Republican 
Court. It might be worth while, were there 
no danger of getting into a bad humor about 
it—if ridiculousness never degenerated into 
boorishness. If you were a part of the 
small company that gathered at Washington 
to witness the inauguration, you know what 
a pet some of those high and mighty digni- 
taries were in; at least if you were near 
enough to observe their polite frowns, gin- 
gerly gesticulations, and dainty deprecations. 
Of a truth, many breezes blew that day, 
which well might ruffle the serenity of those 
diplomatic bosoms. Did not the members 
of the House of Representatives coolly walk 
out in front of them, and—without any panes 
of glass at all in their plebeian legs—delib- 
erately stand upon the chairs between the 
seated representatives of royalty and the lit- 
tle man who was taking the oath? How 
then could their eyes behold the President, or 
the procession, or the mighty multitude, or, in 
the distance, the naked Washington, whose 
explanatory allusion to the fact that his 
clothes are in the Patent Office is so well 
understood by the community—or anything 
in fact save and except those untransparent 
limbs before referred to? Then at the Ball, 
were they any the less mashed and stepped 
upon and rended than if they had been free 
and independent American citizens, at ten 
dollars a ticket? It is well that the best of 
them reach beneath the outward awkward- 
ness and incivility and find the warm heart 
of the nation beating there, true and strong, 
and very gentle withal. 





Tae poor Tyrolese seem sunk into a con- 
servativism so deep that there is but little 
hope for them during the present century. 
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Not only in politics but in religion also they 
are in the middle ages. We read with sur- 
prise of many of the ‘‘ Mysteries” or Bible 
dramas during that period, and some of these 
are even now being revived. A new speo- 
tacle is now quite popular among the peas- 
ants, representing the Passion and Cruci- 
fixion of our Saviour. This “ Passion-play ” 
is brought out under priestly protection with 
great pomp of scenery, and the performance 
is lauded to the skies by the extra-faithful. 
A pamphlet is devoted to the illustration of 
the plot and the course of the drama. But 
the more intelligent classes who have seen 
the performance are disgusted with it, dnd 
inquire how a bishop can permit anything of 
the kind, even to Tyrolese peasants, who will 
sit from morning till evening gazing at its 
wonders, The players hold forth in their 
own terrible dialect, and the school-children 
are introduced with declamations that make 
one’s hair stand onend. Inthe scene where 
Judas hangs himself, the applause is as 
hearty as in a melodrama where virtue is 
rewarded and vice punished. In a recent 
performance, this hanging of Judas came 
near being too true, and it was only with 
difficulty that the traitor could be rescued 
from his perilous condition and kept in hang- 
ing order for the next day. The principal 
figure—Jesus Christ—is represented with 
an immense beard and a trimmed mustache, 
and the Virgin Mary is far too young to be 
possibly the mother of so old a man. 

There is a movement among the more in- 
telligent of the people to have such shame- 
ful performances prohibited, and it is be- 
lieved that another year they will be sup- 
pressed. Certain it is that the Tyrolese 
have many more pressing demands on them 
for popular enlightenment than to return to 
the miracle plays of the middle ages. 





LutHer has again made his entry into 
Worms, and this time a most triumphal one. 
The bronze statue of the old hero, lately 
erected in this famous town, has perhaps no 
superior in all Europe. It rests on a central 


; pedestal and is surrounded by nearly a dozen 


figures, representing historical notabilities 
connected with him in his famous career. 
The whole group is distinguished for artistic 
effect, delicate execution, and refined taste, 
and will make Worms quite a place of pilgrim- 
age of those who revere the name of Luther. 
The great festival attending the unveiling 





of this monument assumed a national char- 
acter, and was especially remarkable for the 
beautiful unanimity with which all sects, 
not only of Protestants, but even Catholics 
and Jews joined in it. The entire popula- 
tion of Worms and the adjoining region— 
Jew and Gentile—joined hands in adorning 
the streets and houses, and entertaining 
the guests from abroad. The spectacle of 
this harmony among the different persua- 
sions of religious worshipers seemed to aston- 
ish even the inhabitants themselves. Think 
of Jewish families vying in the entertain- 
ment of Christian ministers, and acting as 
guides in showing them the curiosities of 
the region, and the special attractions of the 
celebration! Such an occurrence could not 
have taken place a few years ago, and is a 
gratifying proof of the liberal spirit of the 
age, and the effectiveness with which time 
is effacing the sad record of the past, in the 
line of religious intolerance. It will soon 
require even more than the laws of States to 
maintain the religious barriers that have hith- 
erto held men in cruel antagonism to each 
other. 





GENTLY flow the waters, and the grasses 
sway slowly to the rippling motion. Quiet- 
ness rests upon the pleasant fountains, and 
the beautiful river is talking of peace. 
Vainly do I look for the noontide splendor. 
Hours have come between, veiling its glory, 
dimming its brightness, and giving a deeper 
shading to the nobly beautiful picture of the 
day, whose outlines were sketched by Auro- 
ra’s rosy fingers, and finished in its fineness 
of detail and grand coloring by Phoebus 
himself. 
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Slowly the lightis fading; the gloom in the 
valley deepens, Weary ones are turning their 
faces homeward, for it is toward evening. 

While silently watching the passing of 
these “last hours” of the dying day, I am 
thinking of that time in life when we say, 
“It is toward evening.” It comes when tha 
aged one has seen hope vanish like the mists 
of the morning, and has looked upon the 


—* wrecks of bygone treasures 
Garnered in the early years; 
Gathered now in hidden caverns, 
Crusted with the salt of tears.” 


Gone is the freshness and brightness of 
morning; subdued the strong and restless 
heart-beats that once urged him on to do 
and dare. Heavy have been his burdens, 
borne oftentimes in hope, oftener in sorrow, 
and now he is weary, O, so weary! Lean- 
ing upon his staff he looks toward the sun- 
set, and longs for the peace of that city 
wherein is “no night.” 


“* Rest, O Father!’ I hear him say— 
* When will the evening end the day ? 
And the tired have blessed leave to creep 
Under the cool and quiet sod, 
Into the sleep so long and deep 
That falls on the weary eyes from God ?’” 


Sometimes the shadows come early, fall- 
ing upon a fair, unwrinkled face, quench- 
ing the light in youthful eyes, paling the 
bloom on youthful cheeks, and blighting 
the hopes of many hearts. If no stars of 
purity, innocence, and holiness illumine the 
evening of that brief life, drear indeed must 
be the darkness. 

Our dull eyes do not always know when 
the light of our day is fading; but ere long 
the night will come, with its perfect, blessed 
rest, enfolding our spirits as with a vesture 
in the long and dreamless sleep. 


_ Ooo 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS ABROAD. 


LONDON, March 27. 

‘THERE has been little to call for special re- 
mark in the literary chronicle of the past 
month; but though no books of sensational 
pretensions have appeared, a steady supply 
of works, more or less deserving the charac- 
ter of “standard,” has not failed. The most 
successful books have been Sir John Cole- 
ridge’s Life of Keble, and Trench’s Realities of 
Irish Life. The first edition of the former, 
consisting of 3,000 copies, was sold very rap- 
idly, and critics are unanimous in praising 
the delicacy shown by the author in the treat- 
ment of a subject difficult in itself, because 
connected in so many ways with living men 





and vexed questions, Of Mr. Trench’s work 
the sale has reached over 5,000 copies, even 
in its present expensive shape. The extra- 
ordinary ability and interest of the book are 
universally acknowledged, even by those who 
think it an unfair picture, and differ from the 
inferences to be deduced from it respecting 
“the possible future of the Irish people. From 
the prevalent taste for metaphysical reading 
among cultivated men in the United States, 
the new book that will attract most notice 
among a wide circle, is John Stuart Mill’s re- 
publication of his father’s Analysis of the Phe- 
nomena of the Human Mind. The reappear- 
ance of the book, nearly half a century after 
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its first issue, is a token of the revival that 
philosophical studies have experienced in 
England of late years—a revival mainly ow- 
ing to the labors of the editor himself, and 
men like Alexander Bain, George Grote, Her- 
bert Spencer, Stirling, and, most of all, Dean 
Mansel, who has been silent, however, since 
the recognition accorded to his talents*that 
has placed him in the seat of the late lamented 
Dr. Milman, as dean of the Metropolitan Ca- 
thedral of St. Paul. James Mill’s book, how- 
ever, had become exceedingly scarce, and, in 
fact, was not procurable at any price; so there 
was a reason for the son’s honoring his fa- 
ther’s memory by the reproduction of his 
greatest work under the best possible aus- 
pices. A gracefully written introduction gives 
a sketch of James Mill’s mental character, 
and claims for him a very high rank among 
the thinkers who have influenced the action 
of the age, and inspired the great measures 
that characterize the conduct of the liberal 
party in political and legislative measures. 
As a philosopher, it is as “the reviver and 
second founder of the Associative Psychol- 
ogy” that he is now brought forward, the 
system known as that of Hartley lying at the 
foundation of James Mill’s more logically de- 
veloped and exhaustive “ Analysis.” The 
book, in fact, appears in the character of a 
classic, enriched with variorum notes, illustra- 
tive and critical, by Grote, (the historian of 
Greece and commentator on Plato) Alexander 
Bain, George Findleter, (the editor of Cham- 
bers’s Cyclopedia) and John Stuart Mill. Itis 
handsomely published in two volumes octavo, 
and will undoubtedly find its way into most 
libraries of any pretension in the United 
States. 

The mention of libraries reminds me that 
the standard library edition of Thomas Car- 
lyle’s writings has been received with great 
favor and meets with a large sale. Carlyle 
himself seems to have been brought more 
prominently forward by its appearance, and 
though the circle of his admirers has always 
been much more limited in England than in 
America, where his genius was first acknow- 
ledged, he is beginning to be talked of asa 
living celebrity whom men are proud to have 
yetamong them. Asroyal influence goes:for 
much here, perhaps the interview with her 
Majesty at Dean Stanley’s house, lately chron- 
icled by all the newspapers, may increase the 
feeling. The interest he takes in the stan- 
dard impression of his works is well known. 
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At his advanced age there is little prospect of 
any new matter from his pen, and there is 
something impressive in a writer’s thus as- 
suming to himself what is ordinarily the task 
of incompetent successors, and presenting to 
the world in his lifetime, in a complete and 
standard shape, the productions that form the 
title-deeds of his fame, and his claim to the 
gratitude of his contemporaries and posterity. 

The first volume of Sir Edward Creasey’s 
History of England, from the Earliest to the 
Present Time, has just appeared. It carries 
down the narrative to the reign of Edward I. 
The writer emphatically asserts his determi- 
nation to complete the work in “ five volumes 
of a moderate size,” and there seems good 
reason for presuming that it will furnish what 
has long been a desideratum—a real history, 
something more than a.mere compendium of 
dates and facts, or a series of disjointed es- 
says, atonce animated and accurate, having de- 
finite unity of purpose, of artistic proportions, 
and adapted by its size to the uses of modern 
life. All who have read the Decisive Batiles 
of the World will retain pleasant recollections 
of Sir Edward Creasey's brilliant and rapid 
style; and though the march of preferment 
has raised him from the professorship of his- 
tory in University College, London, to the 
chief-justiceship of Ceylon, he has kept up 
with the progress of historical investigation, 
so that his work, while it has the advantage 
of being founded on his lectures, presents the 
latest results to its readers. Volume 2 will 
be published during the present year. A new, 
and in some respects unique, contribution to 
modern history is furnished by Mr. Joseph 
Irving’s Annals of our Time. Its proper title 
shows that it professes to be “a Diurnal of 
Events, Social and Political, in the kingdom 
of Great Britain, from the accession of Queen 
Victoria to the opening of the present Parlia- 
ment,” in this year of grace 1869. Itmay bo 
described briefly as the thirty volumes of The 
Annual Register “ boiled down” into one— 
and this not done in a dry way, so as to leave 
a mere juiceless skeleton of events, but, on the 
contrary, by characteristic touches, extracts 
from speeches, and little incidents from the 
papers of the day, an unusual degree of vi- 


- vacity is given to the narration of events, 


making the book a pleasant one to read, as 
well as an indispensable one to have at hand 
for consultation. It is justly named by one 
writer, ‘“‘ Everybody’s substitute for a bad 
memory.” We all know by experience how 
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hard it is to recali facts that happened a few 
years back, later than books generally reach ; 
and if a similar volume to Mr. Irving’s was 
prepared for the United States and its history, 
it would unquestionably be a great success. 
In more remote history, the chief book has 
been volume 2 of Dr. Curtius’ History of 
Greece, translated by Prof. Ward. It extends 
over the period that intervened between the 
consolidation of the Hellenic tribes into one 
people (though divided politically into different 
States) to the culmination of Athenian great- 
ness after the Persian invasion, Though not 
admitting the striking novelty of treatment 
shown in his first volume, the present instal- 
ment of Dr. Curtius’ work displays the same 
command over his materials, best expressed by 
the word “ masterly.” It seems to realize, better 
than most of our English histories, the purpose 
ayowed by Sir E. Creasey in his history of 
England, mentioned above—an organic whole, 
where each part preserves a proper degree of 
subordination, and contributes to the general 
effect of the picture, A learned and elaborate 
work must also be mentioned, by a well-known 
scholar, the Rev. W. B. Galloway, Zyypt's 
Record of Time to the Exodus of Israel, Criti- 
cally Investigated, It grapples with some of 
the greatest problems of ancient history, and, 
by a comparative survey of the patriarchal his- 
tory and the chronology of Scripture, arrives 
at the “reconciliation of the Septuagint and 
Hebrew computation, and Manetho with both.” 
The mere statement of such a result will insure 
the attention of biblical students to the work. 

In theological literature, edition after edition 
of Rey. H. P. Liddon’s Lectures on the Divin- 
ity of Our Lord are continually called for. 
More than 20,000 copies have already been 
sold—a demand almost unparalleled in Eng- 
land for a work of learning and research not 
appealing to the popular taste. The success 
of this work has caused an immediate call for 
all the other writings by the same author, The 
list is a brief one. His Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford have recently appear- 
ed in a companion volume to the Bampton Lec- 
tures. His Occasional Sermons, in a similar 
form, now in preparation and shortly to be is- 
sued, completes the enumeration, and renders 
the inquiry almost obvious whether there is any 
connection between the facts of his writing so 
little—and so well. A handsome volume of 
“Sermons,” by the Rev. Thomas Binney, is 
the last production of a divine, perhaps at the 
head of the orthodox dissenting denominations 
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in England, already well known in America by 
his small practical religious book, The Gospel 
and Modern Life. Sermons on some of the Diffi- 
culties of the Present Day is by Rev. J. Liewel- 
lyn Davies, whose former books have been 
highly praised by those who claim to rank 
among advanced thinkers. He is popularly 
considered to belong to the school of the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, It isewortliy of mention that a 
new edition of that great thesaurus of biblical 
learning, Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Scriptures, has 
lately appeared at a more moderate price, bring- 
ing it within the reach of students and ministers 
who require something more satisfactory than 
the very inferior and now obsolete American 
edition of the work. The other theological 
books of the month come from Germany. 
Among them is Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, by Johannes Bleek, a book well known 
on the continent as combining in rare measure 
German learning and acuteness with breadth 
of view, honesty and fairness of treatment, 
and deep reverence for Holy Scripture. Itis 
translated by G. H. Venable, and forms two 
volumes, small octavo. The success of the 
late translation of Ewald’s History of Israel 
has probably led to the appearance in an Eng- 
lish dress of his Version of and Commentary 
on the Prophet Isaiah, Chapters 1-xxxu. It is 
the work of Mr. Glover, of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. The Apologetical Lectures on the 
Gospel of St. John, of Dr. J. J. Van Osterzee, 
(one of the coadjutors in Lange’s Commenta- 
ries on the Bible) are translated and published 
at Edinburgh, by Rev. J. F. Hurst, an Ameri- 
can scholar, well known by his History of 
Rationalism. Mr. Hurst is also engaged ona 
version of the great work of Dr. Hagenbach, 
on the History and Progress of Religious 
Thought, known to English readers at present 
only by asmall portion, published under the 
title, German Rationalism, its Rise, Progress, 
and Decline. 

Every one is familiar with the handy vol- 
umes of the Tauchnitz series of English 
authors, It was a happy thought of Baron 
Tauchnitz to choose, for the one thousandth 
number of his series, the English Testament, 
the authorized version, with the various read- 
ings of the most celebrated manuscripts, in- 
cluding the Vatican, the Alexandrine, and the 
Sinaitic MSS., appended, (in English) under 
the editorial care of Dr. Tischendorf. No 
more graceful compliment could be paid toa 
nation, that, whatever its shortcomings may 
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be, certainly took the Jead in modern times 
in the circulation of the Scriptures; and, as 
might be supposed, the sale of this volume 
is immense. 

Foremost among books of scientific interest 
is The Malay Archipelago, The Land of the 
Uran-Utan and the Bird of Paradise, a Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature, 
by A, R. Wallace. Mr. Wallace isa naturalist 
of the school of Darwin, already known by 
his researches in South America, where for 
some time he was the associate of Mr. Bates, 
author of The Naturalist on the Amazon, 
Kight years did he wander in this paradise of 
the naturalist, the Eastern Archipelago, that 
lies between the south-east extremity of con- 
tinental Asia and Australia. The number of 
specimens of natural history collected and sent 
home by him, including reptiles, birds, shells, 
and insects, amounted to 125,660: In this 
least known portion of the world’s surface ex- 
pands the magnificent tropical empire of Hol- 
land, almost comparable to British India in 
extent and richness, and superior in the unique 
value of many of its products. As compared 
with Mr. Bickmore’s work on the same region 
the work of Mr. Wallace embraces a wider 
field of investigation, and is more ambitious 
in its generalizations, embracing the whole 
range of animated nature, including man, a3 
well as the geological structure and phenom- 
ena of one of the greatest theatres of volcanic 
action on the globe. One chief object of Mr. 
Wallace’s researches was the beautiful Bird 
of Paradise, and he asserts that he is the first 
Englishman who has seen them in their native 
forests, aud was undoubtedly the first who suc- 
ceeded in bringing live specimens of them to 
Europe. His opinion of the Dutch govern- 
ment, and the exercise of its power over the 
native tribes, is directly contrary to that con- 
veyed in the clever book of “* Max Havelaar,” 
His testimony is in favor of the beneficial effect 
of its rule, and, on a question so little under- 
stood as that of the proper treatment of sub- 
ject races, is therefore of great interest. A 
book of travels of a different stamp is Our 
Life in Japan, by R. Mounteney Jephson and 
8. P. Elmhirst, officers of R. H. 9th Regiment. 
It is a lively, spirited picture of Japan and its 
people, such as they appear to European resi- 
dents; amd as few have yet had an opportu- 
nity of telling the tale, it is well worth listen- 
ing to. The volume is beautifully illustrated 
from native drawings in colors, photographs, 
ete. Toreturntoscience. Dr. Fritz Miiller's 
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Facts and Arguments for Darwin, translated 
from the German by W. 8. Dallas, will com- 
mend itself to naturalists, while a greater num- 
ber of readers will undoubtedly be found for 
The Origin of the Seasons, by Mr. S. Mossman, 
who has been fortunate enough to hit on a 
new subject. He considers them from a geo- 
logical point of view, showing the remarkable 
disparities that exist between the physical geo- 
graphy and natural phenomena of the North 
and South Hemispheres. A History of the 
Chemical Theory. from the age of Lavoisier to 
the Present Time, by A. Wurtz, is translated by 
H. Watts, editor of the recently completed 
great Dictionary of Chemistry published by 
Messrs, Longmans. 

The fine arts are represented among recent 
books by Sir Charles Eastlake’s Contributions 
to the History of Oil Painting, volume 2d, a 
posthumous work by the fate accomplished 
artist and director of the English National 
Gallery. Book-buyers were eagerly anticipa- 
ting the dispersal of his library, one of the 
most splendid and complete collections of fine- 
art books ever brought together; but they 
are disappointed, as it has been bought en 
masse by the Government, and will remain 
forever an appendage to the Gallery, whose 
rapid extension testifies to the zeal and dis- 
crimination of its collectors. The History of 
Lace, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Day, is a charmingly illystrated volume, irre- 
sistible (we should suppose) to every lady of 
taste. The authoress, Mrs. Bury Palliser, is 
sister to Mr. Marryatt. Her book forms a 
companion to his History of China and Pot- 
tery. Each has in fact produced a manual 
of their favorite study. Lace, indeed, has a 
double claim to attention as an article of virtu 
and as a modern manufacture now in its high- 
est perfection. The good taste of the Empress 
Eugénie has brought into great prominence 
this exquisitely delicate handicraft; and 
though great prices are given for fine old spe- 
cimens of point-lace, and the rarer fabrics 
wrought by nuns in the convents of Spain 
and Italy, it is probable the value of the finest 
“ Point d’Alengon” of the present day to be 
seen adorning the ladies of the Imperial Court 
represents a still higher cost. I learn from 
good authority that within her memory no 
real Jace (the initiated will understand the 
difference) was to be had in New York: now 
it is one of the great emporiums of the choi- 
cest kinds. 

The copy of John Eliot's Indian Bible, men- 





tioned two months since as occurring at the 
sale of the Marquis of Hastings’ library, ap- 
pears in Mr. B. Quaritch’s last catalogue, 
price £120. I am glad to learn that it has, 
within a few days, been secured for an Amer- 
iean buyer. The purchaser may be amused 
to know that the lot containing the book in 
question and many others was knocked down 
at the auction for £2 10s., but at the private 
resale among themselves, of booksellers who 
agree not to “run” each other in their bids, 
it brought a sum -more proportional to its 
real value. 

The large sums now brought by paintings 
and articles of virtu, and the rapid increase in 
their commercial value within the past decade, 
almost equal the rise in New York real estate. 
A small painting, a Virgin and Child, by Ra- 
phael, was sold two weeks since among the 
Delessert Collectich at Paris. It was pur- 
chased by the Duc d’Aumale, against a host 
of competitors, for £6,300. The same pic- 
ture was sold in London, in 1828, for £200. 
The collection of Sévres China belonging to 
the late Lord Ashburton was lately sold. One 
of the specimens it contained was a vase pre- 
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sented by Louis XV. to the Marquis of Mont- 
calm on his appointment as Governor of Ca- 
nada, where he fell gloriously at the taking 
of Quebec by General Wolfe. It stands about 
18 inehes high, and is a fine example of the 
famous “Rose” color brought into fashion 
by the famous Madame “du Barri,” with a 
painting of a military scene. It was knocked 
down for 1,650 guineas. The companion vase 
is in existence, owned by a lady of England, 
and connoisseurs affirm that the pair, if uni- 
ted, would bring £5,000. After these ab- 
surd prices, how trifling is the homage paid 
by wealth to literature! Yesterday a very 
interesting MS. of Robert Burns’ poems, in 
his own autograph, filling a book about the 
size of a half-quire of foolscap paper and con- 
taining “ Holy Willie’s Prayer,” and other of 
his most characteristic pieces, with correc- 
tions, aud some unpublished songs, brought 
only £70; and a few days since the unpub- 
lished correspondence of Sir Walter Scott with 
George Ellis, (the poetical antiquary) com- 
prising 59 letters in Sir Walter’s autograph, 
svld for £22. So much for public taste. 
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LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


PRIMEVAL MAN." 

THE Duke of Argyll’s ‘‘ Reign of Law ” made 
him favorably known as a clear and vigorous 
thinker, and a writer, destined to make his 
mark in the world of letters. The present mod- 
est volume—as modest in tone as in size—will 
add to his reputation—not so much for the ex- 
tent and value of the research which it evin- 
ces in this field of scientific speculation, as 
for the calm, candid, discriminating, and cau- 
tious spirit in which he discusses some of the 
vexed questions which at the present moment 
agitate and divide the scientific world in re- 
gard to “ Primeval Man.” ‘The substance of 
the book originally appeared in the form of es- 
says in Good Words, and is now revised by 
the author, and, with slight additions, given 
to the public in this separate form. 

Its a book that is sure to attract attention, 
both from the subject discussed, and the rep- 
utation of the author, and it will well repay a 
careful reading. The subject is one that is 
greatly interesting scientific men every where, 
and is bound to undergo a very searching and 
thorongh examination in the light of the ad- 
vanced state of science at the present day; 
It is folly to attempt to avoid discussion on 
the questions of man’s antiquity, his primeval 
condition, the unity of the race, and kindred 
topics. Christian men have nothing to fear 


1 Primeval Man: An Examination of some Recent 
Speculations. By the Duke of Argyll. New York: 
George Routledge & Son. 1869. 16mo, pp. 200, 


from such a discussion, and should show no 
jealousy lest Science should get the better of 
Revelation. Only let the discussion be con- 
ducted in a grave and reverent manner, befit- 
ting the subject—in a modest, candid, cautious 
spirit, aiming to get at the truth only, and 
assuming the essential unity and harmony of 
truth, whether written in the pages of the 
Bible, or emboweled in the earth, or engraved 
on ancient monuments, or traced in the his- 
tory and languages of mankind. 

The reader may not accept the conclusions 
to which our author comes—indeed we think 
his data insufficient, and the discussion far too 
limited, to warrant conclusions so broad and 
radical as he virtually adopts as to the anti- 
quity of man; still he will respect and give 
full weight to the arguments of a writer who 
is not anxious to make out a case; who does 
not strain a point or exaggerate; who in the 
spirit of candor and fairness pushes his in- 
quiries into the realms of speculation, and feels 
his way along cautiously, and is willing his 
discoveries and results shall go for just what 
they are worth with the reader, 

Part I. is introductory, and contains an in- 
genious and alle defence of Dr. Whately’s 
“ Origin of Civilization,” against a paper read 
at the meeting of the British Association in 
1867, by Sir J. Lubbock, upon “The Early 
Condition of Mankind.” IL, Treats of the Or- 
igin of Man, in which he vigorously combats 
the various theories of Development, not on 
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theological but on purely scientific grounds. 
III. Treats of the Antiquity of Man. IV. Of 
Man’s Primitive Condition, in which he reasons 
with great point and force against the idea that 
the primeval condition of man was one of bar- 
barism. His argument on this point seems to 
us conclusive, 

The chapter on The Antiquity of Man will 
attract most attention just now. Without for- 
mally stating his conclusions or even following 
his argument to its legitimate results, the au- 
thor’s views favor a greater antiquity to man 
than our usual biblical chronologies give him. 

Chronology, he says, is of two kinds—time 
measured by years, which he calls time-abso- 
lute, and time measured by an ascertained or- 
der of succession of events, which he calls 
time-relative. “ Now, among all the sciences 
which afford us evidence on the antiquity of 
man, one, and one only, gives us any knowledge 
of time-absolute; and that is history, From 
all others we can gather only the less definite 
information of time-relative. They can tell 
us nothing more than of the order in which 
certain events took place.” But of the length 
of interval between those events, neither ar- 
cheology, nor geology, nor ethnology, can 
tell usanything. . . Noother history than 
the Hebrew history even professes to go back 
to the Creation of Man, or to give any accountof 
the events which connect existing generations 
with the first progenitor of their race, And 
of that history the sole object appears to be to 
give in outline the order of such transactions 
as had a special bearing on religious truth, 
The intimations given in the earlier chapters 
of Genesis on all matters of purely secular in- 
terest are incidental only, and exceedingly ob- 
scure, and yet it is not a total silence. Knough 
is said to indicate how much there lay beyond 
and outside of the nurrative which is given.” 

In a brief and comprehensive way the 
author then proceeds to argue that from his- 
tory, from archeology, from the science of 
language, and from geology, we caunot fail 
to see that the prools of a very high antiquity 
for the human race are proofs of a cumula- 
tive character, gathered along several differ- 
ent paths of investigation, and all tending to 
one general result. That result, however, is 
necessarily indefinite, and cannot be ex- 
pressed in years, 

We give the author’s closing remarks on 
this topic, and commend them as rational and 
sensible; and, coming from so bold a thinker, 
and one who places himself in the advanced 
rank of scientific writers on this mooted 
suvject, we think them to the point and 
worthy of consideration. 

“ For my part I see no reason to be jealous 
of the conclusions of science in this matter. 
The question is, after all, a smalloue. Itisa 
question of a few thousand years, more or 
less, and thousauds of years are less than 
seconds in the Creative Days. . . Man is the 
latest work. Recent discoveries have thrown 
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no doubt on this, but, on the contrary, have 
tended to confirm it, I know of no one 
moral or religious truth which depends on a 
short estimate of mans antiquity. On the 
contrary, a high estimate of that antiquity is 
of great value in its bearings upon another 
question, much more important than the 
question of time can ever be, viz., the ques- 
tion of the Unity of the Human Race. We 
must, indeed, be very cautious in identifying 
the interests of religion with any interpreta- 
tion (however certain we may hitherto have 
assumed it to be) of the language of Scripture 
upon subjects which are accessible to scientific 
research, We know-from past experience 
how foolish and i:ow futile it is to do so. 
But unquestionably the unity of the human 
race, in respect to origin, is not easily sepa- 
rated from some principles which are of high 
value in our understanding both of moral 
and religious truth. And precisely .as we 
value our belief in that unity, ought we to 
be ready and willing to accept any evidence 
on the question of man’s antiqaity. The 
older the human family can be proved to be, 
the more possible and probable it is that it 
has descended from a single pair. My own 
firm belief is that all scientific evidence is in 
favor of this conclusion; and I regard all new 
proofs of the antiquity of man as tending to 
establish it on a firm basis,” 


PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS.? 

In some of its features this volume con- 
trasts unfavorably with ‘Primeval Man,” 
although it discusses, to a very considerable 
extent, the same questions. The author, 
manitestly, is not a scientific man, and is 
totally unfit to write on scientific subjects, 
The book exhibits evidence of very consider- 
able research in the field of the early history 
of the race, and the materials gathered by 
the author in skillful hands might have 
been worked into a far more satisfactory and 
convincing argument than we have here pre- 
sented, The purpose to make out a case in 
favor of the extreme antiquity of man is too 
apparent at every step of the argument to 
secure due weight even for the evidence he 
adduces, Straining his points on every page 
.—adopting the longest possible period of time 
in every doubtful case—pronouncing judg- 
ment ex cathedra in a thousand instances— 
giving assertion for argument, bold and un- 
supported statement instead of evidence— 
never mistrusting his own judgment or hesi- 
tating to adopt the most novel and radical 
conclusions, while treating with habitual 
contempt the views of all who differ from him, 
particularly if they belong to the school of 
“orthodox scholarship”—the work has no 
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’ geientifie value whatever. There is much in 
it that is interesting and curious to the gen- 
eral reader, but as a contribution to science— 
as an argument to establish a very remote 
antiquity to the race, based on the Cushite 
civilization, it is entitled to no considera- 
tion. 

At the very outset of the discussion the 
author scouts the received “biblical” chro- 
nologies as worthless. “ Any system of chro- 
nology that places the creation of man only 
4,000 or 5,000 years previous to the birth of 
Christ is a mere invention, a scholastic fancy, 
an elaborate absurdity. There is nothing to 
warrant it and not much to excuseit, Those 
who profess to find it in the Bible, misuse 
and falsify that book.” 

All the scholarship of past generations—all 
the opinions and reasonings of many of the 
profoundest scholars and scientific writers of 
the day who hold toa different view—are 
not “to be treated with the smallest degree 
of respect.” He claims that geology and 
linguistic science compel us to “throw off 
the trammels of these false chronologies,” so 
as to afford us “room in the past for those 
great pre-historic developments of civiliza- 
tion, and those long pre-historic ages of 
human activity and enterprise, which are in- 
dicated by the oldest monuments, records 
and mythologies.” By “ pre-historic times” 
he means the ages between the creation 
of man and the beginning of authentic his- 
tory. Rejecting the usua] method, and going 
back of Grecian and Roman history, he in- 
sists that we must allow vast cycles for the 
growth of Egyptian, Chinese, and Ethiopian 
civilizations and dominions, as they are 
shown to have existed in monuments and 
linguistic science long prior to their advent. 
But what is more uncertain than the data 
furnished by these two sources? Nothing 
as yet is proved here. The ruins of Egypt 
and Chaldea, as opened and deciphered by 
modern research and scholarship, marvel- 
ously confirm rather than contradict the 
Bible history of man. 

Take one of a multitude of instances in 
which the author not only greatly exagger- 
ates, but at the same time expresses him- 
self in so positive and self-assured a manner: 
“Tt is as certain as anything else in ancient 
history, that Egypt existed as a civilized 
country not less than 5,000 years earlier 
than the birth of Christ. But Mr. Pool of 
the British Museum, who, according to the 
Duke of Argyll, “is one-of the very highest 
authorities upon questions of Egyptian chro- 
nology,” places the founding of the Egyptian 
monarchy seven centuries before Abraham— 
or 2,800 years B.c. According to Usher’s 
chronology this would be some 400 years be- 
fore the flood. But it will be remembered 
that there is a difference of 800 years in the 
chronology based upon the Septuagint ver- 
sion, which would place the event 400 years 
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after the flood—a time sufficient for the 
growth of such a monarchy. 

So it has been fashionable, among this class 
of writers, to claim an extreme antiquity for 
the Chinese; their authentic records, it is 
asserted, date back to the 24th century B.o.— 
or 300 years before the time of Abraham, and 
that even then the kingdom was already es- 
tablished, with a capital city, and witha set- 
tled government. But the Rev. James Legge, 
who has spent many years as a missionary in 
China, and has published valuable editions 
of the historical works of the Chinese, gives 
it as his opinion, as cited by the Duke of 
Argyll, “that the Chinese tribe was only 
beginning to grow into a kingdom about 
2,000 B.c., and that 1,200 years later the 
kingdom did not extend nearly so far south 
as the Yang-tsze river.” 

Mr. Baldwin claims, and the chief end of 
the book is to prove, that the Cushites or 
Ethiopians, as they are generally termed in 
Scripture, ante-date all other people, and 
were the centre and source of a high and 
powerful civilization long prior to the Egyp- 
tian or the Chinese. But the evidence he 
adduces is vague and presumptive at best; 
certainly it does not establish his position, as 
he so confidently asserts. 

The conclusion he arrives at from the data 
here gathered differs widely from that of 
Dr. Praff, the author of the latest German 
treatise on the pre-historic earth, who de- 
clares that there is no evidence to fix the age 
of the human race at over 7,000 years. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP.® 


The distinguished author of these sub- 
stantial volumes has been engaged for more 
than twenty years in the preparation of a 
learned work on the Rig-veda, or Sacred 
Hymns of the Brahmins, the last volumes of 
which are now passing through the press. 
His investigations in this field have furnished 
him with a vast amount of valuable materials 
on collateral subjects, and these the author 
has put into shape and published from time 
to time in various European journals. These 
numerous essays, covering a vast field of in- 
teresting inquiry, he has now gathered into 
these volumes, the first containing ‘‘ Essays 
on the Science of Religion,” and the second, 
“Essays on Mythology, Traditions, and Cus- 
toms.” 

Such a subject, in the hands of such a 
master, who has devoted so many years of 
close study and laborious and critical research 
to its elucidation, can scarcely fail to attract 
the special attention of the scientific and 
learned world, while it will afford no little 
interest and instruction to the general reader. 
It has been a labor of love with Miiller, and 
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he has patiently wrought at it with intense 
enthusiasm. He confesses to an absorbing 
passion for tracing the origin and first growth 
of human thought, not in accordance with 
the Hegelian laws of thought or the Comtean 
epochs, but historically. His central idea, as 
developed in the work, is, that the growth of 
language and religion is continuous, and that 
by pushimg our researches back to the re- 
motest times, the very elements and roots 
of human speech, and of the religions of the 
world, may be reached. In all religions he 
claims to have found these radical elements : 
“An intuition of God, a sense of human 
weakness and dependence, a belief in the 
Divine government of the world, a distinction 
between good and evil, and a hope of a better 
life.” If these had not “formed a part of the 
original dowry of the human soul, religion 
itself would have remained an impossibility.” 

Some of the author’s views on the science 
of religion will hardly be considered ortho- 
dox. His central idea is, that the germs of 
the Christian religion are to be found in all 
the ancient systems of religious faith—that 
what is now called by that name existed from 
the beginning of the human race and was 
implanted there by the act of creation. This 
theory would hold good were it not for the 
tremendous fact of human apostasy, which 
has effaced and nearly destroyed the original 
revelation which God made to the first pa- 
rents of the race. It needed a special revela- 
tion, and a special people chosen of God, as 
the medium and instrument of that revela- 
tion, to secure to a fallen world a rational 
and saving system of faith. And the traces 
of Christian doctrine which Mr. Miiller claims 
to have found in the canonical books of three 
of the principal religions of the ancient world 
—the Brahmin, the Zoroastrian, and the 
Buddhist—can be accounted for on the prin- 
ciple of tradition and the diffusion of the 
Patriarchal and Jewish faith. As the 
author, however, justly remarks, “The 
science of religion is only just beginning, 
aud we’ must take care how we impede 
its progress by preconceived notions or too 
hasty generalizations, During the last fifty 
years the authentic documents of the most 
important religions of the world have been 
recovered in a most unexpected and almost 
miraculous manner. We have now before 
us the canonical books of Buddhism; the 
Zend-Avesta of Zoroaster is no longer a 
sealed book ; and the hymns of the Rig-veda 
have revealed a state of religion anterior to 
the first beginnings of that mythology which, 
in Homer and Hesiod, stands before us in a 
mouldering ruin. The soil of Mesopotamia 
has given back the very images once wor- 
shiped by the most powerful of the Semitic 
tribes, and the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Babylon and Nineveh have discovered the 
very prayers addressed to Baal or Nisroch, 
With the 2iscovery of these documents a 
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begin to see more clearly every day r 
Paul meant in his sermon at Athens.” 

Mr. Miiller’s conclusions from his exten- 
sive, if not exhausting, research over the 
field of linguistic science, signally falsify and 
explode the Darwinian theory of gradual 
development, and the speculations of those 
philosophers who contend that man’s pri- 
meval condition was one of barbarism. “As 
far as we can trace back the footsteps of 
man, even on the lowest strata of history, 
we see that the divine gift of a sound and 
sober intellect belonged to him from the 
very first; and the idea of a humanity 
emerging slowly from the depths of an ani- 
mal brutality can never be maintained again. 
The earliest work of art wrought by the 
human mind—more ancient than any literary 
document, and prior even to the first whis- 
perings of tradition—the human language, 
forms an uninterrupted chain from the first 
dawn of history down to our own times. We 
still speak the language of the first ancestors 
of our race ; and this language, with its won- 
derful structure, bears witness against such 
gratuitous imputations. The formation of 
language, the composition of roots, the gra- 
dual discrimination of meanings, the syste- 
matic elaboration of grammatical forms—all 
this working which we can still see under 
the surface of our speech, attests from the 
very first the presence of a rational mind— 
of an artist as great, at least, as his work.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON.‘ 

Of the literary execution of this volume 
there can be but one opinion. The skill and 
ability displayed are remarkable, and no less 
so the boldness and apparent sincerity with 
which the prejudices and judgments of the 
world in regard to Byron are combated, and 
his moral qualities, especially, sought to be 
vindicated. The book is one that will bear 
reading, and though it is not likely to reverse 
or essentially change the verdict long since 
rendered, yet it will serve to awaken some- 
what kindlier feelings towards the man, and 
to show that he was not wanting in noble 
and estimable qualities. 

Written, as Mr. Bentley, the English pub- 
lisher of the work, states, by the celebrated 
Countess Guiccioli, whose peculiar relations 
to the bard afforded her special opportunities 
of seeing him under all the aspects of his 
character and life, it may be supposed to be 
full and truthful, but highly colored and 
partial. The work was written in French, 
and doubtless reflects the French view of 
Byron’s character far more truthfully than 
the English. 

By far the most interesting part of the 
volume to us is the chapter devoted to his 
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Teligious opinions. . Clearly does the author 
establish the fact, more than suspected be- 
fore, that Byron, witk all his moral delin- 
quencies and aberrations, was not without 
strong religious convictions. His sins were 
not errors of the judgment, but of the heart. 
Some of his conceptions of truth and moral 
purity are not only just, but delicate and 
beautiful in an eminent degree. There was 
a fierce and constant struggle between an 
enlightened conscience and unsubdued pas- 
sion in his soul, and the latter generally pre- 
dominated. He was no infidel. Hobbes 
and writers of that school he detested. He 
held to the spiritual as against the material- 
istic view of religion. His “ Hebrew Melo- 
dies” are instinct with the Christian doctrine 
of immortelity, and abound in passages as 
sublime in Christian sentiment as they are 
beautiful for poetic conception. Had the 
magnificent genius of Byron been sanctified, 
and controlled by a lofty moral purpose, how 
different had been the world’s estimate of 
him to-day, and how much more honorable 
and ennobting a part had he played in the 
life of the race! 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Biographical Sketches, By Harriet Martineau. Au- 
thor's edition. Leypoldt & Holt. 12mo, pp. 458. 


These brief sketches—forty-four in all— 
were contributed to the Daily News (Lon- 
don) by the distinguished author since 1852, 
and are now arranged, classified, and pre- 
sented to the public in this separate and 

, attractive form. 

The subjects embrace many of the leading 
and most distinguished personages of Europe 
—literary, scientific, professional, social, 
political, and royal—of the present and last 
generation. Miss Martineau’s great ability 
as a writer is universally conceded, and these 
portraits of renowned men and women, 
while necessarily incomplete, and drawn 
with reference to the demands of the daily 

ress, cannot fail to interest the reader. 

hey are marked by acute criticism and a 
just and vigorous delineation of character. 
Reminiscences of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. A 

Social and Artistic Biography. By Elise Polko. 

Translated from the German by Lady Wallace, 

Leypoldt & Holt. 12mo, pp. 334. 

This translation of Madame Polko’s charm- 
ing reminiscences of so illustrious a musical 
character will be welcomed by his numerous 
sympathetic admirers. Some additional let- 
ters addressed to English correspondents, 
hitherto unpublished, are included in the 
volume, which is produced in the fine style 
so characteristic of the books published by 
this house. 

Conybeare & Howson's Life and Epistles of St, Paul. 

The only complete and unabridged edition. The 

two volumes of the London edition in one, with the 


Texts and Notes entire, and the Maps and Illustra- 
tions. C. Scribner & Co, Svo. xxx., 1015. 


Biblical students have occasion to rejoice 
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that the rivalry of publishing houses has been 
the means of reducing a great biblical work to 
the lowest possible cost of production. This 
volume, sold at $3, contains over 1,000 pages, 
and gives the text of the original London 
edition entire, as well as all the notes, maps, 
and engravings, which are numerous and 
valuable. The rival editions which have 
appeared have greatly abridged the8e notes, 
which add somuch to the worth of the work, 
and contain only a part of the maps and il- 
lustrations. Published at less than half the 
price of the original two-volume American 
edition, aud at just one-seventh the present 
price of the London quarto edition, this work, 
which has so long been regarded as one of 
the noblest contributions ever made to the 
literature of the New Testament, may be com- 
mended anew to all biblical students. 


Little Freddie Feeding His Soul. By Say Putnam. 
Jack the Conqueror; or, Difficulties Overcome. By 
C. E. Bowen. 


Bessy Among the Mountains. By Joanna H. Mathews. 

Aunt Mildred’s Legacy. By the author of * Battles 
Worth Fighting.” 

The Lily Series, By Mrs. Sherwood, Six vols., uni- 
form and neatly bound and inclosed in a paper box. 
The titles are: The Flowers of the Forest; Tho 
Young Forester; The Little Woodman; The Little 
Beggars ; The Two Orphans; Joan. 

The ten volumes whose titles are here given 
are all from the press of Robert Carter & 
Brothers of this city, whose taste and judg- 
ment in the selection and preparation of books 
of the class to which these belong, we have 
often before had occasion to commend. ‘The 
moral tone of all these volumes is unexcep- 
tionable, and many of them blend sound re- 
ligious instruction with healthful entertain- 
ment. They are books which no Christian 
parent need fear to put into the hands of his 
children. 

Two books of a similar character, and every 
way worthy of commendation, have just been 
issued by the Presbyterian Publication Com- 
pany, (Philadelphia) whose imprimatur is a 
guarantee that the book is a safe and a good 
one, entitled Upwarp From Sin, THRovGH 
Curist to Giory, by Rev. B. B. Hotchkin, 
and Tue Lost Fatuer, a Story of a Phila- 
delphia Boy, by the author of “ Chinamen in 
California.” 

The Ring and The Book. By Robert Browning. Vol. 
IL., author's edition, from advance sheets, Fields, 
Osgood & Co. 12mo, pp. 332, Beautiful style. 

Pope's Poetical works. Edited by Rev. H. F. Garey. 
With a Biographical notice. dD. Appleton & Co, 
Popular edition, paper cover. 16mo, pp. 485. 

The same publishers have added PERCIVAL 
Keene to their popular series of Marryatt’s no- 
vels, Also ANN OF GEIERSTEIN to their twen- 
ty-five cent edition of the Waverley novels ; 
and another volume, containing THe BripE 
or LAMMERMOOR, THE ABBOT, THz BETROTH- 
ED, and PEVERWL OF THE Peak, illustrated 
with steel and wood engravings, to their beau- 
tiful library series of the same immortal writ- 
ings. 


